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RIFLE OR SHOTGUN 


affords pleasure and satisfaction. At Christmas time or at 
any season a man, woman or boy who enjoys life in the open 
will appreciate a Winchester as a gift. Winchester guns arc 
made for all kinds of shooting, and from the eighteen differ- 
ent models it is an easy matter to select one to meet any 
shooting requirement. Dealers everywhere handle Winchester 
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ALTSHELER’S AFRICAN ADVENTURES 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


WM. BRENT ALTSHELER 


AUTHOR OF ‘*THE LONG SHOOTERS,” ‘‘RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI,” ETC. 


It was something like a landsman 
becoming suddenly the pilot of a 
strange craft in midsea for all I knew 
of the safari business. In an aggrega- 
tion of ten nationalties free speech was 
impossible, but the ‘‘shauri’’ was in 
continuous session and when mutiny 
came, as it did periodically, there was 
an element of safety in the philological 
distribution. It seemed _ incredible 
that, in a company of less than thirty 
souls, there should be disorder, blood- 
shed and threatened manslaughter be- 
tween conflicting sections of the crew, 
whilst others were insensible or igno- 
rant of what was transpiring. That 
happened in one of my Tana River 
camps. Sanduku, a Kavirondo Hercu- 
les, whose usual ballast was my chop- 
box, and on this he had lashed a fresh 
quarter of ‘‘abattoired kongoni,’’ 
without due regard for the cleanliness 
of the furniture and its edible con- 
tents. Abdalla Bakit, my Nubian 
first gunbearer, reproved the careless 
‘‘m’pagazi’’ (porter), who bluntly 
told him to mind his own business, 
and the little Nube started with seri- 
ous intentions to ‘‘kiboko’’ (whip) the 


Kavirondo, but Mapengo, my Wa- 
kamba head ‘‘fundi’’ (skinner) re- 
pressed him with a strong hand and 
pacifie talk. 

My Somali headman, Ahamed Mo- 
hamed, a follower of the Prophet and 
of high caste, although as black as the 
rest, told Sanduku he was a dog of a 
mutineer and, to emphasize his head- 
manship, struck the accursed heavily 
in the face, sending a red stream ed 
dying from a nasal source. The situa- 
tion developed ominously and, precip- 
itately deserting the pages of Creasy’s 
‘‘Thirteen Decisive Battles,’’ I seized 
my ‘‘bunduki’’ (revolver) and threat- 
ened to illuminate the author of the 
next blow, although, long on ammuni- 
tion, 1 was really short of men. There- 
upon, four Kavirondo ‘‘wapagazi’’ 
and a Moma sympathizer, in high dud- 
geon, packed their personal kits for 
instant exit. I withheld their rupees 
and threatened them with the desert- 
er’s penalty. They reconsidered and 
soon the usual ‘‘entente cordiale Afri- 
cane’’ was restored and my attention 
was diverted next to a Uganda ‘‘boy’”’ 


who came running between the thorn 
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AN AFTERNOON “TEA” 


trees into camp, shouting in Swahili: 
‘‘Bwana! Bwana! Simba ua twiga!”’ 


(‘‘Master! Master, Lion kills  gi- 
raffe!’’) and I followed quickly 
through some wait-a-bit into the high 
grass along a well-beaten game trail 
to the ‘‘n’joro’’ or fresh-water spring, 
where the wild beasts came to drink in 
the shank of day 400 yards from camp. 
Here a lion and its mate, a lioness, had 
cornered a ‘‘ ’toto’’ giraffe against 
the face of a jutting rock and were 
proceeding to make an evening repast 
of it when the mother giraffe loomed 
large on the scene and, with catapultic 
force, swung out one of her long, 
heavy fore-arms and, with a vicious 
jab, caught the lion in the midriff and 
sent him sprawling into the long grass, 
where he roared awfully. She then 
went rocking along like a giant’s 
cradle on stilts intent on the lioness, 
but the she-cat was toosmart to chance 
it under four vertical rams and dodged 
successfully. As we approached ‘‘sim- 
ba’’ limped off to join its mate in the 
high grass. The ‘‘ ’toto’’ giraffe was 
dreadfully harrowed down one shoul- 
der, where the lion paw had struck, 


and left a erimson trail as it trotted 
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IN.CAMP ON THE EQUATOR—MERU GIRLS AT CAMP. 


off, lively enough, though, under the 
lee of its mother, to join the herd of 
twenty-six ‘‘twiga,’’ which had come 
single-file to drink at the cooling 
spring in the soft evening twilight. 

The next day was a native festival 
and several hundred Kukuyu cele- 
brants foregathered in the dazzling 
noontide on the veldt and skipped 
barefoot in a wide circle to the rhythm 
of awildchant. At intervals the revolu- 
tion ceased and the El Moran, wheeling, 
faced their partners and jumped 
straight up three times, each successive 
rise of diminishing height, and, turn- 
ing again, the circular march resumed. 
My two Wakamba ‘‘fundi’’ (skinners) 
joined the merry-makers, and I stood 
with the chief and old men, who looked 
on from a grassy knoll. 

The festival reached a romantic cli- 
max later when a Kukuyu named Ku- 
takuli, with a dozen of his El Moran 
friends, under nocturnal shadows, 
stole into the native village and kid- 
naped a ‘‘bibi,’’ the daughter of Kuta- 
kamba, the brother of the chief, pre- 
cipitating a great hullabaloo, and there 
was much excitement and vociferous 
indignation among the Wakukuyu—at 
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least among those who were not in the 
secret. It eventuated that the suc- 
cessful abduction was a cleverly pre- 
arranged finale to a nuptial serial ini- 
tiated by a three-months’ engagement. 
Kutakuli wooed his fiancée, but he had 
to produce ten goats and one large 
sheep to settle the business with her 
father, and, to clinch the trade, he had 
to brew with his own hands ‘‘n’johi,’’ 
or native beer, from  sugar-cane, 
pounded in a wooden tub. From the 
pulp he squeezed the sap into a eala- 
bash and, after fermentation, they 
drank it in liberal potions, doubtless 
before the price was fixed, for the 
groom was a shrewd fellow and got his 
wife at a bargain. 

At the first opportunity, Kutakuli 
made known his engagement to his 
friends, who foregathered and, with 
poles burnt hard and sharpened at one 
end, plowed up a ‘‘shamba”’ or garden, 
which the ‘‘bibi’’ visited stealthily and 
approved, whereupon her father gave 
her seeds and roots for reproducing 
beans, peas, potatoes, yams, maize, 
gegwas, pumpkins, gourds, tobacco 
and bananas, which her friends helped 
her plant in the garden. Kutakuli 
then cut willow from the creek and 
wove a frame which he thatched with 
long, straight grass, having the ap- 
pearance of a squat’ hay-stack with a 
hole in the side, and the girl selected 
from the creek stones and placed them 
in the middle of the floor to support 
the kettle to boil ‘‘chakula’’ (food). 

The kidnaped girl did her part his- 
trionically and was borne away weep- 
ing so hysterically that Kutakuli took 
her straight to her mother, who, keep- 
ing her two days, then restored her to 
her father, who slew three fat sheep 
and made a merry wedding feast. 

The next day I broke camp and sa- 
faried through a rolling country, 
brightly illuminated and covered with 
white grass and a sparse growth some- 
thing like the persimmon at home. 
There were inumerable zebra, kongoni, 
water-buck, granti, eland, giraffe, rhino 
and ‘‘buni’’ or ostrich, about, but I 
did not molest them for I had meat 
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aplenty and saw no specimens better 
than I had already procured for the 
museum. The boys were lolling about 
in the shade, enjoying the noon siesta, 
and I was eating ‘‘n’dizi’’ or bananas 
under my tent fly and gazing dream- 
ily far out into the prismatic world 
and speculating as to the identity of 
the various fantastic. shapes the mir- 
age had scissored out of nature’s sym- 
metric lines, when I noticed a great 
commotion among a herd of 100 or 
more impala reposing on the hillside 











A WAKAMBA BELLE FASHIONABLY 
BEJEWELED 


~»near some thick bush across the track 
‘ ahead. Plainly we had not disturbed 
them, and running up bare-headed to 
investigate, I frightened away a large 
‘‘ehua’’ (leopard), which was sucking 
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the blood from the throat of a doe im- 
pala. As shown by the claw marks 
‘*spots’’ had climbed one of the bushes 
and lay quietly on a low-hanging limb 
till the impala had drifted beneath in 
search of the sweetest herbage. ‘‘Chua’’ 
had sprung, like fine steel released, 
and alighted on the back of the unsus- 
pecting antelope, and, holding it firm- 
ly between its pads, with its long, keen 
retractile claws driven through the 
leather into the flesh of the shoulders 
and flank, its sharp teeth and strong 
jaws had bit through and broken the 
long neck. The momentary struggle 
had dispersed the band. 

Thrilling adventures tread upon 
each other’s heels in that fascinating 
rainbow land, where everything moves 
with kaleidoscopic color and life. The 
same day an emaciated, toothless old 
Kukuyu, with gray hair and, unusual 
among Africans, a secant beard, gray, 
wandered into camp and_ related 
through my interpreter a_ blood-con- 
gealing tale. He had been an invalid 


and insensibility had resulted from a 
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long spell of fever aud the end was 
supposed to be near, when his family 
and friends proceeded to hold the cus- 
tomary ante-mortem funeral accorded 
moribunds. Their spiritual adviser, 
or witch-doctor, had taught them that 
death was a disease and that the touch 
of the deceased would spread a dead- 
ly contagion and that nothing short of 
his most potent charms would exor- 
cise such an unclean spirit as entered 
the human body as life made its exit. 
Therefore, the old chap was spirited 
in the bushes before the curtain 
dropped. 

‘*Wisi,’’ the village undertaker, ever 
on the qui-vive with an eye single to 
business, did not wait for the lights to 
extinguish before proceeding with his 
undertaking, but exulted in a sepul- 
chral howl, which ‘‘awakened_ the 
dead’’ and made rain a shower of 
stones. The ‘‘corpse’’ was on his pegs 
as the astonished hyena loped away in 
search of graveyards less hilarious. 
Missing his way home the old chap 
had wandered into camp, famished. 


TOPI SHOT THROUGH NECK. 
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M’pishi, the Uganda cook, at my be- 
hest, potted a hunk of eland so tender 
and fat that it fairly liquidated to the 
palate—equal the best English roast— 
and deposited it where the old chap’s 
nose could breathe the steaming aroma. 

‘*Chakula, pofu’’ (‘‘Food, eland’’), I 
said in my best Swahili, but ‘‘hapa- 
na’’ (‘‘no’’), and he slowly turned his 
nose as a feeling of utter disgust con- 
torted his sepulchral face. 

**Unclean! Unclean! I cannot eat 
it, Master,’’ he wailed, and it was ex- 
plained to me by Abdalla that all the 
Kukuyu and kindred nations consid- 
ered all game meat unclean and unfit 
for human consumption, although 
their ideas of economy and chakula 
prevented the loss of any cow, sheep 
or goat dead from disease. However, 
he reveled in a pot of ‘‘posho’’ or 
mealie meal, of native corn, scooping 
it up with his hands and dropping 
balls of it into his mouth. 

‘‘Faru! Faru!’’ came unexpectedly 
the arboreal signal, but as the rhino 
were between us and the trees, all the 
boys bravely remained in camp. I took 
my camera and second gunbearer, a 
Kavirondo ‘‘m’pagazi,’’ whom I had 
promoted, and he agreed to stand 
guard, ‘‘askari,’’ with rifle at ready, 
while I made the exposures. Unac- 
ecustomed to the fine discrimination 
between the psychological appearance 
of a camera and a cinematograph, the 
big, vicious brutes charged pictures- 
quely, also disconcertingly. For the 
Kavirondo forgot the new trick of 
pulling the trigger I had carefully 
taught him, and sought safety in the 
old trick of climbing a tree. 

Needing fresh meat in camp I sallied 
forth with a ‘‘bunduki’’ and a projec- 
tile therefrom came in conflict with a 
ubiquitous kongoni, much to the de- 
light of the porters, who were meat- 
hungry. After that account . was 
closed I sat close in behind a tree to 
see what would turn up next. The 
dazzling light must have been replete 
with marconigrams, for my Nimrod- 
ian feat certainly singed its wing in 
flight, for I did not tarry long before 


A PAIR OF KUKUYU DANDIES 


great black birds parachuted 


grace- 
fully with outstretched wings from 
every angle of the luminous firma- 
ment where there had not previously 
been a flaw in the prismatic void. At 
the same instant a pair of jackals 
picked up the wireless and, pricking 
up their ears, arrived at the fresh kill 
only a few lengths behind the winged 
seavangers. A large vulture, bald- 
headed to his shoulders, nabbed a 
choice morsel and was content to re- 
tire when the foxy little quadruped, 
with neck thrust through an aggres- 
sive ruff, pounced on the early bird 
and made feathers fly and meat dis- 
gorge. With the courage of a lion, the 
second jackal leaped into_the midst of 
the big birds, which were fighting over 
the kill, and the little quadruped bit 
and scratched right and left.*- Togeth- 
er, the two bush-tailed canines of the 
velt whipped a hundred big vultures 
and kept a circle clear about the car- 


rion till they leisurely filled’ their 


paunches; the vultures looking on dis- 
consolately, several perched on low- 








CAPTAIN SLANEY AND NATIVE 


limbs, mournfully rubbing 
lacerated heads under their 


hanging 
their 
Wings. 
Conspicuous among the eager scav- 
engers were two birds of noble mien, 
whose clean, gray back and wings and 
fluffy snow-white breasts were in 
striking contrast to their uncouth con- 
sorts, the bullet-headed, somber-hued 
vultures. They were the marabout, so 
beauty’ and 


highly prized for their 
wealth of rare plumage. 

In the round-up vernacular, I was 
a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ and encountered sev- 


eral try-ons of dark ingenuity—es- 
says usually the result of my misdi- 
rected magnanimity. I had purchased 
twelve days’ ‘‘posho’’ and required the 
‘‘wapagazi’’ to porter it in addition to 
their regular load. They refused and 
‘‘instructed’’ me to employ additional 
‘‘wapagazi.’’ I, thereupon, marched 





FOOTBALL TEAM, EMBU BOMA. 


the lot into the court-room and ac- 
cused them of insubordination before 
R. A. Kenyon Slaney, the Assistant 
District Commissioner of Embu, and 
they quickly wilted, agreeing to carry 
the extra load. Slaney administers 
justice to about 50,000 natives, has 
charge of the Boma and has introduced 
Rugby football among the natives. Na- 
tive police and Hindu _ shop-keepers 
are stationed in his capital, but usual- 
ly he is the only white resident in the 
district. At the time he was lament- 
ing the loss of a companionable setter 
dog, which a leopard had stolen from 
his yard in the midst of the compound. 
Hyenas seemed to be at home on the 
main Embu street at night. 

On the Chuka highway I visited a 
native brewery, female brewers of su- 
gar-cane beer for male consumers, for 
it remains for equal suffrage to rescue 





NATIVE BLUE-SKY COURT—PRISONER GUILTY. 
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the women from the plural entry in 
man’s returns of personalty along with 
his sheep, goat and cattle; any ’ism 
not accepting polygamy interfering 
with the male’s property rights. At 
my camp were numerous eallers, es- 
pecially for medical treatment. My 
pharmacopoeia contained twelve qui- 
nine capsules, two of which I took on 
the trip, and a tiny phial of perman- 
ganate for counteracting poison, which 
I fortunately had no occasion to ap- 
ply, and for native ‘‘dawa’’ I carried 
two bottles of tabasco and R.3 worth 
of Livingstone arousers. All native 
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cess of my native medical practice. 

That night a young man in appar- 
ently good health fell in his tracks 
and expired almost instantly just out- 
side the cattle ‘‘boma’’ or kraal, un- 
der circumstances strangely mysteri- 
ous. Investigation failed to reveal 
either surprise or sorrow over the sud- 
den demise; the theft of a fine cow 
had been laid at his door and the 
witch-doctor had visited upon him ret- 
ributive justice, this wise: 

A grayish powder was extracted 
from a dehydrated mixture of certain 
wood fibers and vertebral sinews of 
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DARKEST AFRICA’S FIERC EST—MT. KENIA DISTRICT. 


ills of internal character I divided 
into two general classes and adminis- 
tered liquid fire or dynamite accord- 
ing to whether the human machinery 
ground slow or fast (water power or 
steam, say) and results were usually 
satisfactory. A Kukuyu ‘‘m’pagazi,’’ 
whose initial diagnosis established 
him in the fast class, came every 
morning for his tabasco dilute—instead 
of his load of duffel—till I suspected 
he was ’possuming or had luxuri- 
ously contracted the drug habit. 
Thereupon, I quite conscientious- 
ly administered a quadruple dose 
and the magical result contributes 
an interesting testimonial to the sue- 


the ‘‘fisi’’ or hyena, and sprinkled on 
the beaten track where the suspected 
thief was known to travel. Several 
innocent people, unaware of the pres- 
ence of the Sherlock Holmes powder, 
passed with. impunity, but when the 
real rogue came sauntering along the 
potent drug readily sensed its affinity 
and the victim expired in terrible 
agony before he could run fifty steps, 
so I was informed by the superstitious 
believers of witchcraft, who have no 
God, no divinity. 

On the east slope of Mt. Kenia I 
came into a fresh clearing in the fringe 
of the jungle, where Assistant District 
Commissioner G. St. Orde Browne had, 
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MERU MOTHER IN BANANA LEAF SKIRT 
PROTECTS ‘TOTO (BABY) FROM 


CAMERA’S EVIL EYE 


a few days before, pitched his tent, un- 


furled the British Protectorate lion 
and founded Chuka Boma and a new 
administrative district of about 30,000 
Chuka natives, who little relished the 
idea of white interference with black 
outlawry. Although he had the show 
support of a detachment of native po- 
lice, the A. D. C. was in a position by 
no means secure nor enviable for, as 
he owned, he had but one man, a Hin- 
du clerk, he could depend on, with the 
nearest white man fifty miles distant. 

A Chuka El Moran, on the war path, 
eame along; the A. D. C. asked him to 
what use he was putting his bow and 
full quiver of arrows. 

‘Shooting birds,’’ he replied,, naive- 
ly. 

Thereupon the white ‘‘Kingi’’ ap- 
propriated the suspicious armament, 
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and, on closer inspection, found the 
arrows to be the deadly poison-tipped 
ones, and he gave me the outfit for a 
museum exhibit. 

Besides being a colonial officer of 
patriotic inspiration, giving every- 
thing, including his private income, to 
his heathen work in the deadly trop- 
ics, the A. D. C. is an amateur natural- 
ist of some local note, and some of his 
specimens are found in the British 
Museum, consequently his account of 
the presence on Mt. Kenia of a rare 
species, which few naturalists have 
ever heard of, is of profound scientific 
interest. It’s a large mammal native 
known ‘‘kitanga.’’ Having had only 
two skins, without the skeletons, the 
A. D. C. has been unable to scientifi- 
cally describe a new species. Tawny, 
black-spotted, large as a leopard, its 
claws are non-retractile, although ar- 
boreal from native report. On the other 
hand the ‘‘kita’’ (chita), or hunting- 
leopard is nota tree-climber, in contra- 
distinction to the common leopard of 
darker spots and retractile claws. The 
‘‘kitanga,’’ or forest leopard—the 
‘‘kita’’ being a plainsman—is said to 
be a man-eater, one just recently hav- 
ing stolen a child from a native hut 
near Embu Boma. The ‘‘kitanga’’ 
brought to the A. D. C. a strange turn 
of luck, good or bad, depending on the 
view-point. The A. D. C. had located 
a bongo range on the jungle-clad Ken- 
ia slope and recognized from the spoor 
a valuable specimen of a very rare 
species of forest antelope and spent 
many depressing days of fruitless 
search in the silent recesses of the 
dank forest depths, where a large ani- 
mal could, by remaining quiescent, 
keep safely under cover in arm’s 
length of the hunter. Finally, a Chuka 
El Moran delivered to the A. D. C. a 
bongo head with horns topping 3914 
inches, 314 inches greater than the pre- 
vious record, and Rowland Ward, of 
London, paid -him £40 for it. As a 
hunter, the ‘‘kitanga’’ proved better 
than the A. D. C., the latter getting 
the bongo trophy only after the beast 
had finished the meat. 

It was two long days’ safari through 
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mist and mud to Meru Boma, tucked 
closed under the equator and the per- 
petual snow of the extinct crater of 
Mt. Kenia, where two or three whites 
shivered in overcoats or sweaters and 
the native Meru got along joyfully 
with his birthday suit and a few jew- 
els from the 5-and-10-cent store; and 
four more days set me down in the 
low, hot basin of the Northern Guaso 
Nyiro river, where I found about twen- 
ty-five different species of game ani- 
mals, from thirteen of which I bagged 
museum specimens. 

This world looked like a giant pol- 
ished silver canopy with a great chan- 
delier radiating golden light over an 
equatorial hot-bed wherein zoology 
and botany rivaled in cosmopolite 
splendor. Here the common and 
Grevy zebras, impala, grant and oryx 
I found in thousands; but no kongoni, 
elsewhere so plentiful. I was on the 
lookout for good specimens of the os- 
trich (Northern species), eland and 
eland, 
king of antelopes; I unexpectedly 
found all three in handy range; the 
rhino being too handy and disconcert- 
ingly close in my rear while bagging 
the eland. The shot electrified the velt 
with virile life and a mixed herd of 
more than 1,000 wild beasts thundered 
away in a roll of dust, 


rhino and, when stalking the 
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In the magical light of the next day 
I was maneuvering to take the soft 
wind of a herd of ‘‘m’bogo,’’ or buf- 
falo, when I unintentionally interrupt- 
ed the forenoon siesta of faru, or 
rhino, which, without waiting for an 
apology, bounced unceremoniously and 
started under full steam, charging up- 
wind smack-jam into the ‘‘m’bogo.”’ 
It looked to an unitiated as if ‘‘faru’”’ 
blamed the ‘‘m’bogo’’ for setting off 
the alarm and the ‘‘m’bogo’’ regarded 
*‘faru’’ a nuisance on general princi- 
ple and, as there was no arbitration 
clause in the international convention, 
‘‘faru’’ and the ‘‘m’bogo’’ leader, a 
large masculine, ran amuck, in some 
wait-a-bit scrub occupying a few feet 
floor space at the bottom of the ‘‘don- 
ga,’’ or draw. For a few brief but ex- 
citing moments there was a zoological 
vortex, a credit to any gladiatorial 
arena. ‘‘Faru’’ squared his cireular 
self, lowered his grotesque physiogno- 
my, till his Spitzer nasal decoration 
was a horizontal menace, and he 
charged with catapultic force suffici- 
ent to sink the Majestic, it seemed. A 
handicap of size and strength ‘‘m’bo- 
go’’ made up in agility and superior 
intelligence and dodged the irresistible 
onrush by veering into the thorn thick- 
et, and, quick as a flash, he wheeled in 
a half-cirele and, with his black, in- 
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be) 


cursc:! horns, caught the ‘‘faru’’ in 


the flank, but the blow glanced from 
the pachydermal rotundity as if it had 


struck an iron-clad on an acute angle. 
‘‘Faru’’ snorted and turned for an- 
other charge. ‘‘M’bogo’’ pawed the 
turf with his sharp fore-foot and bel- 
lowed a low challenge. Locating his 
antagonist more by sound than sight, 
‘‘faru’’ charved the second round and 
again tossed the air either by accident 
or due to his bad sight, but ‘‘m’bogo’”’ 
caught him on the point of the shoul- 
der and bowled him over. Like spheri- 
cal rubber, however, ‘‘faru’’ bounced 
up again and charged away to safety. 
Apparently satisfied with his victory, 
‘‘m’bogo’’ ran off to join his harem in 
the swamp. 

The next day was dazzling with 
light and pulsing with a new adven- 
ture as usual. At my tent opening 
stood a Meru El Moran, leaning grace- 
fully on his long Masai spear as if 
Praxiteles has chiseled him out of por- 
phyry, waiting my pleasure. A Kuku- 
yu ‘‘m’pagazi’’ translated his message 
to the Wakamba ‘‘fundi,’’ who repeat- 
ed it to the Nubian gunbearer, who 
translated it into pidgin English as 
follows: 

‘“‘The Commissioner wishes white 
man come to Boma immediately.’’ 


The message was certainly for me, 
as I believed I was the only white man 
in fifty miles, except the trader at 
Archer Post. It was three days sa- 
fari to the Commissioner at Meru and, 
while covering the distance, I con- 
jured up a thousand messages of vary- 
ing degrees of gravity awaiting me at 
the Boma. I thought of the wager of 
two speculative gentlemen and heart- 
ily sympathized with the village pas- 
tor, who was to supply the supreme 
test as to whether or not the most 
chaste of men carried a skeleton locked 
in his mental closet. 

‘*All is known. Flee at once,’’ was 
the anonymous note causing the imme- 
diate voidance of the pastorate. 

I was not guilty of native man- 
slaughter, except possibly in thought 
or dream, and was conscious of having 
been reasonably careful to comply with 
the game regulations, when, three days 
later, I marched into the equatorial 
court, where white justice is meted 
out to black subjects, and inquired of 
District Commissioner Horne: 

‘‘What am I wanted for?’’ 

The D.C. was glad to see me, and 
after my explanation, he laughed and 
said : : 

‘*Oh, the stupid boy just dropped the 
letter in the wrong box.”’ 











WE CAMPED ON BIG PRAIRIE 


HUNTING MONTANA’S BIG GAME 








A very successful trip around the headwaters 
of the South Fork of the Flathead River. 








MERLIN C. JOHNSTON, M. D. 


Billy (W. J. Tiffany), and I have 
been on four or five big game hunts 
together and about March, 1913, we 
began to study out another. We de- 
cided that sheep and bear should be 
the object of this trip, each of us hav- 
ing secured elk and goat on a former 
trip, so I went over the list of guides 
advertised in several sporting maga- 
zines and wrote everybody else I could 
think of for data. 

First we decided to go to Wyoming 
—south of Jackson’s hole—as the 
guides of that locality promised big 
things, but circumstances arose which 
would prevent our reaching the hunt- 
ing grounds on the opening of the sea- 
son, so we finally decided on Montana. 


After much correspondence we finaily 
placed our party under the guidance 
of J. K. Stadler of Ovando, than whom 
there is no better guide on top of God’s 
footstool. 

Then we looked for a couple of good 
fellows to make up the party, and fin- 
ally decided to invite Maurice Lamont, 
a young real estate dealer, and Jake 
Kalkenstein, a druggist of the town 


_(both proven good fellows on short. 


hunts), to fill the quartet. I will say 
right now that we did not regret the 
choice, although both were ‘‘green- 
horns’’ as far as big game was con- 
cerned, and to my mind that speaks 
volumes for their character. 

We left Aberdeen, S. D., September 
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AN INDIAN CAMPED NEAR US. 
24, in the evening, and arrived at 
Drummond, Mont., next evening at 
9:30 o’clock over the C. M. & St. P. 
Through the kindness of the officials 
the Limited was stopped to allow us to 
disembark, and next morning we took 
stage to Ovando, the real starting place 
for our hunt. We arrived there with- 
out ineident, found Stadler waiting 
and ready, also another’ party for 
whom he was to furnish guides and 
pack outfit. We got our licenses and 
what extras we needed to complete our 
outfit from the really excellent store 
at Ovando, and went out to Stadler’s 
ranch—six miles—where we were made 
welcome by Mrs. Stadler, who is the 
bookkeeper and corresponding secre- 
tary of the firm. To our delight we 
found that a tent had been erected for 
our sleeping quarters, and, after sit- 
ting around the campfire, also for our 
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benefit, and telling stories and digest- 
ing the excellent supper provided by 
Mrs. Stadler, we crawled into our 
blankets to dream of all sorts of big 
adventures. 


We were stirring early and found 
that our outfits, packed in trunks, 
would not be along until nearly noon, 
so, to pass away the time, we proceed- 
ed to catch some grasshoppers and try 
for trout in the stream which flows 
right by the house, the North Fork of 
the Blackfoot. We caught several, 
which were fried for our dinner. Our 
trunks having arrived and the packs 
made ready, we left the ranch about 1 
p. m. for the wilderness. We travelled 
an easy trail and camped near Cooper 
Lake that night, about ten miles from 
the ranch, and right at the foot of the 
real mountains. It was a bright night 
and we did not trouble to pitch tents, 
but just spread our beds on the ground 
and were soon in the arms of ‘‘Mur- 
phy.’’ We made a good pack next 
morning and, crossing Whisky ridge, 
eamped about 5 p. m. just beyond the 
Missoula Rod and Gun Club’s quarters, 
otherwise known as Danaher’s ranch, we 
had another clear night sleeping under 
the stars. Gee! but the air tasted good up 
about 5,000 feet and among the pines. 
This was Sunday and it needed no 
preacher or chureh to instill into our 
souls the knowledge of the mightiness 
of the Creator. Our entire trip was 
always along some rushing mountain 
stream or under the overhanging edge 
of some grand mountain, and frequent- 
ly along sharp ridges and over a nar- 
row trail across some slide, so that na- 
ture presented an ever-changing, but 
always grand, panorama to our de- 
lighted, prairie-accustomed eyes. 

About the only way that I can give 
an aecurate account of this trip is to 
go it ‘‘a la diary,’’ giving an account 
of each day’s ‘‘doin’s’’ as they oc- 
eurred. The next day, Monday, Sep- 
tember 29, we made what was to be our 
main camp on Basin Creek at about 
2:30 p. m., and were busy arranging 
camp, erecting tents, building tables, 
making balsam bough beds, ete., etc., 
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and it was here that ‘‘Chance’’ Beebe, 
our second guide, showed his prowess 
with an axe. He could make boards 
out of trees faster than any man [| 
know, and thereafter, whenever any 
fancy axe work was to be done 
‘‘Chance’’ was elected. Maurice and 
Jake made a try for trout in Danaher 
Creek, but the trout were not biting 
that day. We had seen practically no 
game, but numerous tracks, and feit well 
contented. Friend Bill, our cook, also 
demonstrated his culinary ability to 
the intense satisfaction of all, and af- 
ter a few pipes we turned in for our 
first real night in the mountains and 
were soon lulled to sleep by the soft 
soughing of the breeze in the pine 
trees, accompanied by the gurgle of 
the creek just a short stone’s throw 
from our tent door—and those balsam 
needles, my! but they smelled sweet. 

Next day, September 30, we packed 
a few horses and started off for sheep 
camp about eight miles. We reached 
a fine spring and went into camp about 


3 p. m., hobbled the horses and sat 
around talking about the morrow. All 
at once Maurice said: ‘‘What’s that.”’ 
We all looked where he pointed and 
there, about 150 yards away, stood a 


four-point elk. He looked us over and 
then stepped out of sight behind some 
trees. Our first sight of big game! It 
was a little hard not to shoot and the 
fresh meat would be appreciated, but 
we were after sheep and did not intend 
to take any chance of alarming them 
by a shot at anything else until we had 
looked the ground over. 

The next morning bright. and early 
we were up and ready. * We had left 
‘*Bill,’’ the cook at main camp to look 
after the horses, and this first break- 
fast was prepared by our other ‘‘Bil- 
ly.”’ We divided into two parties, 

Chance, with Maurice and Jake, 
were to go one way, and Joe (Stad- 
ler), with Billy and myself, another. 
We had not gone a mile before Joe 
pointed out a fine billy goat walking 
up the side of a rocky ridge. We hated 
to let him go, but neither Billy nor I 
wanted to chance losing a shot at sheep 
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for a goat,so we went on. We came out 
on a beautiful spot for sheep and sit- 
ting down behind a log, proceeded to 
look the country over with our glass- 
es. No sheep! but, after a half hour’s 
scrutiny, I picked up three men about 
two miles away, and we found out they 
were Niemeyer and his party, whom, 
we supposed, had gone seven or eight 
miles further on. When we got to 
them they said they had seen six sheep 
and a lot of goats, but had not been 
able to get a shot. We found where 














A MESS OF TROUT IN THE SNOW. 

the fresh trail of the alarmed sheep 
had erossed the mountain, about a half 
an hour ahead of us. Just then we 
heard a few shots over to the east, 
where Chance and the boys had gone. 
We sat around for a while, but saw 
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nothing except another ‘‘billy,’’ which 
was too far away to hope to get before 
dark, and so we retraced our steps to 
camp. Soon after Chance, Maurice 
and Jake arrived. Maurice had shot 
a nice ‘‘billy’’ and we had fresh meat 
in camp. All in all, we were well sat- 
isfied with our first day’s hunt. 

Next morning, October 2, dawned 
bright and fair and we left camp about 
8 o’clock, all keeping together until we 
reached the neighborhood where the 
sheep had been seen the previous day; 
then Chance, Maurice and Jake were 
sent up to cover one ridge, while Joe, 
Billy and I went on to the next, all 
with 
valleys and the skyline. After about 
an hour of sneaking, we finally lay 
down behind a log and proceeded to 
look over the rocks ahead. We scanned 
them closely for some time and then— 
if I live to be older than Methuselah, I 
will never fo: et the sight that all at 
once ‘‘popped’’ into my binoculars— 
a pair of curved horns that looked as 


big as a man’s thigh, a dark head, 
then I made out the body and beside 


it another! ‘‘I see two sheep,’’ I said. 
‘‘Gif me dose glasses,’’ hissed Joe; 
‘‘where are dey?’’ and I sighted the 


instructions to watch both the . 
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old savage at them. It was a minute 
before he saw them, and then, ‘‘sure 
enough,’’ he said. There is something 
that makes the blood fairly hiss along 
at the first sighting of a big ram! We 
watched them feeding for about half 
an hour, planning an approach. The 
sheep were over a mile away and up 
an awful steep rock slide, but fortun- 
ately there was a gully paralleling the 
slide and apparently leading up to 
within a shooting distance of the sheep. 
We made for this and did a sneaking, 
belly-crawling stalk that lasted for two 
hours before we had reached the 
head of this gully. Joe poked his 
head up and located them, but 
between 400 and 500 yards away! 
There was no possible chance to ap- 
proach closer, so we finally decided 
that we would let Joe shoot above 
them with his .30-40 in hopes that the 
bullets striking the rocks would start 
them down towards us. We got all 
ready. Joe shot. And thunder and 
Mars! The whole mountain side boiled 
out sheep! Seventeen rams jumped 
out where we supposed two were. And 
they split up into bunches of three, 
four, five or six and began running in 
all directions. One band of five were 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS SHEEP. 
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coming towards us, but 
veered off at about 200 
yards, giving us_ broad- 
side shots. Billy and I got 
busy and each got his 
sheep in short order. Say! 
but they did plow up that 
rock slide, rolling over 
and over. And just then 
we heard Jake and Mau- 
rice eut loose. We all 
went crazy except Joe, 
who grinned and rolled a 
cigarette. We hastened 
to our respective sheep, 
which were lying about 
fifty yards apart, bled 
them and skinned out the 
heads. I was busy skin- 
ning and out of sight of 
Joe and Billy, when I 
heard a bang! I jumped 


around the rock just in 
time to see a goat come 
rolling down the hill right 
at Billy’s feet. 


The darn 
fool goat had deliberately 
walked out and made a 
face at him while he was 
skinning out his sheep’s 
head and stopped rolling 
within twenty feet of 
where the sheep lay. 
‘“*Say,’’ says Billy, ‘‘this 
is some sport.”’ 

We did not see the 
others until we returned 
to camp, when we learned 
that Jake had downed a 
fine ram, but that Maurice 
had only wounded his. 

Next day, October 3, we took some 
pictures, and while Joe, Jake, Billy 
and Chance took the heads and meat 
into camp, Maurice and I tried to get 
his wounded sheep, but the wily old 
fellow had climbed up into some rocks 
where we could not follow and dark- 
ness forced us to leave his trail. About 
midnight it began to snow, and snowed 
hard for thirty-six hours, keeping us 
tightly penned up, so that all day Sat- 
urday we were compelled to stay in 
camp, and oh, such stories! . (Here it 


, 
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“SOME SPORT, EH?” SAID BILLY. 


was that Chance related among others 
the true and authentic tale of the girl 
who was so narrow-shouldered that 
she could not carry a fish-pole.) It 
continued to snow Sunday and looked 
as though it would never let up, so 
about noon we packed up in a driving 
snow-storm and started for main camp 
through snow waist deep, somewhat 
chilled and wet outwardly, but inward- 
ly as pleased as any party you ever 
saw. In two days hunt we had bagged 
three sheep and two goats. We felt 
bad about leaving a wounded sheep for 








“HE WENT UP SOME ROCKS WHERE WE COULD NOT FOLLOW.” 


the bears and coyotes, but had done 
our best to get him and could do no 
more. The three sheep measured 1514, 
16144, and 1614 inches’ respectively 
around base of horns. Jake’s was 
largest and a perfect specimen in every 
way, but all were highly satisfied. 

We reached main camp without ser- 
ious accident about 6 p. m., wet and 
hungry, and Bill had baked beans and 
new biscuit, besides the sheep tender- 
loin we furnished. Say! we just about 
killed ourselves, but what a_ pleasant 
death! 

We found only about eight inches of 
snow at main camp, and during the 
night it stopped snowing. 

Next morning, Monday, 
we decided to try for elk. Chance took 
Jake and Maurice across Danaher 
Creek, while Joe, Billy and I scouted 
up the mountain right back of camp. 
We hunted about an hour before com- 
ing on fresh traeks of a bull and two 
cows. Billy got a glimpse of one of the 
cows, but about one-half mile away, 
across a ‘‘burning.’’ We drew cuts to 
see who should follow the trail and the 
lot fell to me. I criss-crossed and trailed 
the bunch until I found where the bull 


and cows had separated, he going down 
504 


Oct. 6th, 


the mountain and they up, so I started 
still-hunting in earnest and in about an 


hour I caught a glimpse of the bull in a 
pine thicket, trying to sidetrack me; so 
waiting until I saw he had a nice set of 
horns, I put a .303 through his vertebra 
just in front of the shuulder and he 
went down like a thousand of brick. He 
proved to be a 6-pointer, perfectly even, 
but not overly large, but, considering 
the ease with which I bagged him, I felt 
well satisfied. 

The others returned empty-handed, 
but Chanee had sighted a big bull. 
Loafing around camp, we took some 
snapshots at a pheasant that walked 
right through our dooryard, as uncon- 
cerned as you please, and none of us 
had the heart to harm her. 

Tuesday, Oct. 7th, Chance, Bill and 
I earried in my elk and the rest 
hunted the other side of Basin Creek, 
but made no kills. 

Wednesday, Oct. 8th, we all hunted 
up the south fork of Basin Creek, and 
although we saw six elk, none were 
large enough to take into camp, so we 
returned empty-handed. 

Thursday, Oct. 9th, Chance, Jake and 
Maurice hunted Camp Creek, Joe and 
Billy went up the mountain where I got 
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my elk, and 1 went fishing and laid 
around camp resting. No game fell to 
any of us, although several elk were 
seen. 

Friday, Oct. 10th, Chance, Jake and I 
started for the head of Camp Creek to 
look for goats. About half-way there, 
a bull was sighted and Chance and Jake 
started for him. I proceeded up the 
ridge. About 2 o’clock I was sitting 
behind a boulder, looking the country 
over, when, all at once, a movement at- 
tracted my attention. Focusing my 
glasses on the spot, I saw a nice blacktail 
buck about half a mile below me, among 
some pine trees. I started sliding down 
the side of the mountain, keeping my 
legs and about half of my body under 
the crust of snow, which I broke ahead 
of me with the butt of my rifle. When 
I got as near as I thought I could with- 
out alarming the game, I looked 
through the glasses and saw the muzzle 
and white throat of the buck through 
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A HEN PHEASANT WALKED 


CAMP 


THROUGH 


a small opening. He seemed to be look- 
ing straight at me. The distance was 
about 200 yards, and, pulling up, I shot 
for where I thought his shoulder ought 
to be, but must have missed, as he never 
moved a hair. I pulled down finer and 
let go again. With the crack of the .303 
there was a great commotion in the 
brush and out boiled a fine buck and 
started down the mountain, ‘“‘hell bent 
for election.’’ I pulled in and broke 
his neck, and slid the rest of the 150 
yards down to where he lay. I grabbed 
him by a horn and together we went 
down the slide for about half a mile, to 
where some trees grew, and there | 
cleaned him and hung him on a log in a 
dry creek bed. His horns did not seem 
as large as when I first looked at him 
through the glass, but he was a nice 
4-pointer, and in fine condition. 

Next day Bill, the cook, and I took a 
horse and went after him. When I got 
near, I noticed that my deer lay up the 
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MAURICE GETS A NICE ONE. 


gully about three rods from where I 
had hung him, and another, a 7-point 
buck, lay dead just above him! I ex- 
amined him (the 7-point buck) and 
found a bullet hole through his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Well,’’ thought I, ‘‘this is funny. 
There is no other party near here. Who 
shot this buck?’’ Then an idea struck 
me. I back-tracked the deer to the 
thicket where I had done the shooting, 
and there was the explanation written in 
the snow. My second shot had hit this 
buck, and, in falling, he had seared out 
another one, that had been lying there 
all the time. It was my luck that the 
big fellow, when he partly recovered 
and staggered out, had followed the 
trail down to where his companion was 
hanging, and dropped dead within fifty 
feet of where I had hung him. We had 
hard work getting them out, but finally 
made camp about 10:30 p. m., tired but 


not disgusted. Maurice killed a fine 
5 and 6-pointer bull that same day. The 
next day we smoked meat and loafed. 
Chance and Jake had seen several bulls, 
but had not shot at any. Neither had 
Billy. 

Next day, Tuesday, Oct. 14th, we 
packed up a few horses and started for 
a three-days’ hunt on Bassett Creek. 
We camped at Big Prairie and went 
over to interview the forest ranger and 
found that a party of three hunters and 
guide and cook were camped there, 
hunting Bassett Creek, so next day we 
went on to White River. Here we found 
some of the finest trout fishing I have 
ever experienced. I took a picture of 
Billy and a string he caught in an 
hour’s fishing while it was. snowing. 
There were sixteen trout in the string 
and they would have weighed at least 
40 pounds In the five days we stayed 
there we took advantage of it to the 
full. We sighted a big bear track in 





DR. JOHNSON’S BIG ELK. 


In full mount as it looked when presented by him 
to the Aberdeen (S. D.), Biks’ Lodge. 


























the fresh snow the first day out, but 
could not come up with him, although 
we followed the track fully ten miles. 
Joe and Billy reported numerous elk 
up White River, and I saw six in one 
day up Burnt Creek, when I was look- 
ing for bear. 

No kills were made until Oct. 17th, 
on which day I went after goat and the 
others after elk. After a four-hour 
stalk I got within 275 yards of a big 
billy goat, who was sunning himself on 
a-jutting point of rocks. It was down 
hill and I over-shot the first time, but 
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took five shots with Billy’s .401 auto- 
matie to get him down, and he proved 
to be a fine silver-tip about 4 years old. 
I think Billy was about the most 
pleased boy I ever saw, and he certainly 
had cause to be. A sheep, goat and a 
grizzly, with a fine chance for an elk, 
all on one trip! That bear certainly 
put a crimp in the rest of us. 

Next day Jake killed as fine a speci- 
men of cervus aleces as I ever saw—6 
and 7 points, and very heavy beam. 
We got an Indian who camped near us 
to help us get in the meat, and you may 





THE ENTIRE PARTY, EXCEPT BILL, THE COOK. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


BILLY, CHANCE, 


AUTHOR, STADLER, MAURICE, JAKE. 


the second shot I hit Mr. Billy square 
in the right eye, the bullet coursing 
downward and breaking his jaw and 
neck, but never cutting a hair of his 
hide. He was the biggest goat I ever 
saw and I was some time skinning him 
and getting back to my horse. I ar- 
rived in camp just at dusk, and found 
that Joe and Billy had not yet arrived. 
They came soon after, though, and had 
a piece of bear meat with them. They 
were returning to the horses, after an 
unsuccessful stalk after elk, and came 
upon bruin running up a ravine. It 





be sure none of it was wasted. The fol- 
lowing day Jake got his goat and Billy 
got a fine 6-point elk, and both were 
highly elated. 

Let me remark before going any fur- 
ther with this narrative that for seme 
inexplicable reason all of Jake’s kills 
were very puzzling to the rest of us. 
His sheep had an ulcerated tooth which 
had caused a huge lump on the under 
side of his jaw; his goat had evidently 
been wounded in the eyé in some pre- 
vious encounter for the hand of some 
fair Nanny; and his big elk had a very 
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flagrant case of the ‘‘pip’’ in the left 
ear. As none of us were with Jake at 
the time he bagged his goat and his elk, 
we have concluded, arguments to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that he must 
have sneaked up on the blind goat and 
the pip-deaf elk and throttled them as 
they slept. As to the sheep, however, 
Maurice witnessed that shot, and though 
it seems hard to believe, he substantiates 
Jake’s story of this kill in the major 
details, and states that Jake really did 
make a fine shot there, and did not 
jump on the animal with intent to do 
bodily harm. In fact, from. our first 
experience with this world-beater of 
anjmals, we have concluded that noth- 
ing but an aeroplane with full steam 
ahead would have any chance at all to 
jump on his back. 

We had now been in the hunting 
country but twenty-one days, and had 
a total bag of three big rams, four billy 
goats, four big bull elk, one bear and 
two blacktail bucks, and no member of 


the party had killed a female of any 
species, so we decided to quit, and 
next day packed up and started for 
main camp, where we arrived without 
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untoward incident, and found that Bill, 
the cook, had killed a 4-point bull to 
take home for meat, so you may be 
sure we had a heavy pack out. We 
had to use two of the saddle horses, in 
addition to our regular packs, but we 
got out in fine shape and reached Stad- 
ler’s ranch Saturday, Oct. 26th, all well 
and happy. We got a neighbor, Mr. 
Cook, to drive us out to Drummond, 
and arrived home at Aberdeen, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 29th, where our specimens ex- 
cited great enthusiasm among the hunt- 
ing fraternity. : 

We will certainly have to ‘‘hand it” 
to Joe Stadler. He seemed to know 
every elk and sheep and -goat by- his 
first name, and all the habits of the 
whole family ;-was always pleasant and 
courteous. The same can be said of 
Chance Beebe, and Bill, our cook. There 
was no particle of envy or bad feeling 
on the trip, and I am sure if any of us 
ever go to that country again, and God 
grant we may, Stadler will be one_of 
the party if we have to kidnap him. 

We took about 100 pictures on the 
trip, a few of which I have used to illus- 
trate this revital. 





AN ALASKAN HUNTING BOAT. 


The launch, Grubstake II, 


deer hunting trips 


owned by E. D. Beattie of Juneau, Alaska, used for bear, goat and 
in that country. 





HUNTING BEARS IN THE OPEN 


(A SPRING BEAR HUNT IN WYOMING) 


WILL B. SHORE, M. D. 


Hunting bears without the aid of 
dogs, traps, bait or any other device or 
means exeept a pair of binoculars and 
a gun is what is termed hunting bear 
in the open. In this style of hunting 
the bears and the hunter both have 
about an even break and it is unlike 
hunting bear with a large pack of well 
broken dogs, which is almost a ‘‘cinch”’ 
under ordinary conditions, as a brown 
or black bear has a slim chance to get 
away from a good bunch of dogs if the 
track is fairly fresh. 

Still hunting bears without dogs, etc., 
requires time, patience, knowledge of 
the habits, peculiarities, instincts, traits 
of bear, a general idea of what to ex- 
pect a bear to do under certain circum- 
stances, where to find him at different 
times, where he is feeding and what 
class of food he prefers, usual direction 
of the wind, distance a bear can see, 
hear or scent a human being under or- 
dinary circumstances, and many other 
things to be understood and considered 
to be successful in hunting bear with- 
out any assistance except the trained 
eye, good judgment and bear wisdom. 


Bears are not as frequently seen 
and killed while hunting in the big 
game country as other game ani- 
mals, such as elk, deer, ete.  Al- 
though there may be lots of bears in 
the country, a hunter will not be likely 
to get a shot at one unless he finds a 
bear eating on a bait. This goes to 
show that a bear is by nature timid, has 
acute senses, and can see or smell a man 
and make his get-away quicker than 
most any other big game animal. A 
person might hunt all fall in a good 
bear country and not get a good shot 
at a bear. 

After some experience in hunting 
bears in the open, it is very apparent 
the reason why a hunter seldom sees 
bear in the woods, or rather, gets close 
enough to get a good shot. A bear has 


a good ear, an acute smell and just a 
fair vision. He will generally hear or 
scent a man first, and is making a fast 
get-away when the hunter sees him. A 
bear sees well, but his eye is small and 
deep set, which of course limits his 
field of vision, and he cannot see as far 
to either side of him as a deer or moun- 
tain sheep, which animals have eyes 
set out farther from the head. How- 
ever, a bear can see a hunter very 
quickly if he gets in range of vision. 
There is not as much danger of a bear 
seeing a man when slipping up close 
enough to get a shot as there is in the 
animal hearing or scenting him. A bear 
makes up his mind very quickly that 
he is in danger, and not being curious 
like a deer or elk (which will usually 
stop a moment to take another look to 
be sure of danger) he will immediately 
hit a high lope and not stop until out 
of range. 

The most important and, in fact, the 
fundamental principle in hunting bear 
in the open is to try and see the bear 
first. This, of course, is pretty hard to 
do unless you are in a good bear coun- 
try, get your game located, find where 
they are feeding and what they are 
feeding upon, and have a partly open 
country to hunt. The spring is by big 
odds the most favorable time to hunt 
bear in the open. The main reasons 
are that in the spring, shortly after the 
bear comes out from his long winter’s 
sleep, he has an appetite that it seems 
almost impossible for him to satisfy, 
and he will eat most anything and 
everything in sight. It is true that a 
bear does not eat much the first few 
days after he comes out of his hole, un- 
til his stomach gets back ‘‘on the job,”’ 
but when his stomach does start to 
work he sure keeps it busy, and he does 
not need any beef, iron and wine to 
spruce up his appetite. The bear’s main 
diet in early spring is herbaceous and he 


spends much of his time grubbing for 
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roots on the hillsides where the vegeta- 
tion is farther advanced on account of 
the sun striking the hill slopes first. 
The spring is the only season that the 
bears frequent the bare ridges to any 
extent. 

The black and brown bears care very 
little for meat or carrion in the spring 
if they can get the kind of vegetation 
they wish, and I have watched them 
come up to a winter-killed animal ear- 
cass, rake out a few paws’ full of mag- 
gots, and pass on without touching the 
meat. 

We found it a good scheme to camp 
and hold our horses on a different creek 





by pack and saddle horse route only. 
We picked our ten horses to take out 
on the trip—three saddle horses and 
seven pack horses. 

After getting all our outfit together, 
we soon threw our packs on the horses, 
tied fast and turned loose the pack 
horses and hit the trail for the high 
peaks for a thirty-day hunt in the fa- 
mous big game fields of Wyoming, far 
remote from the petty cares and routine 
of modern life. 

The first night we camped on a nice 
trout stream about twenty-four miles 
out. It seemed good to get into camp 
and smell the bacon frying, the aroma 
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from where we were hunting. The 
wind, which blows more or less consist- 
ently on the ridges, we found to be a 
decided advantage to us, and on one 
oceasion we got almost close enough to 
a bear to count his eyelashes, helped by 
a hard wind blowing in our favor. 
The above remarks are introductory 
to a spring bear hunt indulged in by a 
a party of three, consisting of a doctor 
from the East, a cook we called Bill 
and the writer. We decided to get 
back some eighty miles from the rail- 
road and away from civilization into a 
country, rough and mountainous, where 
there is no settlement. This country 
has no wagon road and is approached 


of the coffee and the biscuits browning 
in the Dutch oven. The mountains at 
this season are beautiful and inviting 
and all nature was coming to life after 
the long inactive winter. The hills, only 
yesterday white, are today green; the 
forget-me-nots, blue violets and indigo 
are peeping up above the green grass; 
the mountain streams are bursting forth 
and rumbling the eall of spring; the 
numerous bands of elk are fat and oc- 
casionally a small spotted calf is seen 
hiding in the sage brush. All these 
things, coupled with the balmy air, are 
indications of spring in the mountains. 

Early the next morning found us 
packed up and on our way. This was 
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a fine day’s travel and took us along a 
ereek with a wide valley spreading out 
on either side like a large green rug 
spotted with many colored flowers. 
About the middle of the afternoon we 
reached a fine camp, where there was 
plenty of wood, water and horse feed. 
It was here that a new method of fish- 
ing for trout was sprung on the doctor. 
We were talking about fishing and the 
best fly or bait to use at this season of 
the year. The doctor had a fine bunch 
of fishing tackle he had brought with 
him. He was showing his fishing out- 
fit to the cook and asked him to pick 
out what would be the best fly to use. 
The cook handed the doctor a full- 
grown club and told him it was the 
best fishing tackle that he knew of. The 
doctor said he had been warned not to 
believe everything he heard west of the 
Missouri, and he would not ‘‘fall’’ for 
club fishing and snipe hunting. The 
cook was born in Missouri and raised in 
Wyoming, so he said, ‘‘Follow me.’’ He 
took us to a near-by lake fed by a fresh 
trout stream. In a few minutes the 
cook had his shoes off and was in the 
trout stream up to his knees in water 
with the club, beating the water like a 
mad housewife beating a carpet. The 
doctor was just remarking that our 
cook was having a brain-storm or suf- 
fering from an acute attack of mania 
when a three-pound trout landed at the 
doctor’s feet. The fish go up into the 
small stream by the hundreds to spawn 
and they are easy prey. We only 
caught just what we wished to eat. 

The third day found us in the bear 
country and we saw all kinds of fresh 
signs all around our camp site. The 
snow was quite deep in places and we 
saw where a big old bear had wallowed 
through a big drift. 

The next two days we spent in fixing 
up camp and in prospecting the coun- 
try for fresh sign. We saw lots of 
fresh tracks and while on the divide we 
saw a bunch of big rams. They were 
nearly as white as snow. 

The following day we went over on 
another creek. This was a fine coun- 
try. The creek was well timbered and 
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the ridges were partly bare and covered 
with vegetation. We could see where 
the bears had been grubbing on the 
ridges, but we did not see any. 

The next day we got an early start 
and came back to where we were the 
previous day. The wind was blowing 
hard up the creek, so we thought best 
to go up to the head of the creek and 
work down, with the wind favoring us. 
We must have gone down the creek 
about a mile before seeing any very 
fresh bear sign. After finding fresh 
tracks that we knew had been made 
only a short time, we decided to get 
upon a point and use our glasses. After 
looking for quite a while with the 
glasses and not being able to locate 
anything, we were just about to move 
when I happened to look over in the 
next gulch and see a black object in a 
tree. We put the glass s on the black 
object and it was sure a bear. The 
wind was right and the bear had not 
seen us, SO We were sure that we would 
have at least one bear to take to camp. 
We had no trouble and got under the 
tree the bear was in before we were dis- 


‘covered. One shot and it seemed like 


the air was full of fur as she came 
tumbling down from limb to limb. We 
had our first bear, an old sow with a 
fine coat of fur. On the way to camp 
we saw a little calf elk hid by its 
mother in a cluster of trees. We picked 
it up and judged it would weigh about 
30 pounds. It was just a few days old. 
When we left for camp the calf fol- 
lowed us quite a ways. A calf at this 
age has no scent and a coyote will pass 
near it without smelling it. 

Early the next morning we were off 
again for another bear. We climbed to 
the top of the ridge and sat there quite 
a while admiring the mountains, now 
covered with thousands of wild flowers 
of the brightest and most variegated 
colors. While looking off about a mile 
we saw a big black bear walk across a 
small park. The wind was again in our 
favor, so we immediately started for 
the park where we had seen the bear. 
It did not take us long to hike to where 
we had seen the animal. We were very 
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-autious in approaching the little park. 
We could not see the bear, so I decided 
he must be lying down at the edge of 
the timber. My companion just then 
made some remark and the bear heard 
him and got up about thirty steps in 
front of us. It was a fine shot, but it 
took the hunter by surprise and he 
missed two shots and the bear got away. 
We felt pretty bad about our misfor- 
tune, but if we got them all it would 
not be as exciting and interesting. 

The following day found us out early, 
with a lot of new resolutions about not 
running too strong to conversation. 
Our luck was good and about noon we 
located a brown bear in a washout 
about a quarter of a mile away. It was 
easy to get up on this bear and we 
surely surprised him when we looked 
over a steep bank and saw him about 
fifty yards away. He just had time to 
raise his head and look at us when the 
doctor shot him. He had good fur. 

The next week we located and killed 
three more bears in very much the same 
manner we got the first two. Alto- 
gether we killed five bears and let one 


get away that we should have had. We 
saw other bears besides these, but it 
was not possible to get a shot at them. 
We saw one big bear just about dark, 
but the lateness of the hour prevented 
us from getting him. 

It was now getting past the middle 
of June, so we broke camp and started 
back for town. On our way home we 
saw a big bunch of bull elk. Their 
horns were about a foot long, in the vel- 
vet, and had two points. In due time 
we arrived at the railroad. The first 
person to meet us was the Chinaman. 
He wanted to know if we had saved 
him the gall bladders of the bear. He 
told us that he sent the gall back to 
China for medicine. 

We were out forty days in all, spend- 
ing some of our time fishing. The 
spring is the season; the air is most 
balmy and bracing, the landscape 
brightest, the mountains the greenest, 
the flowers the most brilliant, the at- 
mosphere the most fragrant, and nature 
is in its most cheerful mood. 

If you want a new lease on life try 
a spring bear hunt. 

















An old bear skull found at oid Indian camp, Lakina River, Alaska, measuring 17 in. in length. 
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Photographed by J. P. Hubrick. 
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LARGE AND SMALL BORES IN 


SHOTGUNS 


THE 28-GAUGE 


CHARLES ASKINS 


In writing a series of articles on the 
different gauges of shotguns, I shall 
begin with the 28, not because it is rel- 
atively of the greatest importance, but 
rather for the reason that | must begin 
somewhere, either at the top or bottom, 
with the 28 or the 8.. I believe the tiny 
gun is attracting fully as much atten- 
tion right now as the big goose gun at 
the other extreme. 

The present tendency pretty much all 
over the world is toward lighter fire- 
arms of reduced bore. This is true both 
of shotguns and rifles, though in our 
progress toward reduced gauge and 
lighter pieces, riflemen have shown the 
way. The old 450-bore military rifle 
has been replaced by the 30 and smaller 
ealibers—this with a gain in every re- 
spect, velocity, power, accuracy, range 
trajectory and lighter weapon. 

Unfortunately our shotgun enthusi- 
ast has more complex factors to deal 
with than has the man of the spiral 
tube. He cannot secure high velocity 
and long range by the simple device of 
lessening his lead and increasing his 
powder. Take a long, sharp-pointed 
bullet of narrow ealiber, start it fast 
and it will keep going a long time, re- 
taining its velocity and power at ranges 
well ‘beyond that of a short, blunt- 
pointed bullet which might have equal 
or greater striking force near the muz- 
zle. Let some inventive genius give us 
a pointed missile which will fly in a 
compact mass over a_ twenty-yard 
course at the rate of 2,000 feet a sec- 
ond, then burst, spreading into an even 
pattern, and we of the smooth-bore will 
begin to overtake the riflemen hand 
over fist. 

The stone wall that our shotgun 
ballistic expert runs up against when 
attempting to develop power and ef- 
fectiveness in small bores is this—he 





Las not a single, well-shaped missile to 
deal with, but a host of tiny missiles, 
every one of such shape as to receive 
the maximum resistance from the air. 
Suppose we had a gun of a ealiber to 
shoot a single, round ball of the size of 
a number 8 shot, how far could we 
shoot it? The chances are we couldn’t 
kill a quail with it at forty yards if 
we gave it an initial velocity of 3,000 
feet, for the bullet would have lost 
2,000 feet in traversing the range, 
striking the mark with no more force 
than would an ordinary pellet at fifty 
feet. In shotgun shooting we must put, 
not a pellet but a pattern on the mark, 
and hence while we demand all the 
velocity possible, should it be gained at 
the expense of pattern, the result is a 
net loss. 

In shotgun ballistics pattern and pen- 
etration must be combined, and neither 
developed at the expense of the other. 
So fixed is this principle in the minds 
of gunmakers and ammunition firms 
that the English have fixed on a stan- 
dard velocity of 1,050 feet over a 
twenty-yard range, beyond which ve- 
locity it is not worth while to go, be- 
cause missile speed is then secured at 
the expense of pattern, resulting in a 
net loss in effectiveness. I believe that 
eventually a system of boring will be 
evolved which will permit higher veloc- 
ities, say up to 1,200 feet, with a gain 
rather than a loss in pattern, but this 
remains to be seen. We are dealing 
with present conditions now, and our 
gun builders very uniformly maintain 
that we cannot have much greater pen- 
etration without equal or greater loss 
in pattern. It follows that if ail shot- 
guns of whatever gauge are to have 
approximately equal shot velocities, 
we can calculate their power very 
readily on the simple basis of pattern 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF PATTERN 


Shot at 35 yds., ina 24-in. circle; photograph 


OF AN ITHACA 28-GAUGE, 


reduces circle to six inches; inner circle, three 


inches Load, 3-4, 5-8, No. 8. Pattern is, 160—64 per cent., pattern excellent. An illustration sent 
for editor’s information shows the original target from which the pattern was photographed. 


or the amount of shot they carry. 

An 8-gauge gun, shooting two ounces 
of number 8 shot at normal velocity, 
can be so bored as to give about 80 per 
cent, or 640 pellets, in a thirty-inch 
circle at forty yards. A 28-gauge will 
throw 65 per cent of its five-eighths- 
ounce charge in a like circle, 160 pel- 
lets. The one pattern, as may be noted, 
contains four times as many shot as the 
other, and, since penetration is prac- 
tically the same, must have four times 
the power. In simpler words this means 


that if the 28 will strike a bird a two- 
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pound blow, the 8-gauge will hit him 
with a foree of eight pounds. 

Perhaps it would be better to com- 
pare the 28 with a 12-gauge trap gun, 
the latter being well known to every- 
body. Because the 12-gauge throws 
double the quantity of shot of the 28, 
velocities the same, the 12 must land on 
its game with double the striking force 
of the 28. For comparison I have 
granted the 12 a pattern of 375, or 75 
per cent, of its charge, and the little 
gun a pattern of 175, or 70 per cent, of 
its load, though it is easier to secure 
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75 per cent for the big gun than 70 for 
the smaller. 

Now while we have shown that the 
12 has double the power of the 28 at 
forty yards, for the simple reason that 
it puts twice as many pellets in a given 
space, all missiles having like force, yet 
it must not be taken that the 28 has 
but half the killing range of the 12. Let 
us see. The 12-bore shoots into a 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards, the 28 
into a fifteen-inch at twenty. Taking 
the smaller circle at fourteen inches 
square, near enough for our purpose, 
and the circle of the 12 as twenty-eight 
inches square, we have 196 square 
inches in the smaller circle, as com- 
pared with 784 square inches in the 
larger. Putting it more plainly, the 
small gun places one pellet in nearly 
every square inch, while the 12 gets but 
one shot in every two square inches. It 
is then readily appreciated that the 28 
will prove more deadly at twenty yards 
than will the 12 at forty. The missiles 
of the smaller gun are also traveling at 
quite a bit higher rate than those of 
the larger weapon, which also must be 
taken into account when reckoning the 
comparative power of the two arms at 
different ranges., It remains to find the 
range at which the 28 will balance the 
12 at forty yards. 

Testing the little gun at thirty yards, 
where it will cover approximately 
twenty-two and one-half inches, or we 
will say twenty-one inches square, we 
find that its pattern puts one pellet on 
every two and thirteen-twenty-fifths 
inches, as compared with one pellet on 
every two and eleven-hundredths inch- 
es for the 12, a very slight advantage 
to the latter. When, however, we take 
up striking energy, we find that the mis- 
siles of the 28 at thirty yards are trav- 
eling at the rate of 700 feet a second 
when they strike, as compared with a 
striking velocity of 618 feet for the 12 
at forty yards. Figuring this out 
through a process which we need not 
take up space to illustrate here, we find 
that in combined pattern and striking 
energy the smaller gun has the advan- 
tage in the ratio of 1,093 to 990. A com- 
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bination of striking energy and pat- 
tern are the true measure of shotgun 
effectiveness, and we thus see that the 
killing qualities of the 28 at thirty 
yards are fully equal to those of the 12- 
gauge at forty—at least theoretically 
I believe, moreover, that practically 
as well as theoretically the little gun 
will accomplish as much at thirty yards 
as will the bigger piece at forty. The 
large weapon covers more space at forty 
yards than does the small one at thirty, 
it is true, and not quite such fine hold- 
ing would be needed, but, on the other 
hand, with shot traveling faster and 
the range shortened, lead would be 
much simplified. Not to split hairs 
about it, a bird winging at the rate of 
seventy-five feet a second would travel 
eight feet while the shot were reaching 
him at thirty yards, and rather better 
than twelve feet while the missiles were 
traveling the forty-yard course. The 
difference in lead between eight and 
twelve feet would be appreciated by 
any marksman. Let me add _ before 
anyone starts an argument about this 
eight-foot lead at thirty yards that a 
gun with a lively swing could cut this 
theoretical lead in two, giving a prac- 
tical lead of four feet at the distance. 
An advantageous feature of the little 
gun, not generally taken in considera- 
tion, is that owing to its light weight it 
ean be handled faster. Where a man is 
not accustomed to handling a gun daily, 
or where his muscles have become flac- 
eid from disuse, a seven and a half- 
pound gun may feel heavy and handle 
slow. People attached to the five- 
pound 28 have claimed that in quail 
shooting a bird can be covered with the 
featherweight piece two yards faster 
than with the 12. This two yards gain 
looks small, but in shotgun patterns it 
would make quite a difference, cutting 
down the pattern circle from fifteen 
inches to about twelve or thirteen, and 
putting one-half more shot into the 
bird. Lest this statement seem extrav- 
agant, let me prove it. A fifteen-inch 
circle, or fourteen inches square as we 
have taken it, contains 196 square 
inches; a twelve-inch cirele or eleven 
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inches square, 121 square inches; a 
pattern of 175 places 1.44 shot in every 
square inch of the twelve-inch circle 
and nine-tenths of a shot in every inch 
square of the fifteen-inch circle—add 
one-half to the nine-tenths and we have 
1.35 for the larger circle as compared 
with 1.44 for the smaller. 

In diagrams for analyzing quail loads 
the bird is taken as occupying a space 
three inches square, and according to 
this, at eighteen yards the little gun 
would put about thirteen pellets into 
the bird—plenty to kill him, surely. 


THE WORK OF THE SAME GUN. 


Showing what it did at the same distance with 
round bullets, reduced from a 6-in. bullseye. 


Probably this rapid handling of the 
light gun, in connection with its dense 
pattern when the range is thereby 
shortened, accounts for the fixed belief 
of many that the 28 is more deadly in 
their hands than is any other gun. 

I think that, all figures and theories 
aside, the average unprejudiced marks- 
man will soon learn when using the 28 
that he ean cut down birds at thirty 
yards with the same certainty that he 
could with a 12 at forty yards. The 
use of a 28 will, therefore, depend for 
its effectiveness entirely on the willing- 
ness of the marksman to shoot a well 
choked gun and to restrict his range to 
thirty yards, or never more than thirty- 
five. If he is content to shoot at thirty 
yards and under, our field shot will 
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discover that his 28 is surprisingly 
deadly; but, on the other hand, if he 
persuades himself that he is going to 
kill at just as long range as he ever did 
with the 12, great disappointment is in 
store for him. The ¢rouble with most 
of us is that we are creatures of habit; 
habitually we have shot at birds when 
within a certain distance, and habitu- 
ally we keep it up, no matter what the 
size of our gun. That won’t do; we'll 
have to get over that when we take up 
the 28. 

The 12-gauge has a longer effective 
range, other things as choke and veloc- 
ity being equal, than any gauge smaller, 
and the narrower the bore the shorter 
the range at which it will kill uniformly 
—just keep that in mind all the time. 
Moreover, taking the arms as a rule and 
paying no attention to the occasional 
exception, the bigger the bore the better 
it patterns with large shot. Shot larger 
than 4’s are best adapted to a 10-gauge, 
and it will rarely be found wise to use 
a 28 on game which requires hitting 
with missiles larger than 7144. This 
fact usually restricts the small gun to 
such game birds as snipe, quail and 
grouse, though very fair work can be 
done on waterfowl where they come in 
well to decoys. s 

It will be readily agreed and granted 
that the 28-gauge sends its missiles with 
a velocity equal to any other shotgun, 
henee killing range is governed solely 
by pattern. The pattern can never be 
dense enough, owing to the small quan- 
tity of shot thrown, for really long 
range work, and therefore, at mid- 
range, we must not sacrifice such 
density of pattern as we have by open- 
ing the bore, making it a cylinder or 
modifying it greatly. Personally, in 
the 28, I favor full-choked guns only, 
though many might find it an advan- 
tage to have the first barrel modified. 

A eylinder bored 28, with its 40 per 
cent or 100 pellet pattern, is reliable on 
quail at twenty yards, but the chances 
are that every man who owns such a 
weapon will attempt much longer shots, 
resulting in many wounded birds. The 
man who feels that his skill is not equal 
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to any other than a cylinder gun should 
choose a weapon carrying a full ounce of 
shot. Having skill of that order, the 
28 must disappoint him, either because 
of shortened range or narrowed killing 
circle. Having become possessed of a 
little gun, a man should endeavor to 
grow to it, to acquire the speed and ac- 
curacy necessary to its effective use. 
The Parker Gun Company, the orig- 
inal manufacturers of the 28 in this 
country, have shown some partiality to 
rather heavy guns in this bore. The 
Parkers have recommended a weapon 
of from five and three-fourths to six 
and one-fourth pounds, shooting a load 
of two and one-eighth drams of pow- 
der and three-fourths-ounce of shot. 


Considering the gauge, this is certainly 
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than normal 28-gauge load is de- 
manded ? 

My ultimate conclusion was that a 
man who wants a 28 wants that gauge 
from top to bottom, including the light 
weight of arm and the light loads that 
go with it—factory loads, in fact. Not 
much fault can be found with the Ith- 
aca 28, which is generally built in bar- 
rel lengths of twenty-four and twenty- 
six inches, weight of piece from four 
and one-half to five and three-fourths 
pounds, chambered for the standard 
shell. 

Here is a gunmaker’s formula for 
securing the correct weight of arm in 
proportion to load. The table may give 
someone a very good hint as to what 
his 28-gauge gun should weigh, pro- 
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THE SAME ITHACA GUN GOTTEN UP AS A KNOCKABOUT 


a powerful combination. I have myself 
a decided leaning towards weighty arms 
and pretty stiff charges in any gauge. 
My own Parker 28 had thirty-inch bar- 
rel, with a weight of six and three- 
fourths pounds. I have shot in this arm 
a load as high as two and one-fourth 
drams of powder and seven-eighths of 
an ounce of shot, but my regular load 
was two and one-eighth and three- 
fourths-ounece, which permitted better 
wadding. Now for special use, where 
it is desired to get everything possible 
out of the gauge, to make it, in fact, 
about equal to an ordinary 20, these 
weighty arms and powerful loads are 
all right. Still, why not use the 20- 
gauge in the first place, where a heavier 


vided he knows what eartridge he 


wishes to shoot. 


Table of Weight of Arm in Proportion 
to Load—28-Gauge. 
Weight 
of shot. of gun. 
l4-ounce 4 pounds 
5e-ounce 414 pounds 
2 drams ¥e-ounce 5 pounds 
21% drams 5e-ounee 514 pounds 
21,4 drams ...... %4-ounee 6 to 61% lbs. 


Weight 
Load. 
134 drams 
134 drams 


The second load of this table, one 
and three-fourths, five-eighths-ouncee, is 
that in general use in guns of ordinary 
weight. The heaviest load listed by the 
Winchester Company is two drams and 
five-eighths-ounce. Any arm weighing 
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above five pounds ought to be able to 
handle this charge, though it would 
need to be chambered for a two and 
seven-eighths-inch shell. The heaviest 
load, two and one-eighth, three-fourths, 
is not furnished in machine-loaded 
shells. I must warn my reader, too, 
that quite a heavy breech pressure is 
developed by this charge and the gun 
must have very strong barrels, prefer- 
ably 28-gauge, barrels to fit a 20-gauge 
frame. 

The 28-bore cartridges can be ob- 
tained loaded with various kinds of 
nitro, as well as black powder, and in 
shot from number one to ten. Ordi- 
narily nine and eight shot are used for 
quail and snipe. Generally the smaller 
size is recommended, but I think this 
is because many of the little guns are 
modified—in a full-choked gun I should 
give the preference to number eight 
shot for quail, seven and one-half for 
grouse. For ducks, too, I have found 
little advantage in shooting shot larger 
than seven and one-half. Two drams 
of nitro powder and five-eighths-ounce 
seven and one-half will kill a duck as 
far as it will a quail, this owing to the 
larger mark and the number of pellets 
which strike it. 

The velocities of the loads given in 
the table range from 940 feet-seconds 
for the one and three-fourths, five- 
eighths, to 1,020 for the two and one- 
eighth, three-fourths—practically the 
same velocities as would be secured 
from 12-bore cartridges of the various 
dimensions. The exact velocities, strik- 
ing energy, etc., I will tabulate at the 


end of this series of articles, in connec- 
tion with those of other gauges. They 
will thus be handier as a comparison. 

The 28-gauge, together with the 20, 
has a field of usefulness which is rarely 
mentioned. It sometimes happens that 
canoeists, explorers, fishermen, moun- 
tain climbers and others are so limited 
as to the weight they can carry that it 
is impossible to take both shotgun and 
rifle. Still there may be both large and 
small game, and a bit of shooting will 
break what otherwise might be a mo- 
notonous trip. Under such cireum- 
stances a light 28-gauge has proved a 
very desirable weapon. Weighing five 
pounds or less, a weight not greatly in 
excess of a big revolver, with a sling- 
strap to fasten it to the back, the little 
gun is hardly ever in the way and 
nearly every day will prove ‘‘ Johnny 
on the spot.’’ With loose shot it will 
account for quail, grouse, waterfowl, 
turkey or any other winged game, and 
with solid round ball it is a deadly deer 
gun up to fifty yards or a trifle further. 
I have made five shot targets in a six- 
inch ecirele at fifty yards with the 
round ball, and at running shooting in 
the woods have found it about as ef- 
fective as a rifle. At short range it 
kills bear, moose or any American 
game, and while its accurate range is 
fifty yards, a deer is liable to be 
dropped in his tracks at a hundred. 
Cottar tried the round bullets on rhino 
in East Africa—but that is another 
story. 

(To be followed by article on the 
20-gauge.) 


Night in the Canon 


The stars twinkle kindly through the 
open spaces between the _ cotton-wood 
trees. The dim light from the young moon 
just rising over the eastern ridge tempers 
the blackness of the shadows, and in places 
reflects on the turbulent waters of the 
stream, giving them a peculiar, mottled ap- 
pearance. The noisy little waterfall in 
front of our camp seems to be making 
more of a fuss than ever, in an effort to 
drown out the other sounds in the cafion. 


A coyote calls from some distant range, 
and from far and near come the answering 
cries of its kind. The trail winds up the 
canon toward the peak, and from the next 
camp the gentle breeze brings the faint, 
far-off tinkle of music. The odor of sage 
brush comes faintly to one’s nostrils, mak- 
ing one draw deep breaths in order to in- 
hale as much of it as possible. Surely 
God’s free out-of-doors is man’s best resting 


place! 
OLIVE ELSIE LEE. 











THE AUTHOR, HIS THREE SONS AND THEIR BAG OF DEER.* 


A HOLIDAY HUNT IN TEXAS 
JAY E. ADAMS 


It has been my custom for many 
years to present my three boys on 
Christmas Eve with a little card en- 
titling them to a holiday hunt at my 
expense, which seems to please them 
more than anything else | could give 
them. The boys now are men, but we 
still keep up the custom and still en- 
joy the hunts, of which there have been 
many, some with better and some with 
poorer success. I mention in this story 
the hunt just passed, in which we killed 
nine buck deer in two days and a half 
and some 200 quail and two dozen 
ducks and several coyotes. We had a 
royal trip and people of the North will 
no doubt enjoy reading some of the 
details while they sit around their fire- 
places these cold winter nights and 
imagine us out in the great outdoors, 


sleeping in the open without even a 
tent to cover us. This is a glorious 
country for climate and a great place 
for the sportsman. 

Our deer season opens on November 
Ist and closes December 31st. Each 
person is allowed three buck deer—no 
does or fawns, and no more than three 
deer in the season. An affidavit must 
be made in order to bring your game 
home, to the effect that you have only 
killed three buek deer, and that you 
are shipping them to your own home, 
not to be sold, but to be used only by 
yourself and friends. 

The writer having already been on a 
hunt in November with a North Texas 
friend, had killed two deer, and there- 
fore had only one more coming. The 


three boys had not been hunting, and 
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were therefore entitled to three each, 
making a total of ten bucks which was 
to be our limit. We got nine of them 
and could have had as many more. 

We left here (San Antonio, Texas) 
on Christmas morning, 1913, with the 
cook, to get off at Encinal, 100 miles 
south on the I. & G. N. railroad. We 
soon hired a team of mules and a wagon 
and started east to the ranch of a 
friend, who, I might say, owns and 
controls about 200,000 acres, and per- 
mits no deer hunting except to special 
friends who he knows will not disre- 
gard the law or shoot his cattle. We 
did not get to camp until the second 
day, and the first deer was seen while 
we were still driving along the public 
road. When within about a mile of 
camp we saw a doe emerge from the 
brush, closely followed by a big buck. 
The three boys, having rifles in hand 
and being on the lookout, fired simul- 
taneously, and the buck dropped with 
two fatal shots. We do not know who 


killed it, but are certain that two of 


them did. One shot struck about the 
heart and the other broke the back. 
We soon loaded this into the wagon and 
went on to camp. Then we spent most 
of that evening in preparing camp and 
hanging up the deer we had, and early 
the next morning all started for the 
morning hunt, each going in different 
directions. 

The only way we hunt deer here is 
to still-hunt them, each person going 
alone and going as quietly as possible, 
or to rattle horns in some secluded 
place, which makes the bucks think a 
fight is going on and causes them to 
rush up to see the trouble, when they 
are killed. A great many people, I must 
say, get up in trees and rattle horns 
and call the deer to them in this way, 
particularly in a brushy country. One 
young lady living on a large ranch 
here, and a friend of ours, rattled up 
three deer at the same time, and she 
was so excited in trying to adjust her- 
self in the tree to get a good shot, she 
fell out of the tree with the three bucks 
almost on top of her. Which was scared 
the most I am unable to say, as the 
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bucks ran away, and so did the girl. 

On this morning’s hunt each took a 
different direction with his Winchester 
.30. We all carry guns exactly alike, 
so that one will not have the advantage 
over the other and so that we can all 
use the same ammunition ; besides, there 
is not one of the four of us who would 
have any other gun for deer hunting. 
About 10 o’clock we returned to camp 
for breakfast, and each told the story 
of what he saw and what he got. The 
youngest boy, now 17, has had his gun 
this, the second season, and he had the 
best luck that morning, which was as 
follows: He walked back the main 
road about a mile, right where they had 
killed the deer the evening before, and 
he killed three bucks and dressed them, 
and two coyotes, and was back to camp 
at 10 o’clock. His hunt was over and 
he had to take down his gun and put 
it in the trunk. After that, however, 
he used a shotgun and killed quail and 
ducks. The others had done nothing, 
but had seen several does and fawns 
and a few bucks. That evening the sec- 
ond boy killed a very large 12-point 
buck, and the next morning he killed 
another 12-pointer, which made his 
limit, and his gun was put away. 

The writer and eldest son had not as 
yet killed anything, and had one more 
day in which to hunt, and we were not 
at all worried, knowing that we would 
get all that was necessary, and all that 
the mules could pull. The eldest son 
got a big buck that evening, and the 
next morning, when we had to break 
camp, he got another, making two for 
him. The writer had been lying low 
and not hunting very hard, just stay- 
ing around camp cooking, reading and 
resting until the last evening. After 
going out about a mile and a half from 
camp, I saw some ten or twelve deer in 
one bunch, but too far away to tell 
whether there were any bucks, but after 
following some quarter of a mile, I 
saw one buck in the bunch, and they 
all disappeared over a hill, but not hav- 
ing seen me. I came upon them again 
in about another quarter of a mile, and 
saw a part of the bunch on my left 
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grazing along, but saw no buck; on my 
right I saw a doe run across a little 
open park, which was free from brush, 
and through the brush and cactus I saw 
a buck stick up his head and look at 
me, but it was a long way off and I hes- 
itated to shoot. But I thought, now I 
will shoot, and as he goes across the flat 
in the direction the doe went, will try 
my luck on him as he runs; so I shot a 
careless shot. and to my amazement 
down he caine. It being a long distance, 
I stepped to where the deer was down 
and it was 186 long steps, and the deer 
was dead, with a hole through the 
spinal column, severing the spinal cord. 
The first shot being fatal, I was de- 
prived of the pleasure of a shot at him 
as he ran across the open, as I had ex- 
pected, and I was therefore somewhat 
disappointed, but my limit was reached 
and my hunting was over, and nine 
bucks were now secured and had to be 
loaded and hauled twenty-five miles to 
town. This, together with our camping 
outfit, would be a load, and I could 


foresee the pleasure of walking most of 
that distance, which we all had to do, 
because the mules could not more than 


pull the meat and camp outfit. It took 
us two days to get to the railroad and 
home the next morning, which was New 
Year’s morning. The boys, of course, 
shot quail and ducks with their shpt- 
guns as we went out and came back. 
The statement I want to make stand 
out plain is this: That while nine bucks 
were killed, not a doe nor a fawn were 
shot at and not a deer was shot at that 
was standing which was not killed at a 


single shot, except where the first deer 


was shot by the two boys simultane- 
ously, both making fatal shots, as ex- 
plained above. Not a deer was shot in 
the hams or shoulders and not a pound 
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of meat was spoiled, and not a deer ran 
away after having been hit. All shots 
were true and fatal and when we got 
home it-was stated by the railroad peo- 
ple and other hunters who were out 
that it was the nicest load of meat ever 
brought in by so small a party. 

There are eight deer shown in the 
picture; one we had cut up and were 
eating on, is why the ninth is not there. 
We did not break the law; we did not 
shoot any cattle. We had a great time, 
enjoying it all, and New Year’s day 
was spent in distributing the meat and 
the skins and heads. Seven of the 
heads are being mounted by ourselves 
and friends, and the meat was distrib- 
uted out to seventy-five families and 
friends. I never like to see so much 
meat in the hands of one party, which 
makes us look like game hogs, but we 
are not. We never lose a pound of meat 
and we never intentionally break the 
law. Two years ago we gave nearly as 
much meat to the Associated Charities 
for the Poor, of which association I am 
a director, and this year we divided 
among our friends as usual. One never 
knows how many friends they really 
have until they go to cutting up veni- 
son, and then they readily see they 
have more friends than they had any 
idea of. 

Speaking of the climate: Several 
nights we slept without the tent in per- 
fect comfort. Many times in different 
holiday seasons we have gone bathing 
in the river, and we have never yet 
been caught in a storm of any kind, so 
we feel perfectly secure as far as the 
weather is concerned, and frequently 
we take our wives and children along 
without hesitation. For real deer hunt- 
ing and good weather, South Texas can 
not be beaten. 

















The Hunter’s Winter Song 


The frost lies crisp on the dead brown grass and jewels the pion trees, 

The blacktail tosses its antlered head and sniffs at the passing breeze ; 

The snow sifts down from the bald old peaks and drifts in the hollow 
swale, 

And the smoke of the campfire floats away as a vapory bridal veil. 

The song of the hunter smites the rocks and breaks into echoing trills 

That fainter grow as they die away in the maze of the distant hills, 

And the fire-tongues lick at the pifon wood and the bacon fries in the 
pan, 

And the soul of the coffee in fragrant steam floats out of the old tin 
can. 


O the hunter’s life is the life for me, away from the world of care, 

Where the rifle eracks and its echoes leap through the heart of the 
mountain air ; 

Where the soul is free 1s the dancing breeze and the heart in the 
bosom leaps, 

And the stars keep wateh through the silent night while the man at 
the campfire sleeps. 


When the red sun peeps o’er the snow-crowned peaks as a ball of 
eternal flame 

He is up and away through the trackless wilds in search of the ant- 
lered game, 

And the deer leaps high at his rifle’s crack and falls on a bier of snow, 

The life blood staining its fleecy bed in a pulsing and crimson flow. 


¥ 

He follows the trail of the lordly elk through the rocks on the moun- 
tain side, 

And stands o’er the form of a fallen king with a sense of exultant 
pride, 

While the mountain lion far up the cliff sends a scream of defiance 
down 

At the bold intruder of strangest form in the garbing of canvas brown. 


O the hunter’s life is the life for me in the wilds of the mountain pass, 

When the frost lies crisp with its sparkling eyes on the breast of the 
dead brown grass, 

And the smoke of the campfire drifts away on the breast of the wintry 
air, 

And the heart beats light and the soul is free from the talons of cling- 
ing care. ; 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 




















CLIMBING THE CAPITOL STEPS AT SALEM, 


ORE.: 





GOV. WEST AT RIGHT, MISS HARDY ON 


HORSE. 


AN INCIDENT OF A CROSS-COUNTRY 
HORSEBACK RIDE 


BRUCE McDANIEL 


‘‘Steady, Goldie boy, steady now,’’ 
crooned Gladys Hardy, the Outdoor 
Life girl, as she started her ride, astride 
her favorite pony, up the steps of the 
state capitol building at Salem, Oregon, 
recently, to greet Governor Oswald 
West and Mayor B. L. Steeves. 

The horse seemed to respond eagerly. 
With measured steps he slowly ascend- 
ed. The crowd surged forward, The 
first steps were passed. Suddenly the 
pony slipped. With one accord a group 
of camera men ran forward. The rid- 
er, never wavering, pulled her horse 
back to safety. One by one the steps 
were passed. 

‘*Six, seven, eight—steady, Goldie— 
nine, ten, eleven—Good old pet— 


twelve,’’ chanted the little 18-year-old 
miss as she urged the faithful animal 
higher and higher. The people cheered 
The motion picture men worked with 
a vigor unsurpassed, but Goldie noticed 
nothing but the low tones of his mis- 
tress. As the top steps were neared a 
smile rippled across the features of the 
plucky girl. ‘‘We will win, Goldie 
dear. We must!’’ she whispered, as she 
saw the governor, eager, expectant, 
waiting to welcome her to his state. 
‘Thirty-three, four, five. Up, pet, up, 
up; now we ’? And then a cheery 
voice rang out above the din of the 
shouting. 

‘‘Hello there, Governor,’’ exclaimed 


the winsome lass as she sat astride her 
623 
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faithful brown pony on the very top 
step of the broad approach to the sec- 
ond floor of the capitol. 

‘Tt was surely some ticklish job mak- 
ing ‘Goldie’ climb those thirty-seven 
high steps to carry an Outdoor Life girl 
to your office, but, you see, we two 
never flinch at a job like that. Be- 
sides, it is all kinds of fun,’’ she 
added wistfully, gazing at the admiring 
governor and the assembled hundreds. 
‘*This is the most fun I’ve had yet. You 
see, that idea is new. I am represent- 
ing the Outdoor Life magazine and 
traveling from Spokane, Washington, 
to the far-off state of Maine, and I like 
to think up new stunts. 

‘‘Want to try a ride yourself?’’ 
queried the vivacious maid. 

‘*You bet I do,’’ retorted the gov- 
ernor. He hastily lengthened the stir- 


rup leather, smiled reassuringly at the 
questioning pony, and before the crowd 
realized it, had swung into the saddle 
and was riding the Outdoor Life girl’s 
steed through the corridor of the cap- 
itol building. 


‘*Bet this is the first horse that has 
ever been ridden through this build- 
ing,’’ he exclaimed over his shoulder 
to his plueky companion. ‘‘I think that 
it would not be far amiss to say that 
‘Goldie’ is the first horse to ever carry 
a governor through any state house in 
America. What do you think of that?’’ 

‘*Tt’s all right, because ‘Goldie’ is an 
Outdoor Life horse. He has to do new 
things and bold things, ’cause that’s 
what I got him for, isn’t it,’’ she re- 
plied, tilting back her broad-brimmed 
hat until her flashing brown eyes could 
be seen. ‘‘Maybe we had better try the 
elevator going down. Do you suppose 
he will like it?’’ 

The elevator was tried, and the rec- 
ord established for the state of Oregon, 
the governor and the Outdoor Life girl, 
for never before has such an event 
taken place in the state. 

‘*T knew he wouldn’t act up,’’ exult- 
antly cried the girlish rider as she, ac- 
companied by the governor, led the 
horse out of the cage. ‘‘He’s the best- 
est horse there is,’’ and she threw her 
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arms affectionately about the neck of 
her pet. The sharp click of a hundred 
cameras announced that the photog- 
raphers had taken advantage of the 
opportunity. 

‘That was surely some fun,’’ ejacu- 
lated the governor, facing the attract- 
ive youngster. ‘‘ Wish I could tag along 
behind you on your long overland jour- 
ney. This outdoor life appeals strongly 
to me.”’ 

‘‘Huh! Maybe you thing it doesn’t 
tome. I’d a whole lot rather be riding 
‘Goldie’ through some silent forest or 
letting him splash through some gurg- 
ling mountain brook than be housed up 
in some conventional boarding scliool. 
I love nature. The mountains, the 
rivers, the woods, the. birds, the night 
things—they are all my friends. Be- 
cause you are a friend of all of them, 
too, I am going to give you this.’’ With 
that she handed the admiring politician 
a full subscription to the Outdoor Life 
magazine. 

‘‘That is just what I need,’’ stated 
Governor West as he thanked the fair 
giver. ‘‘When the work of state gets 
oppressive and _ everything seems 
gloomy and unappealing, it drives 
away the cares to be able to delve into 
a magazine which tells of the works of 
Nature, her life, her charms. After all, 
the outdoor life is the real life.’’ As 
he spoke he grasped the hand of the 
girl to say farewell. The small, wee, 
brown hand was fairly lost in the 
friendly clasp of the governor, but the 
dashing brown eyes lost none of their 
vigor. They spoke only too plainly of 
the appreciation of their owner. 

When the governor turned to leave, 
a score of newspaper men rushed for- 
ward to interview the miss. Fortune 
favored me that day and I led her away 
to a quiet nook in the press room. 

‘‘Well, what do you think of the 
stunt?’’ she interrogated after she had 
perched herself perkily upon the top 
of*one of the copy desks, her neatly 
booted feet swinging to and fro, sev- 
eral inches from the floor. ‘‘Guess some 
of those girls out there are still nervous 
for fear I will fall and get hurt,’’ and 
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her silvery laugh rang out spontane- 
ously. ‘‘My, but it’s fun,’’ she gurgled 
delightfully, ‘‘to watch those hothouse 
misses gasp whenever I try some dan- 
gerous ride.’’ She tilted her head at a 
jaunty angle, gave her shoulders a petu- 
lant shrug, and gave me a brief history 
of her life and trp. 

‘**T was born at Divide, Colorado. My 
early life was a silent communion with 
nature. Whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, I used to climb on my first 
pet, ‘Dollie,’ a burro, and ride into the 
shaded canons and hidden nooks. I 
have always had a desire to be out of 
doors. The woods call me. The tacit 
smell of the fir trees, the sound of the 
birds, the call of the lonely coyote, all 
eall to me. I cannot resist their 
beckon. 

‘‘T have never been harmed by any 
animal while on my trips. Night after 
night I have camped beneath the 
twinkling stars, my saddle for a pillow 
and ‘Goldie’ on guard. I have ecajoled 


the sly wood birds and enticed the 


timid squirrels to frolic near me. Some- 
thing seems to tell them that I am their 
friend. I feel as safe alone in the moun- 
tains as do the society girls ensconced 
in their capacious cars 6r lounging on 
an embroidered divan. 

‘‘This opportunity to take the trip 
to Maine presented itself. I jumped at 
the chance and here I am. I left Spo- 
kane several days ago. Besides having 
to ride a portion of the way on the rail- 
road track, through snowsheds and 
over high trestles, I have encountered 
several unfriendly wanderers. Armed 
with my little friend,’’ and she pointed 
at a neat little automatic strapped to 
her belt, ‘‘and with ‘Goldie’ to keep 
watch I am safe. The tramps made 
hasty steps when this little popgun 
spoke. 

‘Mayors have welcomed me to their 
cities. Governors have welcomed me 
to their states. My Outdoor Life mag- 
azine seems to act as a magic key. The 
plea for the advancement of a true ap- 
preeiation of outdoor life seems in- 
fective. When I leave a city many urge 





























THE ASCENT ACCOMPLISHED. 
LEFT TO RIGHT, GOV. OSWALD WEST, 
HARDY ON “GOLDIE,” MAYOR B. L. 
STEEVES (AGAINST PILLAR) 


MISS 


me to continue my work. They all 
seem surprised when they realize just 
what Nature really can do. The story 
of my trip acts as a spur to force them 
to actually find out what is really go- 
ing on about them. 

‘*T have had staid lawyers and skilled 
doctors down on their knees, listening 
like children to my narrative of the 
wonders of Nature. When I am talk- 
ing the careworn expression seems to 
vanish, but when the last thoughts are 
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past, the aged appearance steals back 
again. One gray-haired lawyer who 
had visited me stated: ‘If I had only 


realized, when a boy, what the study of 


outdoor life meant. Surely nothing 
opens up the heart for a person more 
than close communion with Nature. If 
more would learn the secrets that you 
know their lives would be far more 
cheerful and useful.’ He is only one 
of many. 

‘‘Joe Knowles, the nature man, met 
me in Portland, Oregon. After I reach 
Maine we two intend to further the 
study of nature. He taught me how to 
start my campfire by rubbing two 
sticks together. But,’’ she smiled cov- 
ertly, ‘‘I generally try to fix it so that 
I won’t have to use that method. It is 
really a great deal worse than real 
work. 

‘*T will continue my work as long as 
I possibly can. The girls of today fail 
to take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. Mothers ask me what I do to keep 
so healthy and robust. I give them all 
the same answer: ‘I stay out where 
the birds sing and the light of the sun 
is free.’ Do they send their daughters 


there? Oh, no. They much prefer an 
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MISS HARDY, MAYOR STEEVES. 


opera cloak, a box of fudge and a taxi 
to a daring ride in a canoe through a 
boiling rapids. Maybe it is all right, 
but the girl of the future must develop 
responsibility. She must be able to 
face new situations, grasp new ideals 
and think for herself. Nature is the 
greatest teacher for this. In the end 
she always triumphs.’’ 

The ride of Miss Hardy was wit- 
nessed by hundreds of persons. The 
word that she would dare the feat 
spread like wildfire. Long before she 
started the ascent an eager group of 
onlookers thronged the steps of the cap- 
itol building. Governor West and 
Mayor Steeves, clad in their holiday 
garb, consented most readily to wel- 
come the daring rider. Both com- 
mended the young miss upon her skill 
as a rider and thanked her cordially 
for the work she had done in their state 
to further a fuller study of real life. 
Hundreds of interested persons con- 
gratulated the Outdoor Life girl when 
she stepped from the elevator cage 
after bringing her faithful pony from 
the second floor. 

The rider is now in the state of Cali- 
fornia, traveling towards the trouble 
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zone in Mexico. After leaving San 
Francisco she will continue south until 
she reaches the border. From there she 
will cirele to the north and east and 
head across country for the state of 
Maine. All along the way she intends 
to obtain data concerning the floral and 
physical ¢ondition of the country so 
that ,a comprehensive synopsis of her 
adventure may be had. She is one of 
the first girls in the United States to 
attempt a ride of such length, unaeeom- 
panied. If she wins through she will 


have established a mark for the women 
of the West, a mark which will be hard 
to equal, if not to beat. 

Crities are following her work with 


interest. Many predict that she will 
fail. Those who are acquainted with 
the girl maintain that she will win out 
in spite of their unfavorable prognosti- 
cations. The doubts expressed have had 
no effect, excepting to urge Miss 
Hardy on. 

‘*T represent the Outdoor Life maga- 
zine,’’ she states simply. ‘‘No one who 
has ever attempted a feat for that cor- 
dial magazine has failed. So why 
should I? I am going to show the mod- 
ern world that this talk about women 
being unable to cope with adverse cir 
eumstances is all unnecessary. Women 
ean do it. ° I’m going to be one of the 
first to do it.”’ 








A FLOCK OF “MOUNTAIN QUAIL.” 


Ptarmigan near Argentine Pass, Colo., in winter. 


Two dozen birds are shown in this picture. 


Compliments of Mr. Anthony. 
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“CAGEN” 


CARTS FROM 





THE PINEY WOODS 


WITH THE ARCADIANS OF THE 
MEXICAN GULF 


M. E. DIEHL 


To one who visits for the first time 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast in winter, the 
Spanish moss, holly and mistletoe, pine 
and magnolia, all seem to be draped for 
a continuous holiday. The writer en- 
joyed a visit of more than three years 
in this section, forming many acquaint- 
ances of the Arcadians, who were scat- 
tered up and down this coast in 1755. 

Among the ‘‘Cagens,’’ as they were 
locally called, we had opportunity to 
observe them in their toil in the rice 
marshes, also in the hunt along the riv- 
ers and marshes. 

Their farm implements and vehicles 
are very simple and primitive. They 
usually ride on horseback and often 
whole families come from the ‘‘ piney 
woods’’ in tireless carts, with no iron 
about them, drawn by oxen. In the pic- 
ture several have driven to market with 
sweet potatoes and stove wood. On the 
hunt after alligators and in the rice 


fields we found these people very kind 
They have the genuine article of South- 
ern hospitality. 

in our adventures on the bayous and 
marshes the most novel and exciting, 
perhaps, was our catch of two alligators 
six feet in length, in a very simple way. 
They stay part of the time in water 
holes in grassy marshes, near some body 
of water. In these we projected a pole 
eight feet long, having a sharp iron 
hook on one end. The ‘‘’gator’’ opened 
his cavernous mouth to gulp down the 
intruder, when we jerked the hook into 
the roof of his mouth. Then a long and 
steady pull brought his head to the sur- 
face, when he was shot at close range 
and we landed him. 

These deep, sluggish bayous are 
teeming with large fish and reptiles, 
the flounder for instance, with two eyes 
on one side of his head, usually caught 
with gig and gun. Also the porpoise, 
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three to five feet in length, of value for 
his hide. 

In the field of sport, after all, the 
duck furnishes a large share of real en- 
joyment, especially here where feeding 
grounds and waters are ideal. Extend- 
ing back from the gulf from eight to 
twelve miles is the ‘‘Sea Marsh,’’ to- 
ward which, in November and later, fly 
untold millions of ducks. 

Ducks from zones where flowers die 

All come here for fairer sky: 

For davs their wings have beat the air, 

Baffled not by storm nor care. 

Far above the steeple tops, 

With tireless eyes thev view the crops; 

With searching eye they onward beat, 

Bound for lands of rice and heat. 

A reflective mind will not fail to 
wonder at the instinet which guides 
them ahead of the first ‘‘norther.’’ The 
sky is darkened at sunset by a contin- 
uous swarm, lighting first in the adja- 
cent marshes for feeding, and later in 
the warm waters to rest and bathe af- 
ter a weary flight. 

Much of this marsh is impassable ex- 
cept by a small row boat and is a para- 
dise for hunter as well as for duck. 
This is also a fine retreat for deer. 
which hide in the long grass on the 
hummocks or little islands, but the fel- 
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low who has staying qualities is sure to 
be rewarded by a load of mallard duck 
and fat deer. These hummocks or lit- 
tie islands formed by submarine forces 
and once the floor of the gulf, are nat- 
urally adapted to the tactics of the 
hunter and hiding instinets of the deer. 

Our Areadian friends knew their 
feeding grounds, rode silently from 
the opposite way in the night and snug- 
ly hidden by daylight, seeured many of 
them as they came leaping to the 
‘*mounds’’ for cover. 

Near the mouth of the Caleasieu riv- 
er are fine oysters, and the 
along its course sandwiched in nicely 
with the fine venison and roast duck 
served with French gumbo, as these 
people only ean prepare it, caused 
to leave reluctantly. 

The scene in the photo showing Span- 
ish moss on the live oak trees, the still 
water a natural home of alligators, is 
near the spot on Bayou Teche, La., so 
beautifully deseribed by Longfellow as 
the place where Evangeline and her 
banished lover met. The pictures of al- 
ligators in this photograph were drawn 
in the negative by the enterprising 
camera artist 
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“CAGEN” CARTS FROM THE PINEY WOODS 


WITH THE ARCADIANS OF THE 
MEXICAN GULF 


M. E. DIEHL 


To one who visits for the first time 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast in winter, the 
Spanish moss, holly and mistletoe, pine 
and magnolia, all seem to be draped for 
a continuous holiday. The writer en- 
joyed a visit of more than three years 
in this section, forming many acquaint- 
ances of the Areadians, who were scat- 
tered up and down this coast in 1755. 

Among the ‘‘Cagens,’’ as they were 
locally called, we had cpportunity to 
observe them in their toil in the rice 
marshes, also in the hunt along the riv- 
ers and marshes. 

Their farm implements and vehicles 
are very simple and primitive. They 
usually ride on horseback and often 
whole families come from the ‘‘ piney 
woods’’ in tireless carts, with no iron 
about them, drawn by oxen. In the piec- 
ture several have driven to market with 
sweet potatoes and stove wood. On the 
hunt. after alligators and in the rice 


fields we found these people very kind 
They have the genuine article of South- 
ern hospitality. 

In our adventures on the bayous and 
marshes the most novel and exciting, 
perhaps, was our eateh of two alligators 
six feet in length, in a very simple way. 
They stay part of the time in water 
holes in grassy marshes, near some body 
of water. In these we projected a pole 
eight feet long, having a sharp iron 
hook on one end. The ‘‘’gator’’ opened 
his cavernous mouth to gulp down the 
intruder, when we jerked the hook into 
the roof of his mouth. Then a long and 
steady pull brought his head to the sur- 
face, when he was shot at close range 
and we landed him. 

These deep, sluggish bayous are 
teeming with large fish and _ reptiles, 
the flounder for instance, with two eyes 
on one side of his head, usually caught 
with gig and gun. Also the porpoise, 
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three to five feet in length, of value for 
his hide. 

In the field of sport, after all, the 
duck furnishes a large share of real en- 
joyment, especially here where feeding 
grounds and waters are ideal. Extend- 
ing back from the gulf from eight to 
twelve miles is the ‘‘Sea Marsh,’’ to- 
ward which, in November and later, fly 
untold millions of ducks. 

Ducks from zones where flowers die 

All come here for fairer sky: 

For days their wings have beat the air, 

Baffled not by storm nor care. 

Far above the steeple tops, 

With tireless eyes thev view the crops; 

With searching eye they onward beat, 

Bound for lands of rice and heat. 

A reflective mind will not fail to 
wonder at the instinet which guides 
them ahead of the first ‘‘norther.’’ The 
sky is darkened at sunset by a contin- 
uous swarm, lighting first in the adja- 
cent marshes for feeding, and later in 
the warm waters to rest and bathe af- 
ter a weary flight. 

Much of this marsh is impassable ex- 
cept by a small row boat and is a para- 
dise for hunter as well as for duck. 
This is also a fine retreat for deer. 
which hide in the long grass on the 
hummocks or little islands, but the fel- 
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low who has staying qualities is sure to 
be rewarded by a load of mallard duck 
and fat deer. These hummocks or lit- 
tle islands formed by submarine forces 
and once the floor of the gulf, are nat- 
urally adapted to the tacties of the 
hunter and hiding instinets of the deer. 

Our Areadian friends knew their 
feeding grounds, rode silently from 
the opposite way in the night and snug- 
ly hidden by daylight, secured many of 
them as they came leaping to the 
‘*mounds’’ for cover. 

Near the mouth of the Caleasieu riv- 
er are fine oysters, and the 
along its course sandwiched in nicely 
with the fine venison and roast duck 
served with French gumbo, as these 
people only ean prepare it, caused us 
to leave reluctantly. 

The scene in the photo showing Span- 
ish moss on the live oak trees, the still 
water a natural home of alligators, is 
near the spot on Bayou Teche, La., so 
beautifully deseribed by Longfellow as 
the place where Evangeline and her 
banished lover met. The pictures of al- 
ligators in this photograph were drawn 
in the negative by the enterprising 
camera artist 
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CAMPFIRE 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 























Chauncey Thomas in his “Campfire Talks’ has always stood, and 
somewhat alone till recently, for the military training of every man, and 
especially of every school boy, in America. “A cannon in every school,” 
as “C.T.” says. Many opposed and but few supported him on this sub- 
ject, but since the war in Europe many prominent men and publications 
are giving voice to the same sane warning, 

Theodore Roosevelt has a full page signed statement in the New 
York Times of September 7, 1914, the keynote of which, as in these 


“Campfire Talks,” is summed up thus: 
“The first and most obvious lesson taught by what has occurred 
in Europe is the utter worthlessness of treaties unless backed by force.” 
- a Also in another place—“and those responsible for the unpreparedness 
Chauncey Thomas 


would be guilty of a crime against the nation. Upon them would rest 
: the guilt of all the blood and misery.” 

If war comes and finds America almost helpless, the hands of this magazine are clean. 
We have sounded the warning. 

Weakness invites war, and an army is not made in a night nor a year. The English 
outshoot us on the sea. Millions in our cities have never fired a gun. Dreamy theorists 
teach our schools and write our books. 

This magazine stands for peace if possible. but for war if necessary. Today in America 
we have too many parlor pets and wage weaklings. It is time we heeded the strong men 
who would once more make the Americans a nation of riflemen. J. A. McGUIRE, Editor. 








No. 32—Debits and Credits of War 


There are as many points of view from 
which to consider any subject as there are 
points on the surface of a sphere from 
which to look at its center, In this talk 
suppose we look on war strictly from the 
standpoint of a bookkeeper. His mission is 
merely to record, and to put down—either 
for or against—every item that comes to 
his attention, regardless of all else. We 
shall try to do that here. 

To approach the subject calmly we will 
first set aside all sentiment, and especial- 
ly all hysteria, and confine ourselves as 
much as possible to dollars and cents. From 
a humanitarian standpoint, of course, a 
wounded man is worth just as much as a 
healthy man, but not to the bookkeeper, and 
we are here merely keeping war books, just 
as we would keep the accounts of an iron 
foundry or of a chicken ranch, 

There are at least four ways of getting 
along in this world, and ’tis the only world 
we know—the arbitrary, the persuasive, the 
deceptive, and the indifferent. Not only 
every man, woman and child uses all four 
methods by turns, or in combination, at 
times but so does every animal, and to some 
extent every plant. The cactus uses the 
arbitrary method, the tree toad and the 
tiger use the deceptive, women usually com- 
bine the persuasive and the deceptive, while 
armies confine themselves almost wholly to 
arbitrary and the deceptive combined. The 


scientist resorts to the indifferent and 
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merely observes and records, totally im- 
partial whether the matter in hand be the 
entrails of a louse, a clash of two stars in 
the heavens, the beat of a loved one’s heart 
or how the ultimate outcome of his investi- 
gations effects himself or the human race. 
The scientist is as impartial as the phono- 
graph and the camera, or the fossil-preserv- 
ing mud. Everything leans by instinct to 
one of the four methods in particular, with 
the other three more or less subordinate, 
and used merely as convenient substitutes. 
This is noticeable even between the mem- 
bers of one family. 

The arbitrary came first into use, which 
we usually refer to, incorrectly, of course, 
as “brute force.” When the others, later 
developed, fail, we, one and all of us re- 
sort of the first primeval impulse of force. 
Even a cornered mouse will fight, and so 
does the worm. The hammer is its symbol. 
Then came the deceptive in the evolution 
of ideas, and is in considerable use today. 
Clothing and diplomancy, business and 
painting, are fairly good examples. Its sym- 
bol is the trap, the snare, which man invent- 
ed to catch what he could not crush with 
his stone hammer. 

The persuasive is the third idea devel- 
oped, which ranks with the arbitrary as be- 
ing the two most permanent in results. The 
arbitrary, if effective at all, is totally ef- 
fective, as it exterminates. The persuasive 
does the same thing, but without physical 
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violence. We sum the idea up under the 
term education, and its symbol is the book. 

The indifferent is the last to develop. It 
is often called, one phase of it, “passive re- 
sistance,” and ’tis a mighty weapon at times. 
To igncre is another phase of the same idea. 
*Tis the favorite weapon in West Point, for 
instance, where “The Silence” has driven 
many an officer and cadet from the institu- 
tion. ’Tis a form of banishment. In mod- 
ern slang we say “Forget it.” “Let it drop” 
is the same thing. 

Its central idea is to go about its own 
business regardless of all else in the uni- 
verse, not even giving other things a 
thought, but centering the attention on not 
only the work in hand, but just one particu- 
lar point of that work. “Concentration of 
mind” expresses this phase of it. 

Now it is noticeable that as we come down 
from the first, or arbitrary, to the last de- 
veloped, the indifferent—for lack of a bet- 
ter word—that the feelings, the emotions, 
cut less and less figure, and the reason, the 
cold, thinking part of man, has more and 
more weight. Rage is the extreme of the 
first, lovelessness is the extreme of the 
fourth or last. The scientist will calculate 


the speed, weight, heat and curves of a ball 
of fire headed toward the earth with the 
same indifferent exactness as he will com- 
pute the curve of a baseball, even though the 
ball of heavenly fire threatens to destroy 
not only the human race, but to reduce the 


earth itself to comic gas. This takes pure 
thought, with zero of emotion. Not one 
figure will he change to preserve the world, 
to say nothing of his own insignificant self. 
Now if some men can do such things, can- 
not we here calculate the dollars and cents 
of a temporary fight among merely a frac: 
tion of the human race? Everything is big 
or small, gigantic or infinitesimal, depend- 
ing on our gauge. And a dollar watch will 
no doubt time the full period of this war of 
the nations—it will be running after the 
nations have stopped fighting. So let us 
take it coolly, and figure out the bookkeep- 
ing part of it. The fact that the valley of 
the Danube in Austria and the valley of the 
Vistula in Germany were once governed 
from Pekin, and may be again, does net 
concern us here. That is sentiment, and 
sentiment is the foe to clear thinking. 
Nothing in the world has hindered man- 
kind more than personification, the giving 
of a thinking, feeling personality, in our 
imagination, to a brainless object like a 
rose, or to an unemotional thing like a stone, 
say the statue of Venus de Milo, or some 
hydrogen rust like the ocean. “Oh, Sea—” 
may be fine poetry, but ’tis mighty poor 
thinking. The same with “Thou rose—” or 
“My Country, ’Tis of Thee—”. Remember, 
our classifications exist only in our minds. 
If things were classified another way, then 
there would not be any such idea, or thing, 
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as America, love, Euclid, or the tenth me- 
ridian. Break up our classification of the 
stars and yuu do not change the stars them- 
selves one iota, but the Great Dipper dis- 
appears. *Tis the same with all other ideas 
that cannot be weighed, timed and meas- 
ured. Their existence depends solely on 
classification; reclassify material objects 
and such ideas as patriotism, paternal affec- 
tion, college spirit, home sweet home, etc., 
vanish, and others may or may not take 
their place. As I said before, personifica- 
tion is the foe to clear thinking. Poetry 
without personification is pure poetry; 
poetry based on “Thou rose—” contains a 
flaw that like the worm in the bud, must 
kill in time. 

So shall we look war in the face here as a 
business proposition, a mere matter of 
debits and credits, and forget for the time 
being the hospitals and the firing line? Let 
us then turn to the ledger— 

Past figures show that only about 1 in 10 
of the population form the army. Of the 
army only about 1 in 10 again ever smell 
powder. Of those who fight, about 1 in 5 
get seriously hurt. These are the extreme 
figures, remember, and they give us 10x10x5, 
or 1 in 500 of the population killed or se- 
riously injured. Many men in the army 
are never moved from their home grounds, 
but form the reserve guards, and many of 
the active army are used as bridge and fort 
builders, wagon drivers, cooks, etc., or if 
actually under arms they merely “stand and 
wait” in forts and along the lines of com- 
munications. When we hear of a nation 
“having 4,000,000 men under arms” that 
probably means about 10 per cent., or 400,- 
000, firing shots at any one time, say during 
the space of one week. And even in actual 
battle the whole army is never shooting al! 
at one time. First one part fights, then 
another division, up and down the line. ’Tis 
an actual fact that an army fights more 
with its legs than with its arms, and this 
marching is usually mis-called “fighting.”’ 

Now in popular fancy every bullet that 
hits means a dead man. Only about 1 hit 
in 10 kills. Four of the other hits result 
in wounded who ultimately recover, and 
the other 5 hits mean wounds that heal 
while the soldier remains in the ranks. It 
was a true saying in the Civil War that “it 
took a man’s weight in lead to kill him.” As 
near as can be figured, 800 bullets were 
fired to one bullet that hit with serious re- 
sults. And it takes several days to fire 800 
shots out of the muzzle-loading muskets 
used in our now happily obsolete war. 

Under modern conditions, with more dead- 
ly weapons, we fire still more shots and kill 
fewer men. And of the hit we find less 
deaths in proportion to the wounded who re- 
cover. “War is now more humane” is a re- 
mark of real, though usually unconscious, 
irony. What the proportion of shot, hits, 
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deaths, and other actual cool figures of war 
are we will not know, of course, for several 
years. But then the excitement will be over, 
and the matter will be of interest only to 
some doctor, writer, or other crank digging 
up a lot of fossil facts, while the public is 
gasping after a new hysteria. 

If the war in Europe cost 1,000,000 lives 
that will be only about 1 out of 1,000 of the 
people engaged. And the chances are that 
300,000 will be a nearer figure. But against 
this debit we must of course balance the 
lives that would have stopped anyhow, un- 
der peace conditions. Apply insurance fig- 
ures to the army, deduct the number who 
would die anyway, and we get the actual 
cost in life of the war. How many this will 
be in the present fight is of course impossi- 
ble to put down accurately at the present 
time. But the bookkeeping principle of 
calculating the life loss remains true, nev- 
ertheless. 

Now as to the financial loss. There are 
many ways of calculating this, all more or 
less correct and incorrect. If we charge 
against the present war the total cost of 
navies end armies and forts for the past 
forty years, that is, to every nation during 
the time it has been at peace, then the cost 
mounts high. But this total cost was not 
for just this one war, but for any possible 
war, so here is the other point of view 
again. Another way of calculating is to 
take the cost of the war, and deduct from 
that what would have been spent in peace 
for war preparations. This seems better. 
Thus the United States, and ’tis a fair aver- 
age, spends, directly and otherwise, about 
half its income, or $500,000,000 a year on 
war. This covers pensions, and everything, 
remember. Now if we were in a war that 
cost $1,000,000,000, we would naturally de- 
duct this half billion, which would exist if 
there were no war, and charge the balance, 
or the other half billion, up as the actual 
cost of the war. 

So from the total military cost in Europe 
today deduct the total of any one year in 
peace and you have the actual cost of the 
war in that one phase of the matter. But 
to this must be added pensions and other 
items for years to come. This cannot be 
calculated closely today, of course. All this 
we will call the army cost, for want of a 
better name. 

Now the interruption to business, etc. 
Here of course is a heavy loss, but on the 
other hand it contains in itself a heavy gain. 
All men making such things as lace, fine 
watches, grinding diamonds, raising flowers, 
giving dancing lessons, raising grapes or 
grains for drink, and in hundreds of other 
occupations who leave their work and go 
into the army are merely transferring their 
non-productive labor from one field to an- 
other. This includes also actors,. musicians, 
and writers, and practically all occupations 
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that result in luxuries or amusement. And 
a wine, whiskey or beer maker, from the 
farmer who grows the grains or the grapes, 
to the man who serves them on the table or 
over the bar, this man probably kills fewer 
men in war than he does in peace. So the 
lost labor of all such occupations, from 
writers to waiters, from preachers’ to 
publishers, from bartenders to .baritones, 
need not enter on either side of our 
war ledger. When the farmer leaves 
the wheat on the field to enter the 
ranks, then there is an actual money 
loss to his nation and to the world. But 
sink every ounce of jewelry and of lace and 
of other finery, every picture, every musical 
instrument and every carpet in the world 
in the Atlantic, and the world will go on 
much the same, but burn all the wheat and 
meat in the world, and sink all the iron and 
coal and cement, and half the human race 
would be dead in a week, and only a frac- 
tion would be alive in a year. Now apply 
this to the occupations the war interferes 
with, and our credit and debits columns be- 
gin to take on a definite shape. 

Another thing, the idle. A man on the 
street corner idle must eat, and his kind 
support him from day to day. It does the 
same in the army. Hence the man out of 
work who joins the army costs his nation 
nothing in lost labor. ’Tis the same with 
the luckier young chap at college, or on the 
baseball field. Men drawn from the idle, 
the luxurious, and the detrimental classes 
into war actually benefit their nation finan- 
cially, if anything, and cannot be counted 
as lost labor because of the war. On the 
other Land, the farmer, the cattle raiser, 
the miner and the railroad men in the ranks 
represent an actual financial loss. 

Now as to the destruction of property. 
Hysteria of course paints every old shed 
burned down as a terrible loss caused by 
the inhuman enemy. The facts are that 
probably no three to five places in Europe 
combined will show the loss by fire and 
shell that was represented in Baltimore or 
San Francisco. The fire loss in any one 
year of any of the nations would probably 
cover what their loss will be in this regard 
by the war. . 

And against this of course we must credit 
the clearing away of old rubbish, and the 
start to be given later to newer and better 
buildings. A slum burned down by the 
enemy is an actual gain to the apparent 
loser. Then too we must here again con- 
sider the kind of building destroyed or in- 
jured. A bridge blown up is an actual loss, 
if it is a good bridge I mean, to the losing 
side. But if the building is an opera house 
or a church or an art gallery, that is a 
loss to only a small fraction of the popula- 
tion, and not a vital loss either, but merely 
one of sentiment. A monument destroyed 
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hurts no one except in sentiment; it is not 
a vital wound financially, but merely a kick 
or a slap in the face, not a stab or a broken 
bone. The cost of the monument came out 
of our accounts when the monument was 
built, remember, and must not be charged 
against the war. Blow up Washington Mon- 
ument and you and I are not out one penny, 
but blow up the tunnels under the Hudson 
River and we will all feel the loss, and will 
have to chip in many pennies, indirectly, to 
rebuild them. 

France, for instance, would dislike to lose 
the body and tomb of Napoleon, but from 
a financial standpoint they are worthless, 
and a pack mule with a lame leg is worth 
more than the dead emperor. We are talk- 
ing finance here, remember, not sentiment. 
We are figuring roughly the costs and cred- 
its in dollars and cents of the war, and 
doing nothing else. When we get to the 
sentimental, or any other side, we will stick 
strictly to that, and not intrude a ledger 
balance in a national hymn. You cannot 
set the multiplication table to music. One 
has no sentiment, the other is all sentimént. 
I love mathematics and I love music, just 
so they do not interfere with each other. 
So let us stick to figures here. 

Financially speaking, an 
worth many millions. 


idea is often 
Steam, for instance. 
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War breaks up old crusts, and sets things 
moving again along new lines. ‘Civilization 
rides on a gun carriage,’ says Emerson. 
Nothing is necessarily true because a well- 
advertised man says it, but he usually says 
it well, hence his fame. - The world as a 
whole lives, not from hand to mouth, but 
from crop to crop. From two to five years 
after a war sees a nation in as good shape, 
if not better shape, than ever. Financially 
speaking, a bad war is no worse than a bad 
panic. 

As for civilization, it is safe no matter 
who wins, just so Asia keeps out of Eu- 
rope. Music is in no danger from a Wag- 
ner or a Beethoven or a Liszt, nor has art 
or science anything to fear from Pasteur, 
Newton, Shakespeare, Hugo, Goethe, Vol- 
taire, Haeckel, Spencer or Kipling. Nine- 
tenths of the fields of Europe will be 
planted the same as ever in the coming 
spring, and will be reaped again next fall. 
The whole population of Europe is not in 
the ranks, remember, but only about 1 out 
of perhaps 100. The other 99 work just the 
same, even harder and better for that mat- 
ter. 

My friend Dev. wrote recently to ask 
what I thought of the war and its effect on 
business. I sent him this line—‘1914— 
Bumped Bottom—C. T.” 


The proofreader had C. T. whip the Persian millions in the October Talk with “thirty- 


five’ men, 
thirty-five thousand.—Editor, 


The truth of the matter is that Alexander did the job 


some time B.C. with 








Looking across the snow 
Over the ravine, 

A man and dog quickly go, 

And a deer is seen. 


Wounded, it bounds along, 
Staggers and falls. 

The dog quickly leaps upon 
While faintly it calls, 


Pleading its dying note; 
With hunting knife drawn, 
Stooping, he cuts its throat— 
It is only a fawn. 








Kiliing a Fawn 


Far over the mountain side 
We had wandered on, 
Walking with stealthy stride 
Lest the game be gone. 
A tragedy on mountain bleak; 


Hears not the call it makes, 


Poor, wounded, little deer 


While eyes plead in deathly fear 


Heartsick, we turn away, 


Of the poor wounded fawn at bay. 


Hunter’s heart of stone 


Dying there alone. 


Calling out, “ma, ma,” 


Heedless the law. 


Haunted by the scene 


Sight would we screen. 
JOHN C. LAWRENCE. 


























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Wild Animal Attacks—In the Newspapers 


It is rot my intention to emulate Colonel 
Roosevelt’s crusade against the nature 
fakirs (although commendable in its en- 
tirety), but in this instance it is my desire 
more particularly to call attention to the 
almost universal tendency among the news- 
papers of our country to publish fake and 
exaggerated stories regarding the habits 
of our wild animals—and particularly our 
carnivora, The temptation apparently is so 
great to publish this kind of trash that it 
seems the only excuse an editor wants for 
using such matter is to have someone 
(whether reliable or not) vouch for the 
story. He doesn’t take the trouble to in- 
vestigate, but sizing it up as a tremendously 
rich thing that his readers will gulp down 
with relish (and I’m sorry to attest to the 
fact that they do relish this “yellow” stuff), 
he writes a scare head for it and runs it on 
the first or most prominent page. The re- 
sult of this tendency causes the bulk of our 
population today to be absolutely ignorant 
of some of the most common, yet important, 
traits of our bears, our mountain lions, our 
lynxes end our wolves. Our boys in school 
are taught German and French, but they 
are not taught the primary lessons of the 
woods, the habits of the wild animals, how 
to use a gun nor many of the recreative fea- 
tures that would cause them to more dearly 
love the great outdoors when they become 
men. If I were running the public schools 
(they are a great institution, too) I would 
have in connection with every school build- 
ing a commodious swimming pool and a 25- 
yard rifle range; and I would compel every 
boy over the age of 10 years, to practice at 
least an hour a week—this small time would 
work up a wonderful education and at no 
sacrifice if kept up—shooting a target rifle 
of light charge at an indoor range in the 
school building. It would teach him the 
use of a weapon which in later years he 
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might not be able to devote the time to, but 
which at his years would be remembered 
for life—as all things learned while young 
are remembered. 

But I am drifting. I started out to say 
something about the habits of animals—and 
the habits of newspapers. I have before 
had much to say on this subject in Outdoor 
Life, so I hope I may be pardoned for any 
repetitions here. It is a fertile field with 
me and one on which much more could be 
said than I have space for here. It has 
been a hobby for me, when a reader would 
send in a clipping from some paper with a 
big name, recounting the fierce encounter 
that Bill Jones or John Smith had with a 
“monster” mountain lion, to run down the 
story. I believe it is no exaggeration to 
state that in the seventeen years I have 
been editing Outdoor Life I have investi- 
gated fifty of these alleged attacks, and 
insofar as I could learn, but one of them 
turned out true. That one, however, was 
an unusual occurrence; in that a boy was 
attacked, not a man. It seems that some 
years ago a couple of boys were bathing in 
a stream in Santa Clara County, Cailif., 
when a big lion attacked one of them. His 
cries atiracted his school teacher, who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity; and with heroic 
nerve she came to the rescue and with 
rocks and sticks directed the animal’s at- 
tention from the boy. The animal then 
pounced on her and bit and clawed her so 
severely that she died. The boy also died. 
There is now a monument on Morgan Hill, 
overlooking the spot, which will ever re- 
main as a testimonial to the young lady’s 
devotion to her pupil, as well as her un- 
flinching courage in an hour of peril, I be- 
lieve the ‘school children of the United 
States were called upon to contribute to 
this monument, and while in this worthy 
movement they responded liberally, yet I 
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fear the incident has implanted in their 
minds a really erroneous impression of the 
mountain lion’s true character. 

One of our correspondents, living near 
the scene of the encounter, wrote us at the 
time that he believed the lion had rabies, 
which may explain his act. 

The mountaineers, sportsmen, guides and 
trappers with whom I have conversed re- 
garding the lion stamp him as the most 
arrant coward of the animal kingdom. 
Many instances are recorded of roping him 
in trees, and while on the ground fighting 
the dogs he has been stabbed through the 
heart by the hunter. 

His smaller brother, the bobcat, has been 
clubbed out of trees with a five-foot stick, 
and bob-cat kittens a couple of weeks old 
have been “picked” from sarvis bushes while 
the mother was only a few steps away, with 
no demenstration on her part to attack. 

About a year ago I received a letter from 
a reader of Outdoor Life enclosing a clip- 
ping from a daily paper relating the alleged 
adventure which befell a ranch hand in the 
Matibu Mountains, north of Santa’ Monica, 
Calif. This ranch hand, whose name was 
given as Edwin Ertlupe, was, according to 
the report, attacked by a lion, and, although 
armed with a rifle, he had no chance to use 
the arm, and finally succeeded in killing the 
animal with a rock. 

Ertlupe was found unconscious by a fel- 
low workman, his hands and face badly 
lacerated and the muscles torn from his 
arms. Those who have tried to kill even 
a bob-cat in a tree by hitting it with rocks, 
know of the stupendous task any man 
would have in killing a mountain lion with 
a rock. 

A hunger-crazed lion, according to a quar- 
ter-column report from a newspaper, chased 
Julian Hurd and wife, of Oakland, Calif., 
while driving their automobile west of San 
Gregorio, Calif., it being a very excitable ex- 
perience. This is an extract from the clip- 
ping sent me: 

Early Sunday morning as the party was 
rounding a turn on the mountain side, the 
half-starved lion leaped out of the brush 
and hurled itself against the machine in 
an effort to pounce upon Hurd, who was 
driving. Although injured in this assault, 
the animal made several more attempts upon 
Hurd, Finally Hurd succeeded in shooting 
the beast, After the first leap at Hurd the 
animal gave -pirsuit for several hundred 
yards and succeeded in jumping into the 
machine. Hurd stopped the car and 
reached for the iron starting-crank. With 
this he struck and partially dazed the ani- 
mal. In a last effort the lion sprang at 
Mrs. Hurd, but another blow felled the 
beast. Before Hurd could bring his re- 
volver into action the animal was upon him, 
It dug its claws deep into Hurd’s flesh as 
he fired the shot into the lion’s head which 
proved fatal. 

I wrote a letter addressed to Julian Hurd, 
Oakland, Calif. (the address given in the 
report as being the home of Hurd), but it 
was returned with this stamp on face: “Re- 


turned 
No. 3.” 

One of the most sensational accounts of 
a mountain lion attack that I have read 
was published right at home here in Den- 
ver by cur Rocky Mountain News of July 5 
last. The News is considered one of our 
most reliable newspapers. It was the sec- 
ond newspaper published in Colorado (es- 
tablished 1859), and has an immense circu- 
lation, uot only in Colorado, but in the en- 
tire inter-mountain country. This is what 
it published on its first page on the above 
date with a very scary head: 

Georgetown, Colo., July 5.—(Special to The 
News).—Alvin H. Colter, a visitor from Chi- 
eago, arrived back in town this afternoon 
with three mountain lion pelts and a number 
of ugly gashes en his body as a result of an 
encounter with the big cats near Chihuahua, 
on the other side of the Continental Divide, 
west of here. Colter also had a narrow es- 
cape from death in a storm. 


to writer by directory searcher 


Bruises Are Many, 


The Chicago man has a dozen bruises over 
his body, his arms are bandaged and swollen 
and he walks with a limp. 

“IT saw only one of the animals at first,” 
said Colter. “I leveled my gun and turned 
to one side to get a better footing, and 
there, not ten feet away, crouched the mate 
of the first,. I turned my attention to the 
nearest lion. He looked like an elephant 
to me, and you can see by the skin that he 
was a big fellow. I waited with my gun 
leveled at his head, and figured I could 
frighten him and avoid the danger of his 
rushing me, Not for this fellow. He stood 
up there and growled. His mate crouched, 
too, and started to growl. 


Then Third Attacks. 


“The two were reinforced by a third lion. 
Teddy Roosevelt may like this life—but I 
didn’t feel happy as the beasts stood before 
me, There was no opportunity to get to 
cover. I stood with the gun leveled, and it 
was getting heavy and wobbly. I had the 
extra fear of probably not having enough 
cartridges in the magazine to despatch all 
three if there was a combined attack. It 
was a case of take a chance, and I did. I 
fired at the first one. He bounded into the 
air towards me, and the cut on my wrist 
here is where he hit me with his paw. The 
yelling of those beasts was enough to drive 
aman mad. I leveled my gun at the second 
and fired. The first lion, apparently dead, 
lay only four feet away. The second bullet 
found its mark, too, between the eyes. This 
was a female, and she died in her tracks, 
but the first victim rose once more and made 
a desperate lunge at me, He landed on my 
shoulders, 


Claws in Shoulders, 


“There are the gashes. His claws stuck 
to my shoulders and I couldn’t get away. I 
managed to keep standing and that is prob- 
ably all that saved me. The big beast’s head 
dropped a moment later, and I felt safe for 
the first time. 

‘“T had forgotten the third. This was the 
smallest lion of the three, and when I looked 
around after getting rid of the big ‘pest’ I 
saw him romping off. I started in pursuit, 
yelling like an Indian, and saw him climb a 
tree, I shot him, He fell out and I sent an- 
other bullet into him. 

“I’m going back to Illinois. on.the first 
train I can get. I have had all I want on 
this trip.” 
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Colter’s largest pelt measures 7 feet and 11 
inches from tip to tip. 

In this particular instance, I presume is 
the case with most occurrences of this kind, 
the News was undoubtedly imposed upon. 
But that fact does not lessen the harm done 
to the lay mind, always dry to absorb such 
sensational stories. The Associated Press 
(or some other news bureau) took this up 
and telegraphed it broadcast, with the re- 
sult that for weeks thereafter we were be- 
sieged with letters from readers enclosing 
clippings from their home papers telling in 
a condensed form of this happening. One 
of these clippings, my correspondent in- 
formed me, was from the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. Thus it will be seen what a vast 
influence these stories have on the public 
mind, owing to the great circulation given 
them, As I have said in a former article 
on the subject, “there is no wonder that 
every boy (and almost every man) during 
his first night in camp hears the cries of 
mountain lions and ‘sees’ and ‘hears’ other 
things that the seasoned hunter never heard 
ot” 

I investigated this News story, just as 1 
have dozens of others, and while my infor- 
mation doesn’t prove absolutely that this 
event was not pulled off according to report, 
yet I will leave the reader to judge whether 
the News story should be given credence 
after reading what evidence I have to offer. 

First I will state that Georgetown, Colo., 
is a small but thriving mining town fifty 
miles west of Denver. The census of 1910 
gave it a population of 1,418, so it may be 
judged how much excitement the appear- 
ance of a tattered, torn and bruised hunter 
carrying the pelts of three mountain lions 
would create, dragging his almost lifeless 
form into the midst of the citizens of that 
town, after such an encounter as related. 

I first took the matter up by letter and 
then by phone with Russell Chellgard, state 
editor of the News. Here is his reply: 


Adrian Nelson, a surveyor, 
story to which you refer in your letter of 
the 13th. When I received it I sought to get 
our regular correspondent at Georgetown, 
who is a Mr. Foley, connected with the bank 
there, but failed, Nelson told me that sev- 
eral tourists had taken pictures which I also 
sought to get, but could not. I did, however, 
learn at the union depot that the three lion 
skins were brought in, all right, and so we 
ran the story. Nelson, who came in on the 
train with the hunter, told me he had been 
working at Argentine, as I remember. You 
might try to get him there 


I next addressed a letter to Adrian Nel- 
son, Argentine, Colo., but it was returned 
unclaimed. Then I wrote to J. B. Foley, the 
regular correspondent of the News at 
Georgetown (whose name is mentioned in 
Mr. Chelligard’s letter), and received the 
lowing reply from him: 


gave me the 


Replying to your favor of the 18th, rela- 
tive to the story recently published in the 
Rocky Mountain News, I have to advise you 
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that at the time of its publication, as well 
as since then, we have been trying to lo- 
cate some one who knew anything about 
it, but have been unable to find a single one. 
No one here is acquainted with Adrian Nei- 
son, the party who is supposed to have sent 
in the article, 

I feel quite sure there is absolutely noth- 
ing to the story, for had such a thing oc- 
curred I am sure some one around here 
would have known of it. On inquiry at the 
express office we are advised that the hides 
were never sent through that office, and 
we are inclined to the belief that the whole 
thing was a “pipe dream.” 


Next I wrote to Ray J. Noone, deputy 
county treasurer of Clear Creek County (of 
which Georgetown is the county seat). His 
reply fellows: 


Your letter of July 9, with clipping from 
the News, received, After reading the ar- 
ticle, the day it appeared in the paper, I 
made some inquiry about town, as to who 
was the author, or if anyone knew of any 
encounter of a similar nature, having taken 
place anywhere near here, but could not 
find one single person who knew anything 
about it, except from what they were able 
to learn from the article. 

To the best of my knowledge, the News 
has no correspondent here, and my private 
opinion of the article is that someone had 
partaken of a little too much Fourth of July 
“fire-water,” under which spell any kind of 
an article might come to life. 

In view of the fact that there is not one 
single party here who knows anything per- 
taining to the item, I think that I would 
be perfectly justified in stating that the 
article is very far from authentic, and agree 
with your opinion that it sounds like a gi- 
gantic fake. 


At about the same time I addressed let- 
ters to L. G. Davenport and Geo. W. Mos- 
cript (both Georgetown sportsmen, the lat- 
ter being agent of the Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Co.), and their respec- 
tive replies are published below: 


No one 


I have your note of the 1st inst. 
knows of any lion pelts being brought into 
town; but we have whiskey here that will 
make a jackrabbit fight a bulldog, Maybe 
the fellow who wrote the News article took 


L. G. DAVENPORT. 


Relative to your request I can find nobody 
who saw any evidence of this would-be lion 
killer’s wonderful performance, and after 
considerable investigation. I’m of the opin- 
ion the story was absolutely without founda- 
tion, I read the article in the News, which 
caused considerable talk at the time, Should 
I discover any information worth while. will 
make it known. GEO. W. MOSCRIPT. 

If the proper ridicule should follow the 
publication of all such unreasonable stories 
the papers would soon cease to print them. 
There is a demand for this kind of nonsense, 
simply because of the ignorance of our peo 
ple as a whole on wild animal habits. 

It would be foolish to state that mountain 
lions and bears have never killed people. 
We all know that they have done so. But 
let us put’a stop to this nonsensical idea 
that there are any members of the ursus or 
felis families who take any interest in us 
from an edible point of view. 

While Theodore Roosevelt did a dirty job 


a drink or two. 
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when he cleaned up some of our nature 
fakirs a few years ago, he did an inestima- 
ble service to the cause of abused human 
minds. 
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It is a work which sometinies loses 
friends for us, but it educates—and that is 
worth the candle. 

J. A. MceGUIRE. 


A Message to the Sportsmen of America 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The national move- 
ment for game protection and propagation 
has never before needed the loyal support 
of its friends as it does now. 

We are witnessing a world war, and the 
disposition of practically every one is to re- 
trench in all expenditures. 

While we regard this as a natural impulse, 
we would remind the sportsmen and con- 
servationists of the country -that steady, per- 
sistent and uninterrupted work is necessary 
to carry out the extensive conservation pro- 
gram that the American Game Protective 
Association has undertaken. 

This work cannot be taken up and left off 
at will. 

The passage of the federal migratory bird 
law, resulting chiefly from the efforts of this 
association, was only the beginning of the 
great national campaign that the sportsmen 
of this country have entrusted this organi- 
zation with. 

For one thing, an important fight to save 
this law must be waged in the United States 
Supreme Court, and the country is looking 
to this organization, the recognized parent 
of the law, to see to its safeguarding. 

During the summer just ended, unremit- 
ting work has been carried on in Canada in 
connection with our campaign for a treaty 
providing protection for all birds that mi- 
grate between this country and that. 

Similar treaties will have to be negotiated 
from time to time with our neighbors to the 
south. 

Forty-three state legislatures convene in 
January, this being the “on” year. 

Game propagation experimentation is in 


its infancy here. This association is the 
one national institution that is devoting it- 
self whole-heartedly to giving a real stimu- 
lation to this important branch of wild life 
conservation. 

Many other things of equal importance 
might be cited, but enough has been said to 
show conclusively, we think, that there 
should be no faltering in support of the 
work of the American Game Protective As- 
sociaticn. 

We believe the business situation has al- 
ready taken on a more encouraging aspect. 
Our country is too rich in natural resources, 
too full of faith in its future and too bounti- 
fully supplied with earnest, constructive 
manhood to quail before any situation it 
may be called upon to meet. Our faith is 
strong that the good fight for wild life pro- 
tection will be continued. 

Remittances may be forwarded to W. S. 
Haskell, treasurer, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. Membership in the association is as 
foliows: 


1 upwards 
5 upwards 


EE rey eerie $ 
Ce 6s ween eee cane 

DN a in5 ogo ce ewenvnn 25 upwards 
Sustaining .. 100 upwards 
RMP Uh. Ganeke Cakes out 250 upwards 


We call upon the sportsmen of America 
to remember their plain duty and see that 
the fight for wild life conservation is 
waged with unabated vigor. 

New York. JOHN B. BURNHAM, 

President American Game Protective As- 
sociation, 


Record Moose Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
issue of Outdoor Life, Mr. C. T. Summerson 
in calling into question my 74%-inch moose 
head as a record head says in the Head and 
Horns collection of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society there is a head with a spread 
of 78% inches. 

I wrote the above society and under date 
of September 15, 1914, received a reply from 


A Bear Hunter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am just starting 
(date of letter, Sept. 22, 1914; written at 
Walla Walla, Wash.) for a bear hunt in my 
Locomobile roadster with a small pack of 
my dogs, in company with J. W. Bullock. 


the director stating: ‘‘Evidently the author 
of the article in Outdoor Life made a mis- 
take in regard to the locality of the 78%- 
inch moose antlers. They are not here.” 

I still claim my 74%-inch moose head is 
the largest mounted perfect moose head in 
the world. W. NORTON. 

California. 


and His Dogs 


These dogs have sixty mountain lions, four 
grizzly and seventy-one brown and black 
bears to their credit. 

In my pack outfit I have forty-two fully- 
equipped Government aparejos, with mules 
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ENTHUSIASTIC BEAR DOGS. 


This is a great beer hunting photograph. Note the fearlessness of these Airedales.. They 
i 


are willing to risk their very lives just to get their teeth in the bear. Climbing up, one over 
the other, they keep struggling for Bruin, and when one loses his hold, his place is taken 
by another 














Mr. Russell and his hunting dogs. 


for each aparejos. I hunt all over Canada 
and the United States, and am anticipating 
a trip to Africa next year. I have the Yel- 
lowstone kennels in Gardiner, Mont., in con- 
nection with my yellowhawk kennels here. 
Henry Anderson, chief scout of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, is manager of my ken- 
nels at Gardiner, and trains all the pups 
from those kennels on mountain lions in the 
Yellowstone Park, a privilege granted us by 
special request to exterminate the lions 
from the park, as they are very destructive 
and prey on the game there. I will be glad 
to send you a nice batch of hunting photo- 
graphs after my bear hunt. 
Washington. W. L. RUSSELL. 


This is the kind of letter, and these the 
kind of pictures, that warm the cockles in 
a sportsman’s heart. What a pleasant path- 
way this life is to a man of Mr. Russell’s in- 
clinations when he has the wherewithal to 
indulge his outdoor tendencies. What a 
wonderful physique one is able to build up 
by being in the open so much, by exercising 
the body and the mind together, and by put- 
ting a ban on the dollar-worship so common 
in our city life. Our readers, we are sure, 
will receive a treat if we are favored by 
publishing any of Mr. Russell’s hunting trips 
in futurs issues—and it looks from his letter 
that we might be so favored.—Editor. 


Raising Pheasants on 50 Square Feet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The initial ex- 
pense is $10. The rest of the capital re- 
quired is a fence around the little place 
on your lot or in your lawn where you will 
keep the birds and the pleasure of feeding 
the most fascinating bird pets that can be 
found. 

Very little feed is required. Water can 
be had for nothing. Shelter of the cheapest 
kind, They insist on living outdoors in 
winter and sleeping out in the coldest 
weather. The hen will lay as high as 100 
eggs in a season. The chicks are very 
hardy. The birds will bring $1 per pound. 
They mature in five months. Their feath- 
‘rs are worth good prices for ladies’ hats. 

Fortunes have been made in fine blooded 
‘thickens. Its always the fine strain that 
rings the big money. Where dollars were 
nade in chickens, hundreds of dollars can 
made in pheasants. As you increase your 


stock, you can enlarge your raising space. 
Money makes money. In pheasants there 
is a limit. You can make as much money 
as you desire, and you can start poor, but 
if you can’t put $10 in three birds, don’t 
try to start. 

An excellent demonstration of what can 
be done is the case of Helen Bartlett of 
Cassopclis, Mich. A few years ago she 
bought a few pheasants. She had them 
brought from China. They cost her some 
money. The price would shoek you. She 
had to pay it because the birds wanted 
could not be obtained in this country. Now 
you can get birds of that kind for a very 
reasonable price—thanks for that to Helen 
Bartlett and other pioneers. She raised a 
few birds and she bought some more. She 
sold some feathers to fly hook manufactur- 
ers and milliners. She sold some birds to 


fanciers and parks. So many people came 
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after the birds that she concluded to raise 
them for commercial purposes. Up to that 
time it had been only a pleasant pastime. 
Her flock had increased to many hundreds. 
Gradually her fences have been extended 
until she has now several acres in bird 
yards. She has made money out of pheas- 
ants besides having out of the profits a 
stock worth a small fortune. She says that 
in six ard a half years her time and atten- 
tion and the use of the little land, or, rath- 
er, lots, and an original investment of $134 
have made her value to the amount in cash 
returns and stock and other things of $11,- 
000 and she has enjoyed life while building 
up the business and the business has forced 
itself on her and has made a business wom- 
an out of her. She says she has never had 
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a hard day’s work while raising pheasants. 
Two years ago she added peacocks to her 
instituticn and her flock of more than 100 
of these gorgeous birds is a remarkable 
sight. 

The pheasant lives in any climate and 
adapts itself to that climate. Sportsmen 
and state game wardens buy them as fast 
as they are obtainable to turn loose for 
stocking purposes. Rich men buy them for 
their beauty as ornaments for their places. 
Epicures demand them at any price for the 
table, but the epicure does not always get 
them, for they are. too scarce. 

The next twenty years will be pheasant 
years in America. Better make use of your 
city lot or your back yard and raise pheas- 
ants. JOHN W. TALBOT. 


Is It a Disease? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the past four 
seasons I have been taking a three weeks’ 
hunt in the Kimeche Mountains in the 
southeastern part of this state (Oklahoma). 
Every year I have killed my buck, some 
turkeys, and, one year, a fine bear. This 
year we men in the retail business in this 
part of the country were wondering how 
Wwe were going to “keep the wolf from the 
door” this winter, on account of the cot- 
ton situation, and, on account of this, I 
was compelled to break the sad news to 
my erstwhile hunting companions that I 
could not be with them this season. 

Last week the weather became cool. I 
arose one morning to find that my “neck had 
begun to swell.” I had begun to “hear the 
Gipsy calling,” and on going to my “apothe- 
cary shop” I found, in my morning’s mail, 
another disease germ, viz., the October Out- 
door Life. After reading it, cotton went to 
fifteen cents a pound (in my pipe dream) 
and I immediately informed my compan- 
ions that I had taken a more sensible view 


of the matter and would join them. We 
usually start about the 10th of November— 
but I am ready and could start tomorrow if 
our laws would permit hunting now. 

Medical science has advanced to such a 
stage that today we have serums, vaccines 
and antitoxines for the many dangerous con- 
tagious diseases, to be used for immunizing 
purposes, and to use as a cure after the dis- 
ease has started. 

Will there ever be a serum, vaccine or 
antitoxine that will check such germs as 
your good magazine? No—this one disease 
germ will always be infecting the man and 
woman who loves Nature and the out-of- 
doors, and here’s hopin’ that it spreads and 
gets into the system of every man who 
keeps himself tied down to inside work un- 
til a snow bank looks dark compared with 
his color. This germ has put red blood in 
many a man’s veins and brown skin on his 
arms and face. Here’s hopin’ again, that 
it spreads until every man gets it like I 
have it. R. C. BAIRD. 

Oklahoma. 


How to Shoot Ducks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To begin with one 
must plan extensively, during office hours 
or at any other leisure time he has, on when 
and where to shoot. After choosing the 
spot where you are just too perfectly sure 
the ’ittle ol’ ducks are goin’ to light and 
swim around peaceful like and contentedly 
for you to bust into ’em with your ol’ blun- 
derbus, you must tell several thrilling tales 
of ye zood ol’ duck shooting of yore. 

It is a pleasant experience to go to the 
bloomin’ pond in an open auto, with it blue 
cold and you have to sit on your hands to 
keep ’em from freezing, and old Hoar Frost 
sets your feet tingling and you are as 


utterly miserable as anyone could be. 

When you get to the little ol’ pond where 
you are goin’ to knock the eyes out of mal- 
lards and white swans, you must remark 
that you hope it won’t take Old Sol all 
morning to rise over yonder bluff and 
show his face and hands o’er the tree- 
crested butte. 

Uncase your old pump, look down the 
barrel and tell the crowd that you forgot to 
clean ’er up last trip, and that she looks 
like the old chimney down at Grandmoth- 
er’s. 

Next, with a debonnaire air, extract the 
shells from your belt and carelessly throw 
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them into the magazine; puffing the while 
on your ol’ jimmy, that, according to you, 
has sat over millions of ducks you have 
picked in the past, present and future. 

After filling your magazine to the last 
inch throw a shell toward the barrel and 
have it stick half way, making you use the 
same word they use for stopping a river or 
calling a mother horse, telling everybody 
that she never clogged that way before; 
guess it must need cleanin’. 

Next start for the pond. Be sure to point 
the barrel of your gun directly at the fel- 
lows, taking each in his turn, and then look 
to see if the safety is on before pointing it 
at all out doors. 

Show your sense and experience by keep- 
ing up a running fire of smal! talk and loud 
laughter, at your own jokes, in order to en- 
tertain the ducks so that they will stay aad 
laugh with you. 

Walk several yards ahead of the point 
where everybody else got down to craw! 
and when you do get down to ol’ mother 
earth, imitating a snake in the grass, be 
sure to rub all the skin off your knees ana 
elbows and occasionally let the stub end of 
a thick weed scrape your tummy until it is 
red and smarts. 

When you see the ducks take careful aim 
at one about midship, because you don’t 
want to save any of it but the feet, and 
blaze away at him before anybody else is 
ready to fire; then get up and dance madly 
around in front of all the rest of the party 
telling them you got one. 

Be sure, when wading out after the snipe 
you shot, to step on one of those inevitable 
slippery rocks. that are always placed so 
conveniently right where vou are stepping; 
slip, letting your feet go up out of the water 
and your gun down into the water, getting 
the works all muddy and your matches wet, 
not to speak of your check cap and genuine 
Indian moccasins imported from New York. 

After getting your little ol’ duck, why 
just stroll back to the car, sit down and 
wait til! the rest of the bunch get back with 
fifty mullards. 

After dividing the fifty-one ducks equally 
among.the crowd get into the car and let 
the warm October breezes blow through 
your clothes drying them on you thus, ac- 
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A CANADIAN TRAPPER. 


Geo. P. Crandall and a bunch of furs caught 
by him near Grand Forks, B. C., con- 
sisting of 5 lynx, 12 marten 
and 7 weasles, 





cording to the wise heads, avoiding pneu- 
monia. 

When you get back home and display 
your ten beautiful mallards and one snipe, 
tell the folks and neighbors all about the 
trip, emphasizing the fact that you got 
quite a bag but only brought home ten as 
you divided the rest with the crowd. Then 
inflate your cilest and blow yourself to 
death. L. A. GOSS. 

Colorado. 


A Bear Roper Who was Pulled From His Horse 


a smali-sized log chain which had a ring in 
one end and made a loop, enclosing it by 
some brush, just so the bear could go in, 
but would have to stick his head through 
the loop to get the bait. 

The next night about 9 o’clock I heard the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regards to rop- 
ing bears and choking them, the success all 
depends upon the size of the bear. I had 
an interesting experience in the summer of 
1877. I was herding a bunch of horses in 
the Sierra Nevada mountains not far from 
Webber lake. Bears were very numerous, 
so I concluded to make a snare, which I 
did by bending down a good-sized tamarack 
which was all of eight inches at the butt (1 
used a block and tackle). This done I took 


bear bellowing, but when I went to the 
trap, was disappointed. It caught him 
around the neck, all right, but he pulled it 
off. On each side of the chain there was 
a bunch of hair. Had the pole been stift 
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enough to have swung him clear of the 
ground it might have choked him to death. 

The next set-to I had was on Volleny 
creek, Crow Reservation, Montana, not far 
from Red Lodge, when I undertook to rope 
one. It was far larger than I supposed it 
was. I had a good horse and soon the chase 
began. I want to say before going any fur- 
ther that it takes a good horse to hold his 
own with a full grown bear just after he 
comes cut of his winter quarters. With 
the firsc throw I caught him around the 
neck. I was surprised at the ease with 
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which he took that rope off. The next sur- 
prise was when I landed on him around the 
neck and one fore leg. Well, I had some- 
thing on which I needed help—not to hold, 
but to turn loose. I did not have to wait 
long, as he took my saddle off the horse 
just as casy as one would skin the fore parts 
of a rabbit. I also lost a $12 riata. If this 
article happens to come under the notice of 
any of my old comrades it will make them 
smile, as a cowboy hates to acknowledge he 
lost his rope. C. T. COUNTRYMAN. 
California. 


The Casus Belli 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A party of promi- 
nent northern sportsmen were having a few 
days’ shooting at Pinehurst, during the quail 
season. On their return the following tale 
was related with relish: 

Duirng their stay it was suggested that a 
party be formed to make a day of it in a 
distant location. Among the inducements 
was the fact that a local chef of fame (and 
color) was to accompany them to prepare 
the lunch at noon, 

On the eve of lunch time it was discov- 


ered that the cook had neglected to grind 
the coffee before starting. “But don’ yo 
worry; Ah’ll fix hit,” quoth that worthy. 

The repast was a glorious one; quail 
browned to a turn, roasted yams, and—oh, 
what’s the use. But George sat under a 
tree a little distance, moaning and caressing 
a swollen jaw. 

On being questioned as to his ailmen, he 
replied, “Well, Boss, Ah guess dere musta 
ben uh pebble in dat coffee, fer when Ah 
wus grinding ut Ah done broke a toof.” 

Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


Formulas for Preserving Meats and Hides 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You have so much 
valuable information in your excellent mag- 
azine that no doubt you can advise me of 
some good formula for preserving game, 
such as bear, deer and turkey, killed sev- 
eral days’ travel from home. I’m not a 
game hog, but do like to save my kill so 
folks at home can share partly in my pleas- 
ure; neither do I exceed the bag limit. I 
know of several ways for preserving but 
neither seems perfectly satisfactory. 


Oklahoma. BE. H. JAYNE. 


In order to preserve a green skin for 
some time we would advise you to put noth- 
ing on but salt. Use plenty of this, how- 
ever, rubbing it well into all crevices; after 
being rubbed well the hide can be rolled up 
and put away for a day or two, after which 
it can again be rubbed with salt in plentt- 
ful amounts, rolled up again and kept until 
ready to ship or carry away. While it is 
all right to dry in a shady place, yet we 
would never advise you to place it where 
the sun can shine on it. 

Deer meat or bear meat keeps a long 
time without curing, if the climate is cool 
and dry. In “The Way of the Woods” Ed- 
ward Breck says: “If a ham is to be pre- 
served, I would advise dividing the muscles 


and inserting them full of dry salt. In dry 
weather dust flour all over a haunch or side 
of venison, set it up in a loose bag or 
cheesecloth and hang it up in a shady place 
where there is a current of air. It will keep 
sweet for several weeks if there is ne crev- 
ice in the bag through which insects can 
penetrate.” 

Dr. Hornaday recommends the following 
cure for venison in proportions named: 
salt three pounds, allspice four tablespoons 
full, black pepper five tablespoons, all thor- 
oughly mixed. He recommends that the 
meat be separated in the manner , above 
mentioned, and that this mixture be placed 
therein. He says that the meat should not 
exceed five inches in thickness in order to 
be properly cured, the best sizes a foot long 
by six to eight inches wide, and four inches 
thick. He advises rubbing this powder 
upon every part of the surface, letting the 
mixture adhere as much as it will; hang up 
each piece of meat by a string by a hole in 
the fore-end and let it dry in the wind, keep- 
ing the meat thus prepared in the shade and 
never letting it get wet. Dr. Hornaday says 
that meat thus prepared is not at its best 
even until it is a month old. Then it should 
be sliced and eaten raw. In order to have 
fresh meat, however, you would be more 
satisfied with the formula first mentioned. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 61.—Crappie Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will 
kindly tell me how to catch stiri 
Topeka, Kans. i ae & 


I have never had any trouble in geen 
crappie; indeed, as a rule, I have found 
them too willing to bite. They are bait 
fish, though at times may be taken with 
flies. Live minnows are far and away the 
best live bait, though earth worms and 
grasshoppers are also used. Crappie are 
very tender mouthed and should be han- 
dled carefully or the hook will tear out. In 
bait fishing give plenty of time for the fish 
to swallow the hook and fish in water of 
moderate depth, along the edge of weed 
beds, amid stumps, or where the water deep- 
ens along the edge of the channel. Some 
people use a light cork bobber but as that 
retards the action of the line to a certain 
extent 1 never employ it.. In fly fishing 
visit the water along towards evening and 
cast until darkness falls. Use standard 
trout flies, coachmen, black gnat, professor, 
or any of the hackles, tied to rather small 
hooks. Allow the flies to settle well be- 
neath the surface after each cast. As to 
tackle, employ only the lightest fly rod and 
click reel whether bait or fly fishing. On 
light fly rod a pound crappie or calico-bass 
will not disappoint the one who fishes for 
sport.—O. W. S. 


you 


Letter No. 62.—An Ichthyic Puzzle. 


Editor Angling Department:—On the 10th 
of June I packed up tackle and started -for 
New York state so as to be on the ground 
for the first of the fishing. The first day 
I put on a yellow perch “killer” minnow 
and in less than a minute had landed a 3%- 
pound black bass in Chipewa creek, where 
people claim there never was a black bass; 
in another minute or two had landed a 5- 
pound pickerel; in two hours had nine nice 
bass and five pickerel, all on the “killer.” 
Chipewa creek is a small stream of very 
black water running through a peat marsh, 
is from 10 to 30 feet deep and about 10 
rods wide. I had no idea of fishing in the 
creek but had started for the St. Lawrence 


river in a fishing skiff, but after catching 
the first bass fished all of the three miles 
to the mouth of the creek and had the luck 
have mentioned. Now, what I would like 
to have some one explain is why if there 
are bass in this creek they have not been 
caught all these years. I myself have 
caught Oswego bass in these waters but 
never saw nor heard of a black bass being 
taken. The natives claim they never saw 
any taken in the Chipewa. The only thing 
I can think of is they have never been tried 
with a wooden minnow, and this particular 
color was what they wanted. During the 
rest of my stay I fished this creek every 
day with just as good luck; caught all my 
fish on the yellow “killer,” had a mottled 
green “Dowagiac” along but they wouldn’t 
take it; on previous trips have always 
sworn by the “Dowagiac”; now I cannot see 
where they (Dowagiac’s) are better than 
the killers. L. B. W., Chicago. 

I note you fall into the common error of 
calling the small-mouth the black-bass, men- 
tioning the Oswego—by which I presume 
you mean the large-mouth—as though it 
were not a bass at all. Strictly speaking, 
of course, neither fish is a bass, for both 
belong to the sun-fish family, along with 
rock-bass, blue-gills, etc. Bass are salt 
water fish with but one fresh water repre- 
sentative, the white bass. It is well to re- 
member that there are but two so-called 
black bass, large-mouth and small-mouth, no 
matter what the local name. I find it dif- 
ficult, almost impossible to convince some 
anglers that what they call “lake-bass” are 
black-bass at all. The fact of the matter is, 
the large-mouth, Oswego, straw, green, 
bayou, or whatever you are pleased to call 
him, is as true a bass as is the small-mouth, 
and I believe every whit as fine a fish. 

A northern stream inhabited by one spe- 
cies is quite apt to contain the other, unless 
planted water. As to why the presence of 
small-mouth in the stream you mention was 
unknown it would be hard to say, but we 
have all had such experiences. I remember 
a few years ago finding trout in a certain 
brook which flowed through a thickly set- 
tled region, indeed the stream was literally 
alive with great lusty fish. Upon inquiry |! 
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Some carp. 


discovered that the stream had been planted 
some ten or fifteen years earlier and as the 
fish had apparently disappeared, those who 
were responsible for the work, thought the 
plant a failure. Simply this had happened, 
the fry had hunted out the very head waters 
of the stream where no one ever thought of 
looking for them, and in due time increased 
until] the whole stream was populated. 
Something of the kind might have happenet 
in the case you mention. Perhaps small- 
mouth were taken though those who caught 
them did not discover that two species of 
fish were being captured. The matter ot 
lure is always an unknown quantity. That 
which captures bass today may prove un- 
attractive to-morrow. Perhaps the fish were 
feeding on yellow perch. Did you examine 
contents of stomachs? That is always a good 
plan as it often serves as a key to puzzling 
problems. I hope you will visit that stream 
again, tiying various lures, and report your 
luck.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 63.—Carp Fishing. 
Editor Angling Department:—I would be 


glad to know how to capture carp. We 
have aere a pond at least a hundred feet 
deep formed in an old quarry, the water be- 
ing fresh and clear. Some years ago some 
one planted carp, but though we can see 
them around the shore I have been unable 
to take one upon a hook. J. C. 8. 
Hamstead, Md. 


Carp are omnivorous 
tivity eating cabbage, soaked barley, 
lettuce, wheat, rice, any kind of meat, in 
fact, eating anything that a hog will, not 
eschewing refuse from slaughter houses and 


feeders, in cap- 


livery stables. Perhaps one reason why its 
flesh is sometimes so vile is because of its 
feeding habits. I could never see why, in 
such water as you describe, the fish might 
not prove of fair quality, though of course, 
coarse. Though anything but particular in 
kind and quality of food, carp are exceed- 
ingly shy, and it is undoubtedly because of 
this characteristic that you have found your 
efforts unavailing. First, it is a good plan 
to ground bait some particular portion of 
the water for three or four days, using 
dough-balls, worms, cabbage, potatoes and 
raw meat. When you have attracted the 
fish to a certain locality, proceed as follows. 
Employ a regular casting rod and reel with 
at least a hundred feet of line, to which is 
attached a six-foot leader and a No. 5 or 6 
hook. You should ascertain the depth of 
the water before ground baiting and attach 
a light float to the line so that the hook 
will rest upon the bottom. Bait with a 
doughball, worm, bit of flesh ar raw pota- 
to. Arrange a forked stick upon the bank 
so that you can lay down your rod and re- 
tire. When actually fishing your operations 
should be conducted with the utmost sly- 
ness, always remembering that the fish is 
easily frightened. When the float gces un- 
der do not rush down to the bank at once, 
but give the carp plenty of time to swallow 
the food. When you do strike, strike hard 
for the fish has a tough mouth. The fish is 
not much of a fighter though its exceeding 
shyness makes its capture rather difficult. 
After you have captured a carp you will 
have nothing but a carp.—O. W. S. 








Herewith we show a picture of a string of 
Dolly Varden trout. The eight weighed 74% 
pounds, at least so our correspondent says. 
They were taken near Thompson’s Falls, on 
the Clark’s Fork, Mont. 
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Letter No. 64.—A Good Pike. 


We herewith show Mr. W. H. Woehning, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and his 16%-pound 
Great Northern pike taken at Ann Lake, 











This pike weighed 16% pounds. 


Billy McCall’s place. It is certainly a good 
fish, and as our friend used light tackle— 
Heddon rod, Tripart reel and Skinner spoon 
—he certainly got all the sport out of the 
proposition that was coming to him. He 
writes that it took half an hour to land the 
big fellow, and that the day before, the fish 
smashed another angler’s tackle. The ed- 
itor, who knows something of the ways of 
muskie and pike, envies our subscriber his 
battle.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 65.—More Regarding Winter 
Fishing. 

Editor Angling Department:—I have read 
the article from Montana on winter fishing, 
and note that you invite criticism. I am 
located on Wind river, Wyo., ina place 
where warm springs prevent ice from form- 
ing in the river for a distance of several 
miles. In this stretch of open water trout 
may be taken on flies—on the surface—at 
any time of the year that the water is not 
too cold. The water is too cold only when 
the river is in flood from melting snow and 
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on days in winter when ice forms on the 
line to an extent that prevents fishing. 

This: stretch of warm water has been 
fished by tourists and settlers at all seasons 
for years, and yet the fishing is good—so 
good, in fact, that I can be certain of get- 
ting at least one two-pound trout, or better, 
in any half day that I fish. 

In a state where there is a closed season 
on trout, as there is in Wyoming at present, 
the trout, during closed season, lose much 
of their cunning. Then, at the beginning 
of open season, the town people turn out in 
numbers, catching more trout in a few 
weeks than they would have caught during 
all of the closed season had they been al- 
lowed to fish. 

The only good objection to an all-the-year- 
open-season is that many of the good sports 
from town take undersized trout, through 
the ice, in large numbers; also many peo- 
ple take advantage of spawning season and 
fish the spawning beds. Of the two evils 
fishing the spawning beds is the worst, 
and this takes place, nearly always, during 
open season. 

The matter is hard to regulate, but if we 
must have a closed season let it be the 
spawning season—which varies in the same 
place in different years, with native trout, 
from April to July, but nearly always in- 
cludes part of June. Eastern trout in west- 
ern waters vary, in spawning, from Septem- 
ber to November, and may possibly happen 
as early as August. 

I am aware that in some places native 
trout do not “bite” well when spawning, but 
usually they will strike almost any moving 
lure, and if the season be open people will 
get them whether they strike or not. 





We show 
eight fish, weighing 33% pounds, taken from 


herewith a catch of rainbow, 


O’Brien Creek, Troy, 
friend, L. McAtler. 


Mont., by our good 
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Taking the fly depends to a great extent 
on the temperature of the water, and, with 
me, the sport part of the proposition de- 
pends on having use for the fish. 

Wyoming. A. C. ROWELL. 


Letter No. 66.—Muskallunge Lore. 


Editor Angling Department:—wWill you 
kindly tell me the weight of the heaviest 
muskallunge taken? Is not the fish consid- 
ered the king of fresh-water fish? What is 
the generai run of fish taken, in pounds I 


mean? To what class of fish do they be- 

long? W. M. G., Bartow, Fla. 
The muskallunge is a member of 

the pike family, which includes’ the 


banded pickerel (Eastern fish), little pick- 
erel (Western fish), common Eastern pick- 
erel or jack (Eastern fish, south to Florida), 
great lake pike or pike and his royal high- 
ness, the musky. The so-called “wall-eyed 
pike’ is not a member of the same family, 
rather is a perch, cousin to the common 
yellow or zebra perch of inland lakes and 
streams. It is extremely unfortunate that 
the pike-perch ever secured the name pike, 
for it is bound ever to be confused with the 
members of the pike family. Better use 
the fisherman’s name, “dory,” or the 
French-Canadian’s ‘“dore.” 
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It is undoubtedly true that the muskal- 
lunge is considered the “king of fresh-water 
game fishes,” largely I think because of its 
great size. Personally, I doubt very much 
as to whether a muskallunge of twenty-five 
pounds is a whit_more gamy than a great 
northern pike of the same weight. I have 
found the smaller muskallunge, say of ten 
pounds weight, more active than those of 
twenty, though the heavier fish will test 
tackle more severely of course. Setting 
aside the question of weight, muskallunge 
are not in the same class with black-bass, 
as Dr. Henshall long ago said, “Inch for 
inch,and pound for pound, the gamiest fish 
that swims.” Of course if we are to count 
mere pounds, then the “fresh water wolf” is 
the gamiest fish. The heaviest fish of which 
I have record weighed 50% pounds, though 
“American Food and Game Fishes” credits 
them with attaining a length of eight feet 
and a weight of a hundred pounds or more. 
In the Field and Stream contest (1913), the 
prize winner weighed 47 pounds 3 ounces, 
There were three others in the 40-pound 
class; 46, 42 and 41 pounds. In 1912 the 
weight was 40% pounds. In 1911, 38 pounds. 
One is safe in saying that few forty pound 
fish are taken. More weigh well below ten 
pounds than above. A six-pound fish is a 
good one.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 11.—The Trout of the Deadwater. 


The trout of the dead-water is a distinct 
fish. As he has deepened in color and al- 
dermanic proportions with the passing of 
the years, so too, he has increased in shy- 
ness and resourcefulness. Not every angler 
can tempt him to rise, 
nor hook him when he 
has risen. Furthermore, 
even when hooked the 
dead-water fish is not 
netted, as many a sad 
and wise fisherman can testify. The dead- 
water trout is quite apt to be a solitary 
fish, though when the pool is large and deep 
several fish may inhabit the same “swim.” 
Be it said, however, if the angler hopes to 
take more than one large fish from the 
Same pool, he must move with circumspec- 
tion and great slyness; indeed, let him not 
mourn cvermuch if he succeed in taking 
only one of the speckled grandfathers. 
Though finical, slow to rise and suspicious, 
the aged fontinalis is in nowise decrepit, a 
victim of senile decay; rather, once hooked, 
he manifests a strength and resourcefulness 
which bodes ill to tackle, and disproves a 
well-known saying regarding age being 
fitted for counsel and youth for war. Let 





| DENIZENS OF 
{} THE DEAD- 
WATER 








the angler remember what the late Prési- 
dent Cleveland said regarding the escape of 
big fish, thus fortified, he will not feel so 


badly when the square-tailed trout of the 
dead-water waves him “good-bye.” 

There are two classes of pools, depending 
upon the character of the streams. Rapid 
streams, with many falls and rock-strewn 
shoots, will offer deep, broad, open pools at 





the foot of rapids, sometimes at their 
heads, as well as deep 

“swims” where the 
—— stream bends sharply. 
Such pools are open and 











easily fished notwith- 
standing their lack of current, of which 
more later. The second class of pools are 
of the sort that try the angler’s soul, though 
they offer great possibilities. I refer to the 
currentless stretches of deep water some- 
times found on the smaller streams, 
guarded by an entanglement of almost im- 
penetrable brush and overhung by lean- 
ing trees. Naturally the average fisherman, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred, pass this 
class of pools as being too difficult of ac- 
cess, thereby leaving a soul-rending or pleas- 
urable experience as the case may be, 
for his more patient and venturesome 
brother of the angle. The method of fish- 
ing the two classes of pools will vary, nat- 
urally, so for the sake of clearness we will 
study them separately. 

As a rule the open pool of the-size to 

















which [ refer is found upon the larger and 
more rapid streams, those with plenty of 
water and current. Such a pool is too deep 
to wade, though if the stream is not too 
large, the pool may be 
fished from bars which 
FISHING the current will have 
THE OPEN constructed at the head, 
POOL. or with a little fore- 
thought openings will be 
discovered along the bank. Unless the 
stream be wadeable it is never the part of 
wisdom to approach the water’s edge, rather 
cast from well back. Here complete mas- 
tery of the art of fly fishing stands the ang- 
ler in good stead, and he who can lay 
the longest line with accuracy and skill will 
take the most fish. Intimate knowledge of 
the pool is of utmost importance, so that the 
water may be covered almost from memory. 
Dry fly, wet fly, and under water fly, all will 
be resorted to upon occasion. Be it said. 
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once mouth the feathers and it is dollars to 
doughnuts that he will retire to the deepest 
shades to mediate upon his own foolishness. 
All that has been said in the last section 
regarding slyness and skill in manipulation 
of flies should be repeated here, as should 
also the bit of advice regarding fishing both 
the upper and lower pool. However, as now 
we are speaking of a 





FISHING THE tree and brush environed 


EN. pool, ability to “lay a 
monte long line” is not so valu- 
POOL able an asset. Sometimes 








casting is out of the 
question. Then you must 
resort to what-is called the ‘“snap-cast,” 
which by the way, is not a cast at all. 
Holding the end fly between thumb and 
fore finger of the left hand, the rod is bent 
into a bow and the flies shot, or snapped in 
under the brush and trees. It is difficult 
to place the flies properly, but it can be 
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A trout of the deadwater. 


however, that ordinarily it will be the fly 
that touches the water with the least com- 
motion that will be most quickly snapped 
up by the waiting fish. Never, as you hope 
for a rise, let the line sag so as to strike the 
water first, or allow the flies to touch the 
surface with a “plop.” All dead-water 
pools should be fished both from below and 
above, in some the fish will be found at the 
lower end, while in others they will lurk a! 
the mouth. I need not add if there be an 
entanglement of snags or out-reaching roots 
the water is more certain to contain large 
fish and your problem is more complicated. 
{in striking a rising fish the angler need be 
in no haste, for the dead-water fish is not 
overly tast, though it is better I think to 
err upon the side of haste than to give your 
fish time to discover the true nature of the 
insects to whose invitation he has risen. 
The fish that has been cheated of the flies 
by your haste, will come again; but let him 


done. Of course if there is any current at 
all, the lures may be floated down from the 
upper end, but I have found in fishing such 
pools that it is much better to cast from be 
low, over the fish. In fishing brushy pools 
you must learn to handle the line with 
your left hand, if you cast with your right, 
grasping it between the reel and first guide, 
keeping the rod parallel with the water; 
then if a fish rise to the flies unexpectedly 
near your feet you are in a position to 
strike, which would not be the case were 
the rod held in the ordinary position. Learn 
to strike toward your body and not upward 
as is usual, then you will not hang your 
flies in the brush. Anyone will concede 
that the scarlet ibis is a handsome fly, but 
I have yet to find the angler who will ad- 
mire even a scarlet ibis when it adorns an 
alder upon the far side of a stream. Such 
fishing is by no means easy, therefore is 
passed by by the average angler, and for 
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The sort of pool that “tries the angler’s soul.” 


that very reason the man possessed of pa- 
tience plus will return at night-fall with a 
few fish that will render him the most en- 
vied of all the envied. 

Naturally a large fish in such an envirun- 
ment will put up a tremendous fight, the 
odds ars all in his favor. The prime need 
of the angler here, as in casting, is pa- 
tience. As you value your tackle, as you 
hope to land the trout, do 
not hurry. Again—take 
plenty of time. There is 
such a vast difference he- 
tween the trout of the av- 
erage brooklet and the great, lusty dead- 
water fish that the angler is tempted to ex- 
ert too much strength, to cut the battle 
short. To attempt either is to tear the hook 
away, or, if it be well fastened, to break the 
leader. Give the fish time, granting that 
you keep him away from snags, and he will 
play himself. A good landing net is a prime 
necessity, for without it you may not hope 
te land your capture. I use a certain net 
with a folding handle, one that can be 
extended with a single motion of the left 
hand, and is absolutely rigid and depend- 
able. Never attempt to use the net unless 
the fish is tired out. More than once I have 
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THE FISH 








lost the récord fish of the day be- 
cause I could not wait until it was 
exhausted. 

Of all sad words of fishing-men, 

The saddest is: 
A hasty fool I’ve surely been. 

He who would successfully fish 
the dead-water should select his 
tackle with the large trout in 
mind; the small! fish that he takes 
he will accept as a matter of 
course, a mere 
incident of the 
day’s fishing. 
For the brushy 
pool the rod 
should be some- 
what short, say 
s eight and a half 
feet, and rather stiff. It is a good 
idea to have double the number of 
guides usually placed upon a rod, 
then the out-reaching brush will be 
foiled in its attempts to entangle 
your line. For the broad, open 
pool, the rod should be somewhat 
longer and heavier, even up to ten 
feet and with a weight of six 
ounces. The longer and heavier 
rod will render more casting power 
and sometimes it is very import- 
ant to lay a long line; furthermore 
such a rod will give you greater 
fighting strength, something you 
will appreciate when the expected 
unexpected happens. The reel 
should be a quadruple multi- 
plier, an automatic if you 
know how to handle them. The line should 
be the best procurable, double-tapered if 
you can afford the luxury. If you select a 
rod that weighs in the neighborhood of six 
ounces, I would say employ a size E line, 
perhaps F, all depending upon the charac- 
ter of the rod. The size of the line has 
nothing to do with the size of the fish, 
even the smallest enameled line will hold 
any trout that ever swam, rather the line 
should be selected with an eye to ease in 
casting. All else being equal, the larger 
the line, the easier it will be to lay the 
flies. In the matter of leader I differ with 
most autuorities, seldom using over a four- 
foot gut, where those who know advise 
six. 

The flies should be selected with circum- 
spection, though I am inclined to believe 
that more depends upon the handler than 
upon the size of hooks. Two flies should 
be employed, the end fly of a more striking 
color, so that it will 
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gloom of a _ well-shaded 





pool. Do not think that 
a large-sized hook should be selected be- 
cause you are fishing for large fish; nine 
times out of ten, the smaller the hook, the 
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more attractive the lure, Let size eight be 
your largest hook, but have a supply of 
smaller so that should No. 8 prove unavail- 
ing you can fall back upon your reserves. 
The usual patterns should be employed, and 
“light flies for dark days—dark flies for 
bright days” is the old rule. I have found 
black flies, black gnat, black hackle, black 
sally, the most taking under all conditions, 
which is unusual. It is a good idea to have 
a few abbeys, coachmen, royal coachmen 
and professors. 

We cannot close this 
chapter without some 
mention of bait, though 
lengthy discussion is im- 
possible. There are times 
after heavy rains when 
the water is dark and muddy, or when, for 
some reason, trout will not look at a fly; 
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then to resort to worms or grasshoppers, as 
the case may be, is to turn defeat into 
victory. If fishing with worms after 
a heavy rain, a single shot should be at- 
tached to the leader just above the hook. 
Such fishing is a waiting game, one that 
will not appeal to the average fly-fisherman. 
I would not vary the tackle from that ad- 
vised above. 


(Note.—I had a rather unusual experience 
this year. August 14, While on my vaca- 
tion I was blessed with two weeks of rain, 
and as a result the streams were bank full 
of muddy, turgid water. Strange to say, the 
trout were rising to black flies, flies so 
dark that I could not distinguish them upon 
the surface of the water, I never had bet- 
ter sport, or caught such large fish. So 
again an age-old theory was exploded.) 


The Free-Spool Casting Reel 


Bucks County, Pennsylva- 
nia, is dear to the heart of 
the American historian and 
angler; to the former because 
the birthplace of the well- 
known pathfinder, Daniel 
Boone; to the latter because 
aman by the name of George 
Snyder first saw the light of 
day within its borders. It 
was George Snyder who in- 
vented the multiplying reel. 
Early in life our hero moved 
to Hopewell, Ky., now Paris, 
where he became noted as an 
expert watchmaker and sil- 
versmith, and because a 
lover of Walton’s’ gentle 
pastime, he was made presi- 
dent of the “Bourbon County 
Angling Club.” Though this 
was two years prior to the 
second fuss with England, 
about 1810, we do not read 
that Snyder had anything to 
do with that scrap. How could 
he? An idea had found lodge- 
ment in the man’s brain—he would make a 
reel of such sort that one turn of the handle 
would cause the spool to revolve twice. So 
the first “Kentucky Reel,” the first multi- 
plying reel, became a fact. Prior to that 
time the eager angler was forced to con- 
tent himself with the large wooden, single- 
action reel of English manufacture. Now it 
is a far cry from Snyder’s reel of a hundred 
years ago to the modern quadruple, perfect 
in design and workmanship, costing any- 
where from $5 to $50. If one could have 
before him a complete collection of multi- 
plying reels, from that Snyder reel to the 
latest product of the maker’s art, what a 
wonderful exhibit it would be, well worth 


The lever type. 


study and thought, Think of the improve- 
ments made, even in the last generation: 
Self-winders, self-thumbers, six-times multi- 
plying, free-spools, etc., etc. “Surely,” we 
say, “surely the last word has been uttered 
in reel construction.” But of that no man 
can be certain; we only know that it is hard 
to think of a possible improvement, for to- 
day a man can pick out a reel to meet al- 
most any need, satisfy any whim. Think 
of the changes wrought since the first mul- 
tiplying reel was produced in order that the 
perfect free-spool of today might come into 
existence. Yet there are people who say 
that the days of romance are past forever. 

Every bait-caster has discovered that 
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A moderate-priced free spool. 


there is little or no danger of a back-lash 
at the beginning of a cast; it is not until 
the lure nears its destination that the over- 
run takes place. Let us see why. When 
the weight or lure is thrown out at the 
commencement of the cast, the reel springs 
into instant, rapid action. The second the 
weight or lure leaves the rod tip that which 
caused Benjamin Franklin’s apple to fall 
begins tugging away. Soon the lure or 
weight feels its influence and hesitates in 
its flight. travitation causes the lure to 
slow up, but has little or no effect upon the 
purring reel; the balance handle acts as a 
fly-wheel, inertia keeps it spinning away, 
with little diminution of initial velocity, and 
unless pressure be applied to the spool an 
over-run and back-lash will occur. Certainly 
if the balance handle could be obviated, set 
one side as it were, when not needed, longer 
casts would result and the angler gain 
greater control of his lure. So manufac- 
turers and inventors turned their attention 
to producing some sort of reel that would 
accomplish the desired result without im- 
pairing its efficiency. The free-spool is the 
result. In the first types of the free-spool, 
the rodster was compelled to move a little 
lever upon the head-plate of the reel when 
he desired to release the handle from the 
spool, a cumbersome and inadequate device. 
Next came the reel with a lever upon a front 
cross standard, so that the thumb of the 
caster could release the spool without 
changing the position of the hand or em- 
ploying the left. It was a great improve- 
ment and some of us who became somewhat 
expert with the reel thought it about the 
best casting winch constructed. While 
some good casters and fishermen, free-spool 
cranks, still cling to the thumb-release reel, 


there is a more convenient 
winder upon the market. I 
refer to those reels with an 
ingenious “friction-clutch” ar- 
rangement in the head, which 
releases the spool automatic- 
ally when the rod is brought 
forward in the cast. The rod- 
ster need give no thought to 
his reel; the spool will run 
free at every cast, automatic- 
ally. With such a reel the 
careful caster can make un- 
usually long casts. 

It is not our purpose to 
mention makers’ names in 
this article; the writer has 
used three different makes of 
free-spools and found them all 
good. For tournament work 
there is one free-spool made 
all of aluminum, with a large 
spool, so that the cork arbor 
or core of line is done away 
with. Naturally, with this 
reel some astonishing casts 

have been made, and greater casts are go- 
ing to be made. We urge tournament cast- 
ers to invest in this reel, for while quite 
expensive, it is all but perfect, and, by the 
way, beautiful enough to keep in a glass 
case. There are free-spools selling at less, 
in German silver—reels that will stand up 
under hard work, rendering the angler years 
of service. If any fisherman wishes to try 
out this style of winch in actual casting he 
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can do so, though I much doubt that the 
reels will ever prove very popular as fish- 
ing accessories. The lever reels will not, 
because the average angler reels in when 
pressing the lever, or the handle is disen- 
gaged, the result being that the fish will 
take out yards and yards of line, if not 
escape altogether before the fisherman 
comes to himself. Of course, with the so- 
called “friction-clutch” reels this is impos- 
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sible, as a turn of the handle engages the 
spool, which remains engaged until the 
handle is turned backward. I would be glad 
to hear from anglers, bait-casters, who use 
free-spools in actual fishing in preference 
to the old style of reels, and their reasons 
for doing so. I can not close this article 
without again urging casters who wish to 
become proficient handlers of long lines, 
for the sport in it, to invest in a free spool. 
O. W. SMITH. 


A Home-Made-Trolling Spoon 


(Editor’s Note.—In the making of things 
there is great sport. What angler does not 
delight in building tackle for himself, be it 
rod, tackle box or mere “hopper coop’? 
From time to time we will publish articles 


upon the home manufacture of tackle, be- 
lieving that by doing so we will minister to 
a well-defined need of our subscribers, We 
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of the metal the shape of a table-spoon bowl, 
larger cr smaller as you desire a large or 
small spoon. (Fig. 1.) Secure a hard-wood 
block and with the round end of a hammer 
pound a shallow spot in it, the shape of a 
spoon bowl, and you will have a die, not very 
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A home-made trolling spoon. 


invite short articles upon the subject, with 
photographs or drawings, Of course we do 
not pay for such material; the angler who 
contributes does so because of that fellow 
feeling which all fishermen possess, The 
article which follows was contributed by a 
man who, having read Mr. Plumley’s article 
on landing nets, thought that perhaps his 
experience in spoon-making would be of in- 
terest to our readers, If we are not greatly 
mistaken more than one reader of Outdoor 
Life will try his hand at spoon manufacture 
this winter.—oO. W. S.) 


Editor Angling Department:—The mate- 
riai for the manufacture of a trolling spoon 
is neither hard to secure nor expensive. A 
bit of old copper wash boiler, nickel alarm 
clock or even heavy tin will do if nothing 
better offers, of course the better the ma- 
terial the better the spoon. Cut out a piece 


perfect perhaps, but one that may be made 
to serve. (Fig. 2.) Now place the shaped 
metal over the die and hammer it into the 
required form. (Fig, 3.) A little experi- 
ence will enable you to do this neatly and 
in a workmanlike manner. Before hammer- 
ing out the bowl you should drill a hole 
through the upper end of spoon. 

We imagine that you have already pro- 
vided yourself with a bit of tough brass wire 
for shank of hook, a couple of beads that 
you can thread upon it, as well as a swivel 
or two. With a pair of small round-nosed 
pliers bend the wire as shown in Fig. 4. 
Slip on your glass bead, the spoon and 
swivel and you are all through but finishing. 

Take a piece of wire the proper length to 
reach from end of stem back to position 
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hooks are to occupy. Make a ring of proper 
size to slip over end of stem, or make wire 
double so that both ends reach back to po 
sition of hooks. Now take three hooks of 
the required size and file off their heads, 
place in proper position against wire and 
wind with waxed silk or linen thread, using 
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the method employed in winding rods. 
Cover all with a coat of varnish and you are 
through. Of course red cloth or feathers 
can be added if desired. I have built many 
of these hooks and they have always made 
good when any trolling spoon would catch 
fish. A. F. WALLACE. 


Random Casts 


Every once in a while some enthusiastic 
tyro, possessed of a smattering of casting 
knowledge, forgetful of Pope’s dictum (I 
wonder if it was Pope?) “A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing’ asks something like 
this: “Will you please tell me by return 


mail which is the best casting reel on the 
market?” I am going to take the bull by 
the horns, and answer, with Bumpus, “there 


Bes ye 








as the quality of steel and workmanship 
that goes into the gun. So the sooner we 
understand that it is the man whose thumb 
presses the whirling spool that causes back- 
lashes or accomplishes long casts, the bet 
ter for the art of bait casting. 

The truthfulness of the above statement 
was brought home to me most emphatically 
during the season just closed. I paid a 





Which is the best casting reel? 


ain’t no such thing!” Hold on there, fel- 
low; wait until I get my gloves on. 

Don’t you know that if you were to fire 
that question broadside into a group of ex- 
perienced bait casters, immediately each 
and every man would shout: “Itisa d- 
“It is the ——”; “It is that ——”; “It is 
my ——”. Their only point of unanimity 
would be regarding the indefinite pronoun 
“It.” Certainly I have my favorite reel, 
more properly reels, for no single reel is 
best for all sorts casting any more than 
one gun is best for all varieties of shooting. 
We are beginning to understand that it is 
the man behind the gun that counts as well 


The 


one that lands the fish, of course. 


flying visit to a certain lake noted for its 
good black bass fishing, and there met a 
number of anglers. One man in particu- 
lar, garbed a la outdoors as per Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch Co.’s latest catalogue, used a 
reel, the last word in de luxe reel manufac- 
ture, (Parenthetically, I envied him the 
beautiful winch and some day hope to own 
one just like it.)(Parenthesis No. 2, Every 
time I looked at the beautiful thing I grew 
more proud’ of America, for the most per- 
fect casting reels in the world are made 
right under the Red, White and Blue.) Just 
the same, that gentleman was forever hav- 
ing trouble with his reel—a reel ground so 
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accurately that it would spin “forever and 
a day” under the impulse of a slight stroke 
upon the handle. When casting on the lawn 
back of the hctel, or actually fishing upon 
the lake, the air was always blue in the 
immediate vicinity of Mr. Oil Magnate. Had 
he been afflicted with dumbness he certain- 
ly would have exploded. (I think I know 
why a mute is usually possessed of a hair- 
trigger temper; he lacks a safety-valve.) 

There was stopping at the same place a 
certain dry goods clerk, related by marriage 
to the hotel proprietor, all of which explains 
some things. Well, Mr. Clerk possessed a 
“tin” contraption which we courteously re- 
ferrel to as “a reel,” for good and sufficient 
reason. When Mr. Clerk cast, his “reel” 
whined and groaned and rattled and buzzed 
and wobbled, and a hundred and one other 
things. But his lure reached the place :t 
started for; furthermore, he caught fish— 
lots of fish—every time he went out. Bless 
you, we considered it an honor to be invited 
to go out with Mr. Clerk, and all were glaa 
that his sister’s husband’s sister married? 
our landlord. He possessed the “magic 
touch” and “fish knowledge,” a combina- 
tion that always fills the creel. 

What was that, Theodore? “What has 
Mr, Oil Magnate and Mr. City Clerk got to 
do with the best reel?” 

I am sorry for you, Theodore; you must 
be one of the fellows who could not under- 
stand why the Irishman went to the forks 
of the road to pull off his boots, 

I said it all in the beginning. More ‘e- 
pends upon the man behind the reel thar, 
upon the reel itself. Do not expect that 
$50 reel will result in $50 casts unless you 
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make it. I am acquainted with reels that 
sell for $2.50 and $3 that are good enough 
for any man, and will cast just as far and 
accurately as you can throw the lure. Un- 
less you have learned how to thumb the 
reel, control the line and rod, the best reei 
in all the world will not make you a fisher- 
man or caster. In all the world there is 
nothing better than work, unless it be mor2 
work. Stand in the yard and cast; cast un- 
til you know just what you can do and can't 
do. At first do not attempt to attain dis- 
tance. Win accuracy, and distance will 
come of itself. Be sure that you can hit 
your hat at a distance of twenty feet before 
you attempt to hit a hole in the lilypads 
the size of a washtub, fifty feet away. I 
desire to say again, what I have said many 
times in the past: more depends upon the 
angler’s ability to put the lure where it 
should go, than to attain the wonderful dis- 
tance that Flegel, say, has. Learn to cast 
overhand, but do not neglect the underhand, 
or side-swipe. There are times when tha* 
is most valuable. Ability to make the lure 
go where you want it to, and knowledge of 
fish habits, does not depend upon the price 
of your tackle. Oh, make no mistake about 
the matter; there is joy in owning the best 
tackle, but if you can’t afford a Meek or a 
Talbot, then buy a Takeapart or Tripart, 
and, believe me, when you learn to command 
them, you will be able to catch fish wit 
the best of anglers. 

The hest reel? Bumpus was right, “there 
ain’t no such thing.” But the best man is 
being born, or, rather, made. Are you will- 
ing to pay the price—in practise—that 
counts more than dollars. O. W. SMITH. 














Moonlight on the Klamath 


Thro’ the solemn night and deep— 
Where the silv’ry moonbeams creep 
O’er its dark and foamy tide— 
Klam-ath’s winding waters glide; 


And the shades of bending reeds 
Fleck its surface as it speeds, 
And the night-fowl’s lonely cry 
Is heard ’neath the starlit sky— 


Disturb’d from his ev’ning haunt, 
Upward his white pinions fiaunt, 
As near by the forests deep 

Klam-ath’s rushing waters sweep. 


ALICE PHILLIPS. 























Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





S. C. W., Hitchcok, S. Dak.—Am a regu- 
lar reader of Outdoor Life and like each 
succeeding number better. Am interested 
in the Dogdom department and wish to 
ask a few questions. Which, in your opin- 
ion, is best for hunting quail and chickens, 
the pointer or setter? Also, which makes 
the best worker, the male or female? I 
prefer a female so can use for breeding 
purposes as well, but do not like the both- 
er when coming in heat. Do they come in 
at a special season of the year, and when? 


Answer.—There is practically no differ- 
ence as to utility, hard work, endurance 


and efficiency between the setter and point- 


er under similar conditions except for use 
as retriever from cold water. Both of these 
breeds are especially adapted for work on 
upland game. As a rule the bitch makes 
the most amiable and energetic worker, 
possessed of superior nose and is easier 
handled than the male. Coming in season 
twice a year is a drawback as the period 
may fall in the open game season. She 
comes in heat for the first time at just 
about one year old and with regularity 
every six months thereafter, if in good 
condition, so that the actual time when 
suited to be taken afield each year can be 
figured out precisely. The time out of 
commission for field work during heat 
lasts about three weeks. 


H. 8. A., Fredell, Pa.—My coonhound has 
some sort of trouble with his ears or head. 
He shakes his head often and has caused 
the flaps to break and bleed. Has bad 
odor, is restless, digs at base of ears and 
yelps when running in woods and rubs 
against bushes. Have tried so many things 
told of that have about given up and may 
have to kill him to put him out of misery. 
Is there no cure for such ailment? 


Answer.—It’s a plain case of canker of 
ears, which yields readily to Canker Cure 
(see ad), but will not regulate itself and 
get worse till dog ultimately dies. 


N. G. F., Oakland, Calif.—My Irish set- 
ter pup, past one year old, is active when 
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taken out on game but have failed making 
him retrieve. He will run out to dead bird 
pick it up and mouth some and then drop 
it. If urged to bring it he will just sulk, 
lie down or slink behind for quite a while 
and is then hard to get started again. It 
takes a good deal of patting and coaxing 
to get him in working notion after endeav- 
oring to get him to retrieve. What can 
be done to make a retriever of him? 


Answer.—It seems you have a dog pos- 
sessed of good natural qualities, but needs 
training by foree to make obedient, elim- 
inating suasion as much as possible. Pat- 
ting and coaxing always has the opposite 
effect—rendering self-willed and all the more 
inobedient. Throwing objects to be re- 
trieved or trying to get dog to fetch dead 
bird when not inclined without force to 
back up the order leaves the handler help- 
less and dog gets worse rather than better 
along this line. He may fetch objects 
a few times, in play, then refuse and 
there it ends. Force, judiciously applied, is 
the only satisfactory manner by which to 
inculcate implicit obedience to order at all 
times and under all circumstances, all of 
which is plainly set forth in the “Amateur 
Trainer.” 


Cc. F., St. Paul, Minn—I have a five- 
months-old Irish water spaniel that I have 
started to train according to the instruc- 
tions given in the “Amateur Trainer,” 
which certainly is the most practical book 
on the subject that I have ever read. The 
pup learns very readily and am progress- 
ing nicely, but he seems to tire soon of do- 
ing any one thing and to make more at- 
tentive have begun giving small bits to eat 
all along through the lessons, which ap- 
pears to work out well. In your opinion, 
is that plan not a good one? 

Answer.—Positively not! Feeding, as re- 
ward, during course of training will result 
detrimental—refuse to obey if the morsel 
is withheld. Enforce all orders by use of 
force collar which renders prompt and 
eliminates all hesitation. Flattery and re- 
warding, at this time, has opposite effect. 
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R. T. G., Waterville, Kan—I have a 
Chesapeake Bay pup, seven months old, 
just received from a Northern state, is a 
nice big fellow and delights in chasing the 
ball to bring in. If I hide an old shoe he 
simply goes crazy over finding and fetch- 
ing it to me and, of course, am delighted. 
Have taken him out to the slough with but 
shallow water in it and succeeded in bag- 
ging a few teal. “Diver” brought them to 
me in as proud a manner as ever a dog 
acted. Our duck shooting, however, does 
not last but a short time and want to use 
this same dog for hunting rabbits later on. 
Will that spoil him in any manner for duck 
retrieving? 


Answer.—As a rule the Chesapeake Bay 
dog takes to retrieving ducks without much 
trouble, may be indifferent about deliver- 
ing dead bird into hand and drop it before 
reaching handler, but that can easily be 
corrected. Using on rabbits is quite apt 
to get him in the habit of chasing and 
thereby become unmanageable. If used 


merely as retriever, there will be no harm 
as he is equally useful on land as on water. 


T. M., Salt Lake, Utah.—My pointer pup, 
just four months old, is well grown ior 
age, in good health, spry and active, full of 
life when taken out and follows birds so 
long as he can see them on the wing. I 
want to start training her so can use on 
game this season. Do you think she is old 
enough to use moderately on game this 
fall? 


Answer.—Pup is too young to expect any 
real work from this season. Getting initi- 
ated gradually without severe running till 
tired out will be well enough at this age, 
but the main object at present should be 
making ambitious, enhance development of 
muscular power and growth. Later on 
yard training is in order—made ready for 
field work by next season. 


G. H. N., Salem, Ohio.—One of my brood 
bitches gave birth to twelve nice puppies 
and would like to raise them all because 
these pups sell well. Some of the lot seem 
weak and do not grow as the rest. I feed 
the bitch dog biscuits, mush and milk and 
some table scraps. Her appetite is not 
very good and sometimes does not eat for 
a day at a time. What had best be done 
in such a case? Have two other brood 
bitches, neither of which has puppies at 
this time so cannot divide up among them 
for nursing. 


Answer.—If no foster mother can be pro- 
cured for part of the big litter, then nurs- 
ing from bottle must be resorted to. A 
bitch has but eight teats furnishing suf- 
ficient milk and, consequently, the weaker 
ones get crowded’ away and starved, hence 
the puny appearance of part of litter. The 
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drain upon her saps vitality from dam, ap- 
petite fails, impoverished condition results 
and the entire litter must suffer. Reliev- 
ing of about half the lot will do much to 
restore nourishment for the rest. Change 
of diet is advisable also. Cut out dog bis- 
cuits, substitute all the fresh milk she can 
clean up, add to table scraps some raw lean 
beef each day, preferably large joint bone 
with a goodly portion of meat on to gnaw at. 


W. L., Allentown, Ohio.—My collie, about 
one year old, has just got over distemper, 
but is lame in hind quarters, can harily 
stand on feet, totters and falls over on 
side, seemingly without pain, but quite 
helpless, appetite fairly good, eyes bright. 
Has been in this shape for three weeks 
without apparent improvement, if anything 
getting weaker all the time. Can you give 
remedy for such a case and greatly oblige? 

Answer.—Chloroform. When a dog gets 
into such bad condition there is but very 
slight chance of recovery, which, at best, 
is extremely slow and uncertain. The usual 
remedy applied in such cases is 1-100 
grain of strychnine once a day for about 
thirty days. This has a stiffening effect 
on the muscles, gradually makes rigid and, 
eventually, enables patient to remain on 
feet, poking along in walk and preventing 
falling. Unless quite a valuable dog the 
experiment is hardly worth while. 


S. W., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Had a litter of 
seven setter puppies, now three months 
old, four are still alive but look bad. Their 
eyes are glued shut every morning, cat 
very sparingly and still appear tloated, 
have wobbly gait and often whine. Dam 
died when pups were five weeks old and 
fed them on milk and mush, looked fairly 
well up to two weeks ago and then began 
failing. First began frothing at mouth, 
having cramps, curling up and whining— 
three died within a week and the rest are 
not doing weil. What is the trouble? Can 
anything ve done ‘o save the four still re- 
maining? 

Answer.-—All the litter is affected with 
same thing—-worms, ‘Toey should have had 
treatment sooner. At age of about four 
weeks this sort of trouble usually starts 
and then is che time to administer worm 
medicine to relieve of the parasites. Werm 
Exterminator (see ad) is a safe and reli- 
able remedy for so young puppies. 


A. T., Seattle, Wash.—Have a bull dog, 
five years old, is rather fat, but has poor 
appetite. He sets coughing speila that last 
a few minutes without ejecting anything 
but a little white froth, Few days ago, 
while having such a spell, he coughed up 
one queer worm—dark brown, blunt head 
and tapering to point at other end, prob- 
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ably three-fourths inch long. Had_ the 
worm anything to do with his frequent 
coughing spells? 

Answer.—This sort of worm is but sel- 
dom present, has its seat in throat and 
wind pipe, causes tickling and subsequent 
coughing, only a few occur at same time. 
The usual worm remedies do not affect 


this sort of parasite. Use ten drops of tur- 
pentine in tablespoonful of oil, giving dose 
twice a day for three days, then omit, Lut 
repeat in course oat ten days if deemed 
necessary. ‘Turpentine kills the worms, is 
very irritating 21 kidneys and, therefore, 
must always be given in oil to pass off 
quickly. 


Arguments Pro and Con on the Airedale 


After detailing his hard luck on several 
hunting trips with a couple of Airedales, 
Fred Caldwell, writing to the Hunter-Trad- 
er-Trapper from Pennsylvania, concludes: 
“We were finally convinced beyond a doubt 
that an Airedale was never intended to 
hunt a bear. On this last chase those Aire- 
dales were within 200 feet of that bear 
when it was routed but they would not 
trail it, much less fight it, and even re- 
fused to stay in the chase. I decided then 
and there that anyone who told me that an 
Airedale was a hunter should be put onthe 
Ananias Club list as an active member. I 
have spent two years hunting with them 
and during that time they had opportuni- 
ties to get into an active fight offered them 
nine times, and only once did they stay in 
the chase to the finish, and then they had 
hounds for leaders.” 

Regarding the above remarks Steve Elk- 
ins, the well known bear hunter of Mon- 
tana, writes personally to the editor of 
Outdoor Life: 

“I enclose an article from the H., T.-T. If 
I were a good writer, I would like to give my 
experience hunting bears with dogs. You 
note that Mr. Caldwell says the Airedale has 
a yellow streak, and it goes clear through. 
Now, I differ with him, as some of the gam- 
est dogs that ever lived were Airedales. I 
had four go in a hole and pull a 2-year-old 
bear out—and they would have killed him in 
a few minutes. They fought just an hour 
before they were able to pull him out. I 
have seen an Airedale kill a large bobcat; 





this was Waterside Wizard, and he was 10 
years old! 

“The only trouble with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is that he was trying 
to hunt bear with a lot of untrained dogs. 
I have Airedales that will go with the 
hounds, on a cold trail, and stay till bear 
is jumped, and run until they catch him and 
fight him to a finish. But they must be 
well trained or they are worthless as bear 
dogs; and they must be trained while young 
as it is very hard to teach old dogs new 
tricks. 

“I caught forty-three bears in Routt Coun- 
ty, Colorado, in two seasons; thirty-seven 
of them climbed trees and I had six to ten 
Airedales in my pack. I caught twenty-two 
last season and ten this year and expect to 
get a few more, as I start out on Septem- 
ber 15th to be gone till November 1st, and 
I have fourteen well-trained dogs of the 
hound and Airedale breeds. 

“Tf Mr. Caldwell would come out and hunt 
with me a while, I think he would change 
his mind as to all Airedales having a yellow 
streak. I am sure the Airedale will run 
farther, and fight harder, than any other 
breed of dogs I ever used in my pack, and 
until I find something that will beat them 
I will continue to use them as fighters, as 
they ‘bring home the bacon,’ and that is 
what counts. If Mr. Caldwell had hunted 
bear with dogs for the last. twenty years, 
as I have, he would be better able to write 
a story and give the dog his dues,” 

Montana. STEVE ELKINS. 
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A Subdued Peep 


Chauncey Thomas. 


“Now I sit me down to peep, 

That from my pen some dope may seep, 
For Ashley Haines thought me a fake, 
And Bosley tried my scalp to take.” 


Since four certain gentlemen charitably 
suggested that I would probably be more 
comfortable in the near future if I filed the 
sight off my gun, I have had palpitation of 
the knees so bad that I now eagerly admit 
that .45 smokeless six-gun cartridges are 
just the thing for a .22 shotgun and that 
black powder should never be used except 
by a colored lady, 

And now that man Haines is seeking to 
get me into more tribulation by passing the 
buck to me about what is the best target 
pistol. Just to settle the question once and 
for all I will say right here that my favor- 
ite target pistol is a piece of gas pipe 
strung on a wire that reaches from me to 
the bullseye. Unlike smokeless pistol cart- 
ridges, it never fails to get there. 

But constant persecution can make even 
a mild-mannered chap like me real desper- 
ate, so I hereby trot out the sledge hammer, 
mount my steam roller and charge right 
down among ’em. 

We are talking about target hardware, re- 
member, not saddle and hip guns. As I 
have occasionally said before, I prefer the 
Colts single action for all real six-gun 
work in the field. It is the most powerful 
and the most reliable gun known today and 
shoots straighter than any man can hold 
any revolver, or rifle, either, for that mat- 
ter, off hand. 

But for pure target work I would take the 
.44 Russian, Smith & Wesson, single action, 
with a 10-inch barrel, blued, with the lock 
and sights in as perfect condition as a good 
gunsmith could make them. This is the 
heaviest six-gun made and loaded weighs 
something over three pounds. If I could not 
get the 10-inch barrel, I would take a short- 
er barrel, down to 6 inches, the usual 
length for this old gun. 

My next choice would be the .38 Smith 
& Wesson, side swing cylinder, with the 
square butt, 6%-inch barrel, the usual popu- 
lar target revolver. This is the gun that 
did most of the work in the 300-yard turkey 
shoot in Kentucky last year and got an av- 


erage of one turkey out of every five shots. 

My next choice would be the .22 Smith 
& Wesson, single-shot target pistol, 8 or 10- 
inch barrel, 10 preferred. With this little 
beauty I have occasionally stood 100 feet 
from a telegraph pole, hit that, then the 
next, and the next, and the next, and then 
the last pole, 1,000 feet away. I used .22 
long rifle loads, of course, and there must 
be no wind. The poles average from 6 to 
8 inches in diameter. Brother Bill does the 
same thing more often than I can, by the 
way. 

As for trigger pull, the lighter the better, 
of course, a hair trigger being the best for 
good shooting, both at the target and at 
some nearby human being. 

Concerning sights, that is a matter of eyes 
more than anything else. I prefer a bead 
front sight, with a straight bar on the rear, 
with a small notch. And rather fine sights 
at that. Some men do better work with 
coarse sights, some with a “U” notch, 
some with a “V” notch. I prefer the “V” 
notch, but that is doubtlessly due to boy- 
hood habit, for I began with the “V”. The 
straight, square-topped front sight and the 
“U” notch is considered scientifically to be 
the best combination, I believe, but as I 
said before, all this depends almost entire- 
ly on your eyes. The front sight should be 
fixed, of course, and the rear sight adjust- 
able, both sideways and for distance. 

Now this is for slow shooting. For rapid 
fire the .38 Special Smith & Wesson has 
no superior and perhaps no equal, for a 
man with a large hand. By working the 
thumb and forefinger in conjunction three 
shots per second can be thus fired and 
close enough to hit a 12-inch target at 10 
yards. I cannot do it myself, as my hand 
is too small, but I have timed the fastest 
man I ever saw and have seen him do it 
easily at that rate. Five hits in 1 2-5 
seconds, 

But cutting across all this is the proverb, 
“Beware the man with one gun.” So, in 
spite of all I have here written I would, for 
my Own personal use, stick to my .45 Colt’s, 
even at the target. But if I were training 
a beginner to be a target shot I would 
choose for him the guns above mentioned, 
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depending on circumstances. For city 
work it would be the .22 single-shot or re- 
volver—Smith & Wesson; for general tar- 
get work the .38 Special S. & W., and for 
long range work particularly the old .44 Rus- 
sian S. & W. single action. 

The large caliber of the .44 is worth 
something in target work, remember. Con- 
sidering it to be about 1-20 of an inch larg- 
er diameter than the .38 Special, this on a 
3-inch bullseye means an advantage of about, 
but perhaps not quite, 2 per cent. Because, if 
both calibers centeron the same dot just-out- 
side the bull or some ring, the .44 would 
cut in and register the inner number, where 
the .38 would remain just outside and regis- 
ter the outer number. Figured in range, 
this means the .44 represents 49 yards 
from the target to the .38’s 50 yards, an ad- 
vantage of 1 yard in 50, or 6 feet in 100 
yards. Or figured in shots, it means that 
if the .44 man and the .38 man had each 
fired 50 shots, that then the .44 man would 
have still one more shot—or 51 shots for 
the .44 man to only 50 shots for the .38 
man. In the .22 caliber this advantage be- 
comes much more marked. 

I hesitate to express all this in such def- 
inite figures, and hereby give warning that 
they are more illustrative than actual, still 
the .44 caliber does have some actual ad- 
vantage in target work over the .38 for this 
very reason. If some chap wants to ex- 
press it by some other system he is wel- 
come to the job. He has my best wishes 
and I hope he does it better than I have 
here. 

But one ‘thing is important, and that is 
why I, myself, would chose the .45 Colts 
rather than any of the guns I recommend 
to a beginner, and it is this—chose one gun, 
one load and one set of sights and stick to 
them. If you keep changing from one to 
another you can not do anything, except, of 


Concerning Various 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last number 
a gentleman from Nebraska is in need of 
some information on .22 caliber revolvers, 
and perhaps my rather limited experiences 
may be of benefit to him. 

As he specifies no one make of arm, I 
presume he desires the available informa- 
tion on all those in general use. Here is 
what I have been able to gather. 

First, I suppose, should come the Colt, as 
the oldest make on the market. I have one 
of the Police Positive Target .22 revolvers, 
and I am not pleased with it. I have given 
the weapon the best of care and yet it is 
very loose; when I thumb-cock it the cylin- 
der fails to come into the correct position, 
though on pulling the trigger it moves 
around to perfect alignment. The locking 
device leaves much to be desired and the 
crane is far looser than it should be, The 
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course, experiment. But that is experiment- 
ing, not target shooting. 

When it comes to cut and dried target 
work I am not much good. I get nervous 
and wobble all over the scenery. But walk- 
ing along I can nip flowers, kill a vicious 
tin can, pot that anthill glittering in the 
sun somewheres between 100 and 200 yards 
away, now up hill and now down, the next 
shot across the gulch and the next almost 
straight up into dim green tree top. And 
I hit perhaps every other shot. Once, for 
example, out of five shots from my sawed- 
off .45 Colt’s, 3-inch barrel, I ripped four 
holes in an old umbrella head, about 30 
inches across, somewhat up hill, at 210 
long paces, a good 200 yards. But for cut 
and dried work, always from the same 
place, one penny out of five shots at 16 
yards is about my limit, and I cannot always 
do that. It depends on how much coffee 
and smoke I’ve had that day or during the 
week or how much I’ve read. 

Now, to all this, let me add one little 
pointer. My friend Deming. a good shot 
himself, once went to the Campfire Club 
(of New York City) annual shoot, and failed 
utterly. He could not account for his bad 
work till I asked him if he had carried his 
grip to the grounds in his right hand. He 
had, and the grip, with pistols and cart- 
ridges, weighed about 25 pounds. This 
caused his shooting hand to tremble all the 
rest of the afternoon. And he, being the 
best artist I know, has a hand like a watch- 
maker. 

Shooting consists of four elements, the 
gun, the load, the man and the know-how. 
The gun and load you can learn from this 
and other good shooting magazines, and 
from books; the man depends on you, your- 
self, and on your grandparents; the know- 
how can be got only by experience. 

Now, then, I’m ready to be lynched. 
Come on. 


.22-Caliber Revolvers 


trigger pull did not suit me at the time I 
purchased the arm, so, with an oil stone I 
worked it to about four pounds, and have 
no fault to find with it now. 

One thing I do admit is that the Colt grip 
seems to fit my hand the best of all the 
small revolvers, it filling the hand, but not 
so much as to crowd it. 

I have removed the factory sights and 
substituted a front blade from a .30-40 Win- 
chester carbine, worked down to suit and a 
rear sight from a .22 Winchester Automatic 
rifle. These seem to me to be as fine a 
combination as any I have tried. 

Now, as to shooting. I have used all 
cartridges from .22 C. B. caps to .22 extra 
longs and the gun shoots very accurately 
with them all, of course, taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the different shells 
are used at varying ranges. I have shot 
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most of my ammunition at about 20 to 50 
yards, and a good deal at 100 or 200 yards. 
I am perfectly satisfied with the accuracy 
and penetration of the little gun at this 
range. For a trapper or anyone who is 
forced to carry a very light gun I would 
recommend a .22 Colt or Smith & Wesson 
in prefernce to the light rifle. 

As to the Smith & Wesson, I have never 
owned one of their .22s, but have done a 
great amount of shooting with the various 
models, and must say that I consider the .22 
Bekeart model the .22 par excellence. In all 
my experience I have never seen a .22 that 
I considered the equal of that beautiful 
arm. Of unquestioned accuracy, beautiful 
design and the highest quality material, I 
am willing to tie to that gun for all time. 
The only itault I ever detected in it is the 
fact that there is too much space between 
the back of the cylinder and the frame. But 
every .22 revolver I have ever seen had this 
same fault, as they all seem to be made on 
a .32 frame. 

These seem to be the .22s most adapted 
to general use, as I do not consider the 
small .22 S. & W. very seriously. It is a 
good shooter, but has too small a grip to 
handle well, in my estimation. 

Now, I know that the cheaper makes of 
.22 revolvers have never had much serious 
thought given them by the readers of Out- 
door Life, at least, if so they have not 
“broke into print’ with their ideas: never- 
theless, I think these arms are not quite so 
bad as they are considered. I have had a 
certain amount of experience with the three 
more prominent makes and have found that 
with certain improvements they would 
make quite desirable little arms, with long 
barrels, of course. 

Of course, I admit that in material they 
are not all they might be, but for all that, 
with good care, they will give good service 
for a time. I have in mind a .22 Hopkins & 
Allen revolver, solid frame, that a near rel- 
ative of mine has used for eighteen years, 
and at last accounts the little pop was do- 
ing good shooting. He is a great lover of 
the chase, as applied to raccoons, and many 
a ringtail has volplaned from the high trees 
of the Rock River bottoms in response to 
a call from that venerable weapon. The 
largest game I ever knew Uncle Hank to 
bag with it was a Mississippi bobcat. He 
was in a trap and received the coup de 
grace in the eye, .22 short, black pow- 
der. The bullet was found under the skin 
of the neck, having penetrated the skull 
completely. 


Velocities of the 7mm. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having noticed at 
several times inquiries about the velocities 
of the D. W. M. (German) 7mm cartridges 
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I do not know much in regard to the qual- 
ities of the Iver-Johnson .22 revolvers, but 
consider the large calibered guns fairly re- 
liable. I understand that they use vanadium 
steel in the lock work of their revolvers 
and this should tend to make a reliable and 
long-lived article.. 

The Harrington & Richardson revolver I 
have used to a considerable extent, and have 
found them a desirable little gun. While, 
of course, all the cheap weapons will wear 
the essential parts of the lock work out a 
great deal sooner than a Colt or Smith & 
Wesson, yet they seem good for several 
years of use if given good care. The H. & 
R. I used had fine care taken of it, and I 
could rely on it to hit the mark, and hit 
hard if I held right. (Let me say right 
here that is the reason I am not a cham- 
pion. I’ve burned enough powder to develop 
a couple of world-beaters, had the natural 
ability been there.) They appear to have a 
well-rifled barrel and I personally have 
been able to do better shooting with them 
than any other cheap gun. 

Now, all the cheaper revolvers have far 
too large a space between barrel and cylin- 
der to develop all that the .22 cartridge is 
capable of and the hand, ratchet and cylin- 
der stop. must be watched closely for signs 
of wear. I favor the “target” stocks fur- 
nished at a light increase in price, as these 
certainly give a good grip. 

Now, a word in regard to ammunition. I 
have found that the Peters’ Semi-Smokeless 
or Winchester or Remington-UMC loaded 
with Lesmok to be the most reliable cart- 
ridges for the .22 revolver. I have had poor 
success in the smokeless line, having had a 
number of them burst the unsupported rim 
of the shell, on one occasion receiving a 
slight wound from a fragment of flying cop- 
per. If forced to shoot smokeless powder, 
I always use the lubricated ones as they 
seem more dependable. 

My Colt is sighted for the .22 long rifle 
and I think that it is pretty near correct 
for all work I shall ever use it for. 

In cleaning I use a brass wire brush to 
scrub out the clyinder with Nitro-Solvent 
oil, finishing with a cotton flannel patch 
dipped in the same oil. This keeps the in- 
terior in splendid condition. For the lock 
work I use pure sperm oil. 

If you find this is not suitable for print- 
ing you might send it to the Nebraskan, as 
I rather think it is in part what he is look- 
ing for. D. WIGGINS. 

Oregon. 


with Spitzer Bullets 


with Spitzer bullets I beg to advise you that 
I have had tests made by the Peters’ Cart- 
ridge Co., and the Remington-UMC Co. The 
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Peters’ Cartridge Co. used a rifle having a 
22-inch barrel, with the following results: 

139 gr. 7mm, German Spitzer cartridge, 
2,864 F. S. 

154 gr. 7mm, German Spitzer cartridge, 
2,652 F. S. 

The Remington-UMC Co. used a rifle with 


a 29-inch barrel and reported the following 
result: 
139 gr. 7mm, German Spitzer cartridge, 
2,966 F. S. 
Perhaps you see fit to publish this data 
in your gun and ammunition department. 
The above tests were made in July, 1914. 
Idaho. A. F. LUTTER. 


Cartridge Collection of Eugene V. Bronson 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Two years ago 
you had, in your magazine, a picture of my 
cartridge collection, but, at that time, I had 
only about half as many cartridges in the 
list as I now have. The collection is grow- 
ing in numbers constantly. I am sending 





Cartridge collection of Eugene Y. Bronson, 
Edmonds, Wash. 


another picture for your magazine if you 
think that it is worth putting in again. I 
believe that it would be of interest to some 
readers, for there are others, also, who are 
making such a collection. 

The first row is shotgun shells; 2nd row 
is black powder rim-fire: 38rd and 4th rows 
black powder, center-fire; and rows 5 to 8 


are smokeless. To show the length of the 
cartridges the cross lines are one inch 
apart. Some of the principal ones are: 

Row 1. 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24 and 28-gauge 
shotgun. 

Row 3. .40-72; .40-70 S. S.; .40-90 Bal- 
lard; .40-110 Win. 

Row 4. .44-77; .44-90 S. Creedmoor; .45- 
70; .45-85 Martini-Henry; .45-90; .45-100 S. 
Special; .45-125; .50-70; .50-95; .58 Musket; 
8- and 4-gauge elephant rifles. 

Row 5. .22 Auto; .22 Savage Hi-power; 
Gmm.; .25 new Hi-power; .256 (6.5mm.) 
Mannlicher-Schonauer; 7mm.; .280 Adolph; 
.280 Ross. 

Row 6. .30 Krag; .30 ’03 and ’06 Spring- 
field; .80 Adolph Epress; .30 Newton Ex- 
press; .3803 British; .8mm. Mauser; 8mm. 
Mannlicher-Schonauer; 8mm  Mannlicher 
(Bulgaria); .318 Westley-Richards. 

Row 7. .333 Jeffery; .35 Win:; 9mm. 
Mauser; 9mm. Mannlicher-Schonauer; .400/ 
.360 W. R.; .400 Jeffery; 450/.400 W. R.; 
.404 Jeffery; .405 Win. 

Row 8 .10.5mm. Haenel-Mauser; .425 
W. R.; 11.2 Mauser; .450 W. R.; 500/.450; 
476 W. R.; .500 W. R.; .577; .600. 

This collection may look as though it 
were complete, but it is only a small frac- 
tion of the cartridges that are made now, 
or of those that are no more in use. A 
look in the gun catalogs, both American 
and foreign, will show this. It is a very 
difficult thing to get together such a col- 
lection as this, for many of the cartridge 
companies refused to help me on account 
of the great amount of time and trouble. 
I have gathered these as I could from 
places where they were sold, when there 
were broken boxes, and from people whom 
I have met. Some have been presented to 
me by Browning Bros., U. M. C. Co., Sav- 
age Arms Co., Mr. Fred Adolph, Eley Bros., 
and the Ross Rifle Co., of Canada, and W. 
R. Jeffery of London. Others were bought 
from various places, both here and in Eng- 
land. It has not been an easy task to get 
these together, requiring a great amount 
of correspondence, but it is all the more 
appreciated and valued just for that rea- 
son. 

As can be understood readily, one of the 
most interesting parts of your magazine to 
me is the Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment. I have always studied the ballistics 
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of cartridges, and I like especially to read 
in your hunting stories of the effect of the 
various bullets when used in hunting. I 
wish that such mention might be more fre- 
quent in the hunting stories. Surely the 
selection of the rifle and cartridge was an 
important matter before the hunter started 
on the trip, and surely it would be an im- 
portant part of the write-up of the trip. I 
was interested in the article occurring in 


the May, 1914, issue of Outdoor Life en-’ 


titled “A Hunt in Elkland,” because the au- 
thor told of the effect of the .35 Remington 
Auto bullets, and, also, in “Hunting Moose 
in New Brunswick,” because the author 
told of the effect of the .280 Ross copper- 
tube bullet, that “the moose fell as if 
struck by lightning.’ In the article, “Prince 
of Monaco’s Elk Hunt” there was the men- 
tion of the Prince’s double barreled rifle, 
but nothing as to caliber and cartridge. It 
would have been of interest to some of us, 
if we had been able to read what make of 
rifle it was that was used, and what the 
caliber and cartridge. There are, in the 
foreign double rifles, at least 20 kinds of 
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cartridges used, ranging in caliber from 
the .256 to the .600, and various bullets, as 
the solid covered (both round and sharp 
point, soft-point (both round and sharp 
pointed, hollow point, soft-point split, ete. 
In the July issue of your magazine there 
were two interesting articles along this 
line, “Prong Horn Hunting in Alberta” and 
“A Mixed Bag in New Brunswick,” because 
they told the effects of various bullets 
used. Many articles have occurred in the 
past where no mention was made of the 
kind of rifle, caliber or cartridge that was 
used. It seems to me, at least, that this is 
a very important part of the story, and al- 
ways adds to the interest when it is men- 
tioned. 

The article in the May, 1914, issue on 
“The Killing Power of Cartridges” was 
very interesting to me, because every Car- 
tridge mentioned, with the exception of the 
kind used in Sir Samuel Baker’s “Baby,” is 
in mv collection. As each was mentioned 
I could look at the collection on the wall, 
and see it. EUGENE V. BRONSON. 

Washington. 


New Firing Tactics 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not military; no! 
enough of that and to spare is being heard 
over across the big pond where the foreign 
armies fight all day and then some more, 
so store the thrills until another day and 
listen to a peaceful story about shooting 
shadows. 

Countless thousands visit that famed re- 
sort on the eastern shore line, Atlantic 
City; of these be sure once in a while is 
seen a gun crank; the percentage of these 
may be small, nevertheless an enterprising, 
genial hustler for business figured there 
would be enough each season to support a 
shooting gallery. Being keen, he noticed 
more than one gallery on the ground and 
at once got busy to solve the problem; how 
to provide something unique for the shoot- 
ists that might happen along the board 
walk, day by day. 

Many preliminary words might be writ- 
ten about his trials; space in Outdoor Life 
being valuable, it will suffice to relate 
briefly his final triumphs. These show in 
a neatly fitted gallery, out on the pier, next 
to the dancing pavillion. At the entrance 
is seen the counter; upon it the rifles— 
Winchester, Remington and Marlin—all of 
them .22 caliber and nicely sighted, with 
smooth trigger pulls and showing in their 
bores, bright polish so seldom noted in gal- 
lery arms. At the distant end is stretched 
a screen of stiff paper of peculiar texture, 
made specially for the work; it is held on 
rollers and turns from one roller to the 
other as an endless belt, giving a surface 


of say 12 feet high by 17 wide. The turn- 
ing of this screen is done by a small motor 
electrically attached and timed to synchron- 
ize with the pictures which are thrown on 
in rapid succession, at maybe three to five 
second intervals. 

The shooter desiring to enter the game, 
puts down his money and is at once handed 
the rifle of his choice, with ten shots in 
the magazine. He calls ready and the fun 
begins and goes along to the limit of his 
pocket book; each time an animal is shown 
he catches his aim quickly and fires at it, 
noting at once the striking point of his bul- 
let by the hole in the screen at exact point 
in the animal shown. This is seen by rea- 
son of a bright beam of electric light com- 
ing from back in the shadow behind the 
screen; so no quarrel with markers as your 
shot is always seen where it struck and at 
no other point. 

And so it goes; birds, animals of all 
sizes and from all points, clear back to the 
ancient days of the Ark, and they come 
now quick, now slow; now in mid sheet, 
again off to either side, and again high up 
in trees or flying lazily over the lake; may 
hap diving in the billows of a troubled sea. 

Talk about “The sport alluring” with the 
scatter gun; no don’t! this is it and it’s go- 
ing to get you when you enter, as long as 
there is a jingling nickel in your war bags 
and when the last is spent, then away back 
to the hotel for more. 

Three who tried the game last week now 
have the moratorium sign hung at their 
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places of business for an indefinite inter- 
val; they found the jungles filled with 
game and all three made some marvelous 
shots in quick time, some of which were 
beautiful misses at first, but as _ they 
steadied down, then did the shots go to the 
vitals of countless animals and ducks. The 
best noted was three quickly fired at a 
lion, between his spring into the air and 
his landing on the ground; one shot hole 
showed at point of nose, one in eye and 
third at butt of ear; all fatal and the lion 


is not dead yet; for how could the smooth 
rapid little Remington kill a lion. This is 
not a yarn but the real George Washington. 

Well, it’s been a long while for the rifle 
waiting its turn, but now the shot gun and 
clays will take a walk around the block for 
a bit and it’s the little .22 and “Shooting 
the movies” for the next act, and that a 
long one; try it once and your club of the 
Indoor League or small bore crowd or even 
Sea Girt or Perry will pale. 


Maryland. W. M. PUGH. 


Why Not? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Of all those who 
dream dreams and see visions, the rifle 
crank is perhaps the most prone to insist 
that his visions and his dreams are prac- 
tical. Here is a practical dream of my 
own. 

By way of introduction I would fain ask 
what has become of the medium power 
sporting rifle. There are rim-fire twenty- 
twos galore, as good as heart can wish; and 
there are likewise high-power rifles to sat- 
isfy practically all tastes. And there are 
many enthusiasts at work improving these 
two classes of arms, so that no man can tell 
what next month will bring forth. But be- 
tween the twenty-twos and the rifles de- 
signed for deer and larger game, we seem 
to have just the same cartridges, and with 
mighty few additions, just the same rifles 
to use them, that we had ten years ago. 
There are some mighty good cartridges, 
too—the .22 W. R. F., the .25 Stevens rim- 
fire, the .25-20 and the .32-20—but with the 
exception of the high velocities in the lat- 
ter two, they are in the same stage of de- 
velopment as they were when men who are 
grown now were small boys. 

It is apparently an age of two gun rifle- 
men, and the gun in between is being neg- 
lected. I believe it is Mr. Horace Kephart, 
in his “Sporting Firearms,’ who expresses 
a wish to see the .22 W. R. F., the .22-15-60 
Stevens, or the .25-20 made with a 2,000 
foot velocity. Mr. Charles Newton, in his 
enthusiasm for woodchuck hunting, de- 
signed a long range rifle for that sport and 
similar; but Mr. Newton builded better 
than he knew, and the result, the .22 Hi- 
power, has proved itself to be more gun 
than anybody needs for such game. 

Now this is my dream. In the first 
place as to cartridges: 

(1) A .22-12-60, let us call it, a mod- 
ern smokeless powder cartridge, rim- 
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less, about the length of the .25-20 
Single Shot or the .32 Ideal and of about 
the form of the .30 U. S. Model ’06, with a 
soft point Spitzer bullet, and a muzzle 
velocity of 2,000 ft. secs. Muzzle energy 
about 525 ft. Ibs. 

(2) A _ .25-16-80, similar in form, same 
length, same velocity, energy about 680 ft. 
lbs. 

(3) A _ .28-20-100, similar in form, same 
length, same velocity, energy about 880 ft. 
lbs. 

Second, as to a rifle to use these cart- 
ridges: It would have to have a form of 
magazine that would be adapted to the 
Spitzer points. The ’95 Model Winches- 
ter, the ’99 Savage, and the new pump ac- 
tion Remington at once suggest themselves. 
I would have the rifle a smaller edition of 
one of these, just as the ’92 Model Win- 
chester was a smaller edition of the ’86 
Model. The gun to have say a 20-inch bar- 
rel, and to weigh not over six pounds,— 
say 5%. 

It strikes me that there are a good many 
cranks, and probably a good many who are 
not cranks, who would wax enthusiastic 
over such a gun. I have had a good deal 
of fun shooting a rim-fire .22, and also a 
good deal shooting high-power rifles. But 
for the most fun I ever had shooting a 
rifle, I must hark back to the days when I 
shot a .32-20 ’92 Model Winchester. 

The cartridges could probably be made 
to sell for two dollars, two and a quarter, 
and two and a half respectively, per hun- 
dred, and each would be capable of being 
reloaded with a low-power black or low- 
pressure smokeless load for those who 
wished it—about equal respectively to the 
.22 W. R. F., the .25-20 black, and the .32-20 
black. I wonder if some manufacturer 
might not find it a good thing to make such 
a gun. READER. 

California. 


Special Stocks for the .22 Smith & Wesson 


I have for years been interested in revol- 
ter shooting and have wished for a suitable 
22 caliber revolver for both target and 


small game shooting. When the S. & W. 
Bekeart model was put on the market it was 
exactly what I had been wishing for with 

















S. & W. Bekeart Model Revolver. 


two exceptions. I very much prefer an arm 
of this class to be single action. This fea- 
ture I could not change. The other objec- 
tion in my case was the grip. The grip used 
on this fine little revolver is the same as 
the one furnished on the S. & W. target pis- 
tol, which is longer than I like and also a 
trifle too close to the trigger to give the 
hold which best suits me. 

The space between the top of the handle 
and frame is another feature which’ has 
never appealed to me. Having some spare 
time at my disposal after business hours 
and with the aid of such tools as I could get 
together, I decided to try my hand at over- 
coming the objections mentioned. I hap- 
pened to have a nice piece of black walnut 
from which I blocked out roughly a pair of 
stocks, after trying various stocks furnished 
on both the Colt and S. & W. arms. I found 
that the stocks of the Colt .38 Officers’ 
Model came nearer to my idea than any of 
the others, so I borrowed a pair from our 
local dealer and proceeded to work. I first 
fitted the plates in the usual manner, but 
allowed them to ex‘ena up on the fra‘ne of 
the revolver high enough to cover the space 
objected to in the regular stocks. This 
quired a lot of counter-sinking to allow for 
the frame and screw heads. This being 
done, a piece of sole leather was cut out to 
just fit the contour of the frame and se- 


curely glued to one side of the walnut plate 
already made. The stocks were then placed 
on with two screws as used in the regular 
stocks. With the use of various files and 
sandpaper the rough stocks were worked 
down to the dimensions and shape of the 
Officers’ Model, leaving plenty of thickness 
in the wood up around the frame. The 
stocks were then checkered and finished. A 
skilled workman could, of course, improve 
on this by counter-sinking the frame into 
the plates until they came together, thus 
covering the straps, as the regular stocks do 
and in this way eliminate the use of the 
leather, which would make a better-looking 
stock. As it is, however, the objections 
mentioned have been eliminated and the re- 
volver given a very pleasing appearance. 
The sights have been brought into nearly 
direct alignment with the arm, the thick- 
ness of the stock between thumb and finger 
gives fine control of the revolver and adds 
considerably to the steadiness with which 
it can be held. The balance has, in my 
opinion, been improved by bringing‘ the 
stock up higher and further back. With 
these new stocks the revolver, in my case, 
leaves little to be desired, using .22 L, R. 
Lesmok cartridges. The revolver works 
perfectly and gives all the range and power 
which could be expected in revolvers of this 
caliber. WM. I. M. 
Louisville, Ky. 


What the .22 High-Power Savage Will Do and Will Not Do 


I have been an interested reader of the 
many things that have been written for or 
against the little Imp, otherwise the .22 
high-power Savage. Many of these writers 
are pleased with the little rifle and some 
are not. After looking over the objections 


very carefully it occurs to me that the 
faults claimed for the Imp are based upon 
uses never claimed and never intended for 
this rifle by its makers. 
Thus, when the .22 high power first came 
out it was claimed to be useful for long 
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range duck, goose, fox and coyote shooting 
and for all game up to and including deer 
and small bear (meaning the black bear. of 
the east). Besides this it was claimed that 
it had a superior velocity which gave it an 
unusually flat trajectory. This made it 
especially effective for the uses claimed. 
Notice that nothing was claimed for it as a 
rifle for moose, Alaskan grizzly and the 
like. 

Soon after the little rifle came into gen- 
eral use its owners carried it on big game 
trips and there after noting its effective 
use on deer determined to try it on moose. 
Being able to place their shots where they 
wished these men began placing the little 
seventy-grain pellets into vital points where 
even the mighty moose must feel its shock- 
ing effect and succumb. In a similar man- 
ner other men carried them to the north 
and under similar conditions tried them on 
the mighty northern grizzly with similar 
results. A certain noted taxidermist was 
commissioned to kill and mount two old 
buffalo bulls and being desirous of attract- 
ing the kind of attention which spells pub- 
licity he used the little Imp in killing these 
great monarchs of the plains. Again under 
highly favorable conditions the little arm 
dropped them without a quiver. 

As the result of all the tales which grew 
out of these killings many sportsmen, of 
merely mediocre ability in marksmanship 
purchased this little rifle and used it as the 
main rifle on big game trips to the North 


The High Cost 


By chance in overhearing a remark of an 


“on looker” at the range last week, I 
started thinking and figuring along the line 
of what the shooting game really did cost 
me per annum. 

In my score book where I also keep ac- 
count of the ammunition purchased together 
with the sundry expenses such as oil, sol- 
vents, etc., and, having done considerable 
shooting, was agreeably surprised to note 
I had enjoyed the past season at such small 
expense. 

The average Eastern rifle crank finds 
that Saturday afternoon or Sunday offers 
about the only chance to indulge in his fa- 
vorite hobby, and due to the thickly popu- 
lated towns and suburbs the small bore, 
rim-fires are the most popular, both for tar- 
get work and for small game shooting; 
therefore, the ammunition cost is in the 
minimum and large quantities can be used. 

Now let’s get down to a few brief figures 
for a moment to give you an idea of what 
I mean by the term minimum cost: 

My book shows that from January Ist, 
1912, to January Ist, 1913, I fired 8,000 
rounds of .22 ammunition and 7,000 rounds 
of .25 rim fire ammunition at the cost of 
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and eastern Canada. The result is known. 
The cry goes up that they lack in power 
and are not to be trusted on big game. 
Who said they were? 

Seventy grains of metal thrown by suf- 
ficient fine smokeless to secure the veloc- 
ity and energy of the little Savage is a 
really splendid load for the purposes 
claimed by the makers. For use in our 
states east of the Mississippi it is ideal. 
The Marble shell adapted to it holds a .22 
long rifle so that it may even be manipu- 
lated through the magazine for use on 
small game. What better general purpose 
rifle can one ask? But it won’t kill a 
moose by a ham shot nor a grizzly by emp- 
tying pocketfuls of ammunition into its 
abdomen; no not the same day. Next 
week after decay sets in and the victim’s 
friends have gotten him planted, perhaps 
the bear he so nicely wounded will die off 
there in the depths of the thicket. It 
might indeed have been the bear that was 
planted had the man been able to place his 
shots properly or knowing his weakness 
had been content with a .303 featherweight. 
But he wasn’t—hence the result. 

Why this striving to use arms for pur- 
poses the makers never intended? Does it 
indicate any special smartness on the part 
of the user? The .22 high-power Savage is 
a splendid rifle for its real purpose. Keep 
it for such uses and it becomes one of the 
best products of recent years in fire arms 
—otherwise, let it alone. 

Michigan. Cc. L. CHAMBERLIN. 


of Rifle Shooting 


$59.60. Oil cost $1.00; solvent (one gallon 
of gasoline, at 25 cents—making a grand 
total of $60.85 disbursed, not figuring the 
flannel patches, since they were obtained 
from the family rag-bag free of charge. 

This figures approximately at the rate of 
$1.25 per week and gave me about 300 
rounds each week to shoot. This meant 
one whole day’s pleasure and numerous are 
the pleasant memories as I look back to 
that year’s fun at $1.25 per week. 

Still, there are unenlightened bipeds that 
will contend that rifle shooting is expens- 
ive. Maybe it is if you mix a keg party or 
a poker game with it, but that isn’t rifle 
shooting, either. Just how much pool, bill- 
iards, bowling, card games, etc., could I 
have played for even one day at $1.25? 
Not much!—eh?—and for a positive fact I 
know that the particular “on looker” 
quoted, spends more, yes, twice that $1.25 
a night bowling and playing pool, yet rifle 
shooting appeals to him as an expensive 
proposition. 

Of course “if you must spend money. to 
enjoy yourself” you can do so in rifle 
shooting the same as you can in any other 
sport, You can buy a $500 rifle, shoot half 
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a million cartridges that will cost as much 
as you are willing to pay for them; bet 
your shirt on your ability to cut a hair at 
25 yards and all that sort of thing, but how 
many do you see shooting who are of this 
reckless disposition? None! Indeed, the 
ethics of the game itself are against any 
such thing—the real rifle crank is usually 
a quiet, reserved chap who is very likely to 
mind his own business, and is just as cau- 
tious in his actions as he is in his state- 
ments. 

Take the average busy city man, who is 
tied down to a desk all week with a million 
“Little worry bugs” attacking his already 
overtaxed brain. He is too fatigued to go 
out evenings and waits for Saturday after- 
noon to arrive. Togs out in his finest 
scenery and takes in the matinee as a 
diversion—imagine sitting in a closed 
arena breathing the same air that hundreds 
of others are breathing and finally finishes 
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up Sunday by “setting in” at a poker game 
or lounging over a pool table in some club 
house with many others after being inside 
all week. Naturally in a short time the 
little candles are burning—the sweet odor 
of the fraternal floral offerings fill the air 
—and all that remains mortal of Bill is 
soon packed securely away beneath the 
shamrocks. 

Small bore rifle shooting is a cheap, in- 
teresting sport for everyone. If you are al- 
ready one of the many get a pencil and pad 
and figure it out to your own satisfaction. 
If you are not a deep-dyed-in-the-wool rifle 
crank, get busy; procure a rifle, buy a 
thousand cartridges and try it. If you don’t 
say, “well, that fellow was telling the truth, 
even though he isn’t much of a writer,” 
why, then I’ll miss my guess, bow my head 
and weep briny tears for the poor mis- 
guided unfortunate that you are. 

New Jersey. L. J. HOWLETT. 


Home-Made Scabbards and Remodeled Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a few 
photos of some of my holsters which I 
thought you might find use for. My ex- 
cuse is that we have had the guns discussed 
high, wide, and handsome; the holsters 
have been to a large extent ignored. Here 


Figure No, 1—Shoulder Holster, 


are the two I find to be the best all-around 
receptacles for my shooting irons. 

The first is a shoulder holster for my .44 
S. & W. S., a target gun. It is made of 
heavy black leather, the shoulder strap 
alone being of light material, to prevent 
chafing. 

As will be seen, a loop goes around the 
right shoulder, thus holding the holster se- 
curely in the left armpit. The strap over 
the left shoulder is adjustable; thus I can 
swing the gun at different angles, by sim- 
ply lacing the parts in different positions. 
A loop on the rear center of the holster en- 
gages with the side strap of the trousers. 
(Blessed be the tailor who is responsible 
for that strap, for I never found anything 
so useful when I wanted to carry my re- 
volver without a belt.) This holds it down 
when drawing the old “smoke more,” and 
also prevents the holster from swinging 
into sight and causing unpleasant atten- 
tions from the John Darms. 

The second illustration is a holster for 
the Colts .22 P.P. Target. This one serves 
two purposes, being adapted to both car- 
rying and snap shooting; this accomplished 
by the use of two loops on the holster, one 
at the front, tending to slope to the rear, 
and one at the rear, which throws the butt 
forward and it is very easy to pull the gun 
out in a hurry. (All we ever have to “pull 
it a-ssmoking” for here is the tin can, a la 
Thomas.) The front loop is excellent for 
“packing” it, as it is not liable to be caught 
by brush or other obstacles, and the gun 
dropped out. No. 2 shows the holster in 
the carrying position, No. 3 in the position 
for snap or aerial shooting. 

Both holsters were molded to shape while 
damp, over the respective guns, and when 
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perfectly dry given a coat of neatsfoot oil. 
Thus they are always in good shape, and 
the gun slips out easily. 

I made both holsters, being unable to 
purchase what I wanted. I used the Mey- 
ers’ sewing awl, the same tool used by Mr. 
Stoddard in making his leather cases for 
burro packing. 

The fourth photo shows my revolvers, 
both remodeled to a certain extent. The 
Colt has a combination stock and holster, 
I often wishing to avoid the weight of even 
a light rifle. I have found the outfit shown 
in the picture ideal in such cases. The 








Figure No. 2. 


sights are from a .22 Winchester Automatic 
and a .30-40 carbine, slightly altered to suit. 

The notable feature of the .44 S. & W. is 
the improved grip, this making the gun, in 
my estimation at least, equal to the S. A. 
Colt. A piece of mountain mahogany was 
shaped to fit closely between guard and 
front strap, and placed in position with a 
long screw reaching into the frame. This 
rests on the middle finger in shooting, and 
certainly gives a fine grip. John Greato 
rex, of Baker, Ore., did both jobs. 

And here Mr. Thomas and I differ: I have 
fired many shots from the S. & W. S. A., 
and never had a “stickup” yet. After read- 
ing his letter addressed to the Alaska gen- 
tleman I went to my private range in the 
gravelpit, and chased out 40 rounds of 
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Figure No. 3. 


black powder. The gun worked a little 
stiff the last few rounds, but not a sign of 
a “freezeup.” Now we have had no rain 
here for over ten weeks, so you see it is 
not very moist. In the arid country of 
Eastern Oregon I have fired many shots of 
both black and semi-smokeless without any 
trouble. But I agree with him that ‘“fan- 
ning” is in the class with the double roll, 
more fanciful than highly useful. 

Here is a little tip: the ordinary bristle 


Figure No. 4. 


brush furnished with most revolvers should 
be wound with string till all the metal is 
covered; then there is no danger of wear- 
ing the muzzle when cleaning. 

In cleaning my revolvers after shooting 
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I always use Marble’s nitro solvent, run a 
rag dipped in it through the barrel, leave 
it stand for a half hour, then finish with a 
dry rag. Béfore laying the gun away I re- 
peat the solvent dose, and after long usage 
my guns are as good as when I purchased 
them. 

In reloading shells, I find I must elean 
my shells for smokeless powder as care- 
fully as when shooting black powder. My 
way of removing the deposit is to drop the 
decapped shells into a quart jar of cider 
vinegar I keep for this purpose. A few 
moments in the jar serves to loosen up the 
deposit, then I wipe them off with a rag. 
This leaves the shells as clean as new ones, 
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and does not seem to harm them in the 
least. 

That query about the whereabouts of the 
gunmen was very timely. We of Oregon 
are to be abolished, as the attorney general 
has ruled that our turkey shoots are very 
wicked, being gambling. So now our only 
chance for practice will be tin cans, paper 
targets, etc. We will soon forget how to 
draw down on a live target, and the invad- 
ing hosts will have to be met with clubs 
and rocks, a la Joe Knowles. 

Can any of the readers tell me anything 
in regard to the shooting of the Colt and 
Remington cap-and-ball revolvers, altered 
to use the .38 long? D. WIGGINS. 

Oregon. 


Various Loads in the .32-40 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader of your magazine for the past eight 
years and greatly interested in the Arms 
and Ammunition Department, I wish you, 
or some of your readers, would give me a 
little explanation. 

About five months ago I bought a Win- 
chester carbine, nickel steel barrel, .32-40 
caliber, in which I tried the .32-40 high-power 
cartridge. The rifle is certainly a dandy 
and as accurate as they can make them. 
Now, while trying the high-power cartridges 
I had some loaded by the Savage Arms Co. 
and some of U. M. C. make. I found by 
shooting at the 50-yard range at a 3-inch 
bull, that the U. M. C. full metal patch 
grouped its shots just 5 inches higher than 
the Savage soft point cartridge did. The 
Savage cartridges seemed to be fresh cart- 
ridges, while the U. M. C. cartridges must 
have been loaded some few years ago, as 
the label on box read “U. M. C.” only, not 
“Remington—U. M. C.,” consequently the 
cartridges must have been loaded before 
the Remington-U. M. C. people consoli- 
dated. Why is there so much difference? 
I often found that cartridges of different 
make have a different trajectory, but never 
so much difference at so short a range; 
probably some of you people can throw a 
little light on the subject. 

Another thing I found (and I often heard 
and read so) that a miniature load of 13 
grains of Dupont No. 1 rifle powder (bulk 
measure) and a 107-grain bullet will shoot 
higher than the full load of either black or 
low pressure smokeless, the difference be- 
ing about an inch at 25 yards, and quite a 
bit more at 50 yards. The above-mentioned 


small load is a dandy. I have no trouble 
keeping most all my shots in a 1%-inch 
bull at 25 yards off-hand, and I believe if 
shot from a rest an inch bull would get 
them all. 

While I am writing about reduced loads, 
I will say that I get the .107-grain bullet 
by cutting off the regular bullet at the sec- 
ond groove from base, with a sharp, thin 
bladed butcher knife, by rolling the bullet 
back and forth a few times on a soft board. 
This will cut it off nice and smooth, and in 
that way you can get a bullet of any de- 
sired weight with the standard point so 
they can be reloaded with the regular re- 
loader and only one mould. This holds 
good with all lead bullets in most calibers. 
I have .done this for years in other guns 
with the best of results. I would say that 
the above small load and the Savage high- 
power cartridge shot with the same sight- 
ing, while the U. M. C. high-power shoots 
higher, and the regular black powder or 
low-pressure smokeless loads shot consid- 
erably lower. 

Some time ago I read where some sports- 
men object to the trigger safety on the 
Model ’94 Winchester. Now I like it, be- 
cause the rifle can’t be fired under any 
condition until the action is closed. If any- 
one objects to the safety it is the easiest 
thing in the world to remove it and the 
rifle will be just as safe as any other on 
the market without said safety. I have 
done this same thing on a Marlin .22 
Model ’92 that I had some years ago, and 
never had an accidental discharge for all 
that. GEO. J. CERLETTY. 

Wisconsin. 


Rare Flint Lock Guns 


gunmaker, Nock. The probability is that 
only a few were made, though these were 
the fore-runners of the modern machine- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The seven-barrel 
flint lock shown in photo seems to have 
been the specialty of only one old English 
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The upper gun is a 


gun. All seven barrels are connected, and 
all go off at once. As the weapon was de- 
signed chiefly for use from the rigging of 
war vessels, to repel boarders, it was found 
that the sailor using it was often kicked 
from his perch into the sea. 

The stock of the double-barrel flint shot- 


7-barrel flint lock; next below, double-barrel flint lock. 


gun shown beneath is of ebony, elaborately 
carved. The barrels are finely engraved. 
Early 18th century German work. 

The third piece is a product of that king 
of gunmakers and gunmaker to the king, 
George III, Joseph Manton. 

London, W. C. S.. ALLEN. 

3, The Facade, Charing Cross. 


Concerning the .41 Colt Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have no- 
ticed several queries in past numbers of 
Outdoor Life regarding .41-caliber revolv- 
ers, will tell of my experience with the .41, 
hoping it may prove of interest to some of 
the readers. 

I have owned two Colts .41-cailber re- 
volvers, the first a double-action with 4%- 
inch barrel, swing-out cylinder. Although 
I am not a very good revolver shot I could 
do fair shooting with this gun. I did not 
have a chance to try it on large game, but 
did considerable shooting at objects thrown 
on the water, stumps, ete. Once when 
fishing on Lake Pend O’Reille we saw a 
flock of swans about 600 yards away. I 
fired two shots at them just to see what 
the range of my gun was. First bullet fell 
away short, but the second shot I elevated 
the muzzle about 2% times heighth of front 
right. The bullet fell amongst the swans 
and they raised. This incident showed 
that the .41, while low velocity, has consid- 
erable range for a revolver. 

My second .41 revolver is a Bisley Model, 
single-action, 74-inch barrel, weight, empty, 
44 oz.; loaded, 48 oz. I have worked over 
the front sight making it a bead similar in 


cross-section to a Sheard sight. First day 
I had this gun I killed a crow first shot at 
about 40 yards, holding gun in both hands. 
A cub bear, weight about 45 pounds, was 
shot out of a tree with a bullet through the 
heart at about 50 yards; never moved after 
striking the ground. 

A small deer shot at about 35 or 40 yards 
ran about 200 feet and was dead when I 
reached it. The bullet passed through the 
lungs just above the heart, broke a rib on 
both sides and made a hole about the size 
of a half-dollar at point of exit. Results 
very similar to .30-30 under same condi- 
tions. 

A white tail buck that dressed about 100 
pounds I shot when standing in thick tim- 
ber about 80 yards distant. Bullet struck 
him in right flank, passed through about 
three inches aback of the heart and out 
behind left shoulder, making a hole about 
the size of a quarter. He humped his back 
and walked into the brush, where I could 
barely distinguish his outline. Next shot 
dropped him, breaking’ his spine between 
kidneys and shoulders. This bullet pene- 
trated about eight inches of meat end shat- 
tered one of the pins of the vertebra, 
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lodged against the skin, was mushroomed 
to twice its normal size. Third bullet put 
him out of his misery, entered head be- 
tween eyes and out back of neck, splitting 
the skull and breaking the neck. 

Another deer of same size shot above 
heart two or three inches, ran about 75 
yards and was dead when I got to it. The 
bullet passed through, breaking one rib. 
Hole at exit about same size as at en- 
trance. 

Shooting in end of green spruce log, bul- 
let penetrates 5% inches. 
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I always use Winchester smokeless am- 
munition, long shell. 

I think the 7%-inch barrel gives 10% 
more penetration than the 44-inch. 

For a target gun would prefer .32-20 or 
.38 special. At longer ranges than 35 yards 
bullets appear to have a drift to the left. 
Aboat 18 inches at 150 yards. At a dis- 
tance of 20 yards can make 8 shot group 
4 inches wide by 5 inches high, holding gun 
in right hand; using my left hand can do 
slightly better. 


Montana. CHAS. E. SHAFFER, JR. 


Maxim Silencer on .22 High-Power Savage 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the benefit of 
sportsmen who read your magazine, I will 
give my experience with the Maxim silen- 
cer on a .22 high-power Savage rifle, 
which rifle I purchased about a year ago 
and had it mounted with a Malcolm tele- 
scope sight. After receiving the gun, I or- 
dered a Maxim silencer especially for it. 
On a trial, the silencer did not prove satis- 
factory. It only partially silenced the re- 
port of the rifle. Two of my companions 
who stood near the target at 100 yards 
thought there was about 50% reduction in 
the report. After trying a number of times 
at the target with the same result, I went 
out on one of the sand bars of the Missis- 
sippi river and tried the gun on wild geese. 
There were three flocks on the bar in dif- 
ferent directions and distances, but none 
nearer than about 300 yards. And I will 
here remark that 300 yards is about as 
close as a sportman can get to one of these 
Mississippi flocks unless he is disguised or 
concealed. I took a shot at a gooseé-in the 
nearest flock and missed. All the geese 
on the bar in sight immediately arose and 


flew away. I tried the gun with the 
silencer on other geese, and, as_ there 
seemed to be no deaf geese anywhere, I 
failed to get a second shot at any of them. 
I was much disappointed with my silencer 
equipment. 

I wrote to the Maxim people concerning 
my trials. The reply was that it was not 
the report of the rifle that alarmed the 
geese and that my companions heard, but 
was the noise occasioned by the flight of 
the bullet. My companions did not under- 
stand it that way, as the bullet was dis- 
tinctly heard to strike the target an instant 
before the report of the rifle. And the 
geese, some hundreds of yards in my rear, 
which arose and flew away at the dis- 
charge, must have taken alarm at the re- 
port and not at the sound made by the ball. 
I would like to hear what any other sports- 
man who has tried the silencer on a .22 
high-power has to say. If the silencer can 
be made to silence, so a wild goose at 300 
yards on a quiet Mississippi river sand bar 
cannot hear the report, I would like to 
know how it can be done. 

Mississippi. W. L. POLK. 


New World Revolver Records 


As seems fit and proper for a one-time 
frontier city, Denver, Colorado, has again 
captured the world’s record for the revolver. 
In fact, on October 21st the Denver team 
broke three world records, and tied still a 
fourth, just for good measure. 

C. M. McCutcheon, easily the fastest man 
in the world with a target revolver, made a 
score of 636 in 75 shots, rapid fire, thus 
beating the world record to that time held 
by Dr. Snook of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon also tied his last year’s world rec- 
ord of 217, and raised the world record for a 
pocket revolver to 213. 

The Denver team piled up a world record 
of 798 out of 1000 possible, beating the old 
record of 776 by 22 points. As mentioned 
in this magazine recently, F. J. Dreher re- 
cently broke a world record in Denver with 
ten inner bullseyes (3 inch) at fifty yards, 
no time limit. 


On November ist Captain A. H. Hardy, 
one of the two men who originated fancy 
shooting in the world of sport, established 
still another world’s record by breaking 150 
balls out of 150 thrown from an automobile 
going practically one mile a minute. His 
previous best record was 49 out of 50, shot 
in Pueblo, Colo., at the State Fair last Sep- 
tember. Both exhibitions were witnessed by 
the public. The revolver scores above are of- 
ficial, and have received the approval of the 
U. S. R. A. Assisting Hardy was Frank C. 
Miller of Fort Collins, Colorado, the crack 
shot of the Irwin Bros. Wild West Show, 
himself one of the best shots in the world. 

Another difficult feat of Hardy’s was to 
hit four toy balloons, six inches in diameter, 
filled with water, dropped from a flying ma- 
chine up about 2,000 feet and moving over 
sixty miles an hour. Four of these were 
sent down, and each one broken with a 
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bullet in the air as it neared the earth. Air 
resistance caused the balloons to fall per- 
haps 50 feet per second, or about the rate 
a fast duck flys. The newspapers of course 
claimed this had solved all danger of bombs 
from the air, but they overlooked the small 
item that a bullet can go through dynamite 
without exploding it. Hence the feat, while 
highly spectacular, is of little practical use 
in warface. Besides, how many men in the 
world could make such shots? Very few, 
perhaps one to an army. 

The men doing the championship revolver 
shooting were, beside those already men- 
tioned, A. M. Poindexter, Dr. O. H. Burge- 
son, and Arthur Smith. The shooting was 
done with 38-caliber revolvers at 50 yards, 
8-inch bullseye, 15 seconds to a string of 5 
shots, each man to shoot 5 strings, or 25 
shots. Three of the strings were a fraction 
of a second over 15 seconds, for which the 
penalty was the best shot in the string. 
Thus a total in time of one second more 
would have made the score 820 instead of 
798. 

Thus stepping outside the official score, 
we have 820 out of a possible 1000 on an 8- 
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inch bullseye at 50 yards in 76 seconds, with 
25 shots. But in practical work that is slow. 
The writer has seen McCutcheon put 15 shots 
straight in a 12-inch circle at 10 yards at 
the rate of 3 hits per second, not counting 
time to reload—that is, a cylinder full of 6 
in 2 seconds. This with the .38 gun, remem- 
ber. 

With the big .45s shooting becomes some- 
thing else again, for in actual revolver work 
there is as much difference between the .45 
and the .88 as there is between the .38 and 
the .22. Bullet billiards at the target, and 
actual work at night, horseback, from a toss- 
ing boat, or suddenly surprised with “Hands 
Up,” are two totally different things. Un- 
der actual conditions the chances are that 
Bill Hickok and Jesse James were the best 
revolver shots the world has ever seen, 

The same difference exists with the re- 
volver between actual and target shooting 
as between target and game shooting with 
the rifle. So who is the best revolver, rifle 
or shotgun shot in the world depends on 
conditions. No man seems to excel in all 
lines, even with one weapon. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Springfield and Ross at Long Range 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is rather inter- 
esting to notice that Ashley A. Haines has 
been devoting some of his time in shooting 
the Ross .280. The range he selected, 200 
yards, is scarcely great enough to give any 
one anything like an intelligent idea of the 
excellent shooting qualities of that rifle. 

Last year I spent several months shooting 
with the military rifle at Monterey, Cal., 
Camp Brodie, Arizona, Camp Perry, Ohio, 
Sea Girt, N. J., and Tucson, Arizona, mostly 
at long ranges. Suffering with a nervous 
ailment from which my friends did not ex- 
pect me to survive the year, it can hardly 
be expected the scores I made with high- 
power military rifles would be very good. 
They were not in the aggregate. Still at 
800, 1,000 and 1,200 yards shooting with both 
the U. S. Service rifle and the Ross my aver- 
age was nearly 90%. 

The cartridges used in both guns were 
loaded with the 180-grain bullet. Chas. 
Newton gives the initial velocity of the Ross 
180-grain 2,700 ft. sec. The agent of the 
Cartridge Co. who loaded the shells, claimed 
a higher velocity. 

While in California I had a Krag carbine 
sight fastened on the Ross rear sight band 
placed as low on the barrel as possible and 
luckily it was just the right heighth for 500 
yards, at which range my scores were about 
the same as those made with the Service 
rifle. 

For the 800-yard range the 500-yard grad- 
uations on the Krag sight shot well into the 
bull. Beyond the 800-yard range I use an 
Ideal micrometer to get the elevation and it 
only required five points greater elevation 


for the 1,000 yards than it did for the 800- 
yard range. The difference with the Serv- 
ice rifle is twelve points. Having no sling 
the pounding of the Ross affected my shoot- 
ing considerably at this time and as I ex- 
pected to do considerable shooting at Camp 
Perry the Ross was laid aside until we got 
to Camp Perry. My score book showed 
about as good work at the long ranges as 
with the Service rifle, and in windy weather 
the changes for windage about one half 
that made with the .30-caliber 180-grain 
bullet. Arriving at Camp Perry the Krag 
sight was found crosswise the barrel and 
useless. I then bought a telescope sight 
and had it mounted on the rear sight band 
and receiver bridge. The soldering on the 
rear sight band broke loose after the sixth 
shot at the 500-yard range, but that num- 
ber of shots proved its good shooting qual- 
ities. Corporal Huffmann of the Marine 
Corps team mounted the telescope. We 
did not have time to do any more experi- 
mental work with the gun until we got to 
Sea Girt, when he made a better mount 
and Capt. McDougall of the Marine team 
fired twelve shots at 1,000 yards and after 
finding the proper elevation was doing 
good work, but the recoil of the 180-grain 
bullet seemed too much for him so he 
turned the gun over to Corporal Huffman 
and after he had fired six shots the mount- 
ing blew up again. However, it lasted long 
enough to prove the gun a splendid one for 
long range. 

We decided that the only kind of a front 
mounting that would stay on this barrel 
would be one made from a solid piece of 
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metal. I use mobilubricant on all the bul- 
lets fired from any of my rifles and never 
clean them with any other preparation and 
they are all in perfect condition. One of 
my guns, a 7mm. Mauser, has been in use 
about eight years and to-day is my favorite 
and as accurate a shooting gun as I ever 
owned. With the 139-grain cartridge it is 
as reliable as the Service rifle or the Ross. 

My U. S. Service rifle has had several 
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thousand shots fired through it, about one- 
third of them at rapid fire, and it shows 
no sign of metal fouling. The only time I 
ever put anything except mobilubricant 
through it was when I packed it away at 
Sea Girt for shipping it back to Arizona. 
Then it was swabbed out with gasoline, 
filled with grease and it arrived home in 
perfect condition. W. H. THOMSON. 
Arizona. 


Vertical Firing 


Editor Outdoor Life.—After reading Mr. 
Thomas’ article on “Star Hunting” in the 
September issue it occurred to me that 
perhaps the results of some experiments on 
this line and the computations on altitude, 
time of flight, etc., might be of interest. 

In the first place he has evidently been 
misinformed as to the range of the Spring- 
field rifle, as he gives it as between seven 
and eight surface miles. 

The Ordnance Department gives the ex- 
treme range of the Springfield as 5,465 
yards, or a trifle over three miles. In this 
shooting the firing is done at an angle of 
45 degrees. The highest point of the tra- 
jectory is 6,844 feet and this height is 
reached at a distance of 3,432 yards from 
the firing point. The angle of descent is 
about 68 degrees and the bullet strikes the 
ground with a remaining velocity computed 
at 203 ft. secs. Time of flight computed at 
31 seconds. 

Like many other readers of Outdoor Life, 
I began my shooting with sling-shot, cross- 
bow and bow and arrow. From what I 
could see of the flight of the projectiles I 
used I always supposed they carried far- 
ther when fired at an angle than when shot 
straight up. So sure did I feel of this that 
I told a friend that in my opinion the 
Springfield would only shoot about two 
miles straight up. 

I have no data on vertical firing with the 


Springfield, but can submit some on this 
work with the English service arm. The 
English Mark VII bullet weighs 174 grains 
and the velocity is 2,440 f. s., so there is 
after all not so very much difference in the 
ballistics of the two cartridges at long 
range. 

Mr. Tippins and other well-known Eng- 
lish riflemen have succeeded in timing the 
flight of vertically fired bullets. 

One of their interesting observations is 
that it strikes the ground with its point 
in the same direction as it leaves the gun. 
If fired straight up it comes down base 
first. 

The table of computations on vertical 
firing with English service rifle is as fol- 
lows: 

Height 

Velocity. Ascended. 
(Feet per second) (Feet) 
2,440 0 
2,400 59 
2,000 680 
1,500 1,559 
1,000 3,238 

500 7,139 7.68 

0 9,816 19.66 


The bullet takes 31 seconds to reach the 
ground in its return and strikes the ground 
with a velocity of 473 feet per second. 


California. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Time of 
Ascent. 
(Seconds) 
0.00 
0.02 
0.31 
0.84 


999 


hee 


Where Converted Colts May Be Obtained 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your October 
number I see where G. L. Chester desires 
to obtain a converted .38 Colt—one worked 
over from powder and ball. The gentleman 
does not give any address so will you kind- 
ly give him the following information? Kirt- 
land & Bros., 96 Chambers street, New York 


City have for sale worked-over .38 Colts for 
$8.37 each. Altered .38 Remingtons for 
$7.50. Hope the gentleman can find what 
he wants. Ask him in return if he can tell 
me where I can buy a .32 caliber single- 
barrel derringer. I want one as bad as he 
wants the Colt. Cc. B. HENDERSON. 
P. O. Box 714, Winslow, Ariz. 


Another Method Claimed for Removing Metal Fouling 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October is- 
sue of Outdoor Life appears a letter from 
the Ross Rifle Co., in regard to metallic 
fouling in the Ross .280, and a claim that 


by shooting one of their new steel-jacketed 
bullets will remove the same. 

It may be of interest to users of Ross 
rifles and others of high-velocity rifles to 
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know that by shooting the Ideal Co.’s gas- 
check bullets with their No. 1 bullet metal 
after using service loads will remove all 
trace of metal fouling. 

I’ve rubbed until my arms ached and used 
all the formulas and different dopes I 
could find, but my troubles ended when Il 
bought a set of Ideal loading tools and 
found this important fact. 

In regard to shells sticking, I nave never 
had this experience and I think that this 
must be due to some accident in the cham- 
ber, 


I ordered my Ross with a 24-inch barrel 
and the stock offset for a left-handed shoot- 
er. There was no extra charge for these 
features although guns made in the United 
States cost $10 for every change different 
from standard. 

The bolt action gun is not bad for a left- 
hander, as one would naturally suppose, and 
a left-handed man can shoot a Ross about 
twice as fast as a right-handed man for the 
reason that it is not necessary for the left- 
handed man to remove his finger from the 
trigger. A. L. TIPPETT. 

Montana. 


The Humane French Bullet 


Writing in the Miinchener medizinische 
Wochenschrift of August 25, Prof. Walther 
Traube says the German soldiers have a 
great dread of the French bullets, believing 
them to be poisoned, and during the battles 
around Miilhausen many French cartridges 
were brought to him for examination to de- 
termine this point. Where the bullet fitted 
into the shell of the cartridge there was a 
black band which the Germans regarded 
with great suspicion, but Straub found it 
was nothing more than a harmless ring of 
lacquer. The bullet itself was made of 
copper, zinc and nickel, and on analysis was 
proved to contain no arsenic, phosphorus, 
or antimony, therefore a bullet “of very 
good material.” It had a copper jacket so 
very thin that it seemed to be galvanized 
on, and being a mere film it was incapable 


of damage if split off from the core; the 
bullet, therefore, could not be “dumdumed” 
by nicking or filing its nose. Straub con- 
cludes, as a result of this examination, that 
“as far as the expression may be allowable 
in such a case, the French infantry bullet 
must be regarded as humane.” This opin- 
ion, we may add, is confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the German army surgeons. They 
have found the wounds inflicted by the 
French rifle to be of litthe moment unless 
a vital organ is pierced. Even wounds of 
the lung, as we learn from the letter of a 
surgeon in one of the army hospitals in 
Munich, are regarded as trivial. These ef- 
fects are very different from those of the 
Spitz bullet employed by the Germans and 
the English—New York Medical Record. 


Interesting Experiments with Revolver Ammunition 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Early and intimate 
association with natives of the “Mule 
State” landed me, unanimously, in the 
“show me” class. 

The statement of an expert, as expounded 
in your journal, that no pistol or revolver 
bullet had sufficient initial velocity to ex- 
pand or mushroom, did not keep step with 
the tales of the old frontier trick of par- 
tially splitting bullets to increase effici- 
ency. 

I prepared a number of Colt .45 cart- 
ridges, the full 40-grain loads, by quarter- 
ing the lead for about one-half its exposed 
length. Some .32 Colt Police Positive (.32- 
13-98) cartridges were also fixed, although 
in these the kerfs were not made more 
than one-third the depth of the exposed 
bullet. 

The splitting of the bullets was accom- 
plished with a fine hack-saw, ground on 
both sides to remove the “set” and to re- 
duce the thickness of the blade. 

Trial with an untreated .45 bullet showed 
clean penetration through 12 thickness of 
cloth (discarded men’s clothing) and six 


inches of solid cedar fence post, as might 
have been expected. A shot with a bullet 
“dum-dum”ed as related gave exactly the 
same result and was a decided surprise, 


the expectation being that the bullet would © 


not bury itself in the wood backing the wad 
of clothing. 

Having only two pairs of pantaloons and 
an old coat with which to conduct the ex- 
periment, and as these and the fence post 
would not allow the bullets to be recov- 
ered, the Colt .45 was allowed to rest. 

With the .32-13-98 cartridge eight or ten 
thicknesses of old “pants” and two %-inch 
dry pine boards allowed the recovery of the 
fired bullets in the eight or ten thicknesses 
of cloth on the behind-side of the target 

Untreated bullets from the .32 passed 
clear through the target so none were re- 
covered, proving a greater penetration for 
the unweakened projectile, the same being 
true of the /45 but the difference was very 
slight in either case. 

On recovery the sawed .32 bullets were 
almost perfect in shape. Of the three re- 
covered, one is nearly perfect, another 
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slightly mushroomed, and the third which 
hit the target at a decided angle is de- 
formed at both base and tip, giving an ap- 
pearance of being bent. 

The general result makes it apparent to 
me that the “Expert” knew his business 
and that the common variety of revolver 
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cartridges will not expand on the ordinary 
target even if given liberal encouragement. 
The contention of our large-bore-pistol 
friends is also upheld and a decision in 
favor of the heavy slug of large cross-sec- 
tion must be given if “shock” is the ulti- 
mate requirement. G. L. CHESTER. 
California. 


One of the “Old Reliables” as a Deer Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 90 of Out- 
door Life for July, I find in the article by 
Alfred Thomas, what I have been looking 
for for a long time. I agree with him fully, 
except that my gun is a model 1873 and 
has a 30-inch barrel. 

Nearly all of my hunter friends tell me 
that it doesn’t shoot strong enough. Well, 
let’s see. I have used this gun in Northern 
Wisconsin for twelve years and its record 
in my hands is 63 deer and two bear. From 
the deer I have recovered five bullets 
and from the bear one. The bear was shot 
at a distance of four rods. The bullet en- 
tered the point of his left shoulder and 
passed through the whole length of the 
body and was recovered from the skin on 
the bottom of his right hind foot. One 210- 
pound buck was shot at 20 yards. Bullet 
entered top of right shoulder and came out 
of body on lower left side, entered left leg 
near body, passed through to skin, followed 
down leg to knee joint, went through joint 
and landed against skin on inside of leg. 
One large doe, shot at 10 rods, was struck 
in left flank; bullet was found on right side 
of jaw, having gone the whole length of 
body and neck. One doe shot at 36 rods 


was struck on point of left shoulder, break- 
ing joint in bad shape, and came out 
through point of right shoulder, smashing 
that just as badly. One large buck was 
shot in the breast and the bullet passed 
out the vent without cutting the hide. 

Of all the deer killed with this gun only 
five bullets have failed to make two holes 
in the hide, and they have been shot in 
every way and from every direction. What 
more can any of the high-power guns 
do? I admit that on the plains or moun- 
tains this gur would not fill the bill, but in 
the woods I can get as many deer as the 
law allows me, and not spoil a couple of 
square feet of meat around the track of the 
bullet. I use the cartridges made by the 
Winchester company for this model, and 
use black powder. 

The old gun has won first prize at every 
shooting match it has ever been shot at. 
but one. Everybody in the country where 
I used this gun spoke of it as “That d—n 
long gun.” And it is just a common old 
Winchester Model 1873, .38-40. 

Here’s to the good old .38-40 which has 
killed more deer than any other gun made 
by the Winchester company. 


Oregon. E. S. BROOK. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


J. J. McGlynn, 21 Santa Teresa street, 
San Jose, Calif—In October’s issue of Out- 
door Life, Mr. G. L. Chester has quite an 
interesting article about “sawed-off” revol- 
vers, but if Mr. Chester had my experience 
I think he would content himself with the 
long-barreled ones. Some years ago I pur- 
chased a New Service Colt, .45 caliber, with 
a 7%-inch barrel. Both my friends and 1 
agreed that it shot wonderfully fine, mak- 
ing good targets, using both black and the 
low-pressure smokeless ioads, but its chief 
beauty was that it had very little recoil. 
But, foolishly, I one day had it sawed off 
to about 2% inches—that is, even with the 
knurled head of the ejector rod and since 
then all the good shooting qualities are 
gone, besides there is no way of sighting 
this gun. If Mr. Chester could suggest 
some way of sighting this gun, which was 
once a very pretty Colt, he would be doing 
what most people claim cannot be done. 


Answer.—Forming the opinion from your 
letter that you regret cutting off the barre! 
of the revolver you mention, we would sug- 
gest that it may easily be fitted with a new 
barrel at comparatively trifling cost. The 
factory can supply three lengths of barrels 
—4%, 51% or 7% inches. If you do not feel 
competent to remove the old barrel and in- 
sert the new and target properly and have 
no gunsmith to whom you would care te en- 
trust the work, then we would suggest send- 
ing the revolver to the Colt company, who 
will attend to the matter promptly. Provid- 
ed the revolver is in good order as regards 
the mechanism, you will have an arm abso- 
lutely as good as new, so far as shooting 
qualities are concerned, after the new bar- 
rel has been fitted and targeted at the fac- 
tory. As regards sighting the 2%-inch re- 
volver which you now have, we will say 
that it is not an impossible thing by any 
means. A new sight can easily be brazed 
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to the barrel by a gunsmith. Though some 
may consider the barrel to one of these re- 
volvers too thin for dovetailing in a front 
sight, the writer would mention that he has 
seen this done frequently where the barrels 
were cut off, but it must be remembered 
that a certain amount of care must be used 
that the dovetail be not cut too deep. How- 
ever carefully the arm might be sighted the 
writer would not have any use for same for 
any purpose with a barrel shorter than 4% 
inches. Unless you have some special use 
for the very short barrel, we would suggest 
having it fitted with a barrel at least of 4% 
inches and if you hold to the same opinion 
as that of the writer, the 51%4 inch would be 
still better. It is not intended to create the 
impression that good work cannot be done 
with barrels as short as 4% inches, but in 
such large revolvers, when the length runs 
under about 5% inches the gun, in the writ: 
er’s opinion, is not nearly so neat in appear- 
ance, nor does it seem to handle or balance 
so well. We are aware of the fact that in- 
formation concerning the sighting of this 
gun was asked of Mr. Chester, Because we 
have commented to some extent on this sub- 
ject does not in any way bar Mr. Chester 
from coming forward with his views, as 
they are always welcome, 


E. B. Gregory, M. D., Reno, Nevada.— 
Kindly answer through the A. & A. Quer- 
ies the following: (1) What is the recoil of 
the Ross rifle in foot pounds? (2) If I 
should reduce the powder charge from the 
regular weight of 56 grains to, say, 35 
grains, about what would be the velocity of 
the bullet, using the same or 145-grain bul- 
let? (3) Could the same bullet be used 
without injury to the barrel and give ac- 
curacy? My reason for asking the last ques- 
tion is that I understand Ross bullets are 
made sub-caliber and depend upon the large 
powder charge to upset sufficiently to fit 
the barrel. The eruption of 56 grains of 
smokeless powder in a .28-caliber rifle pro- 
duces a recoil that has to be reckoned with, 
believe me, by us office-trained men, and I 
am living in hopes that this queen of all 
high-power rifles will soon be brought out 
to use the .256 Newton high-power cartridge 
which is amply powerful for any game out 
here and then the recoil is practically nil. 
In the meanwhile I would certainly like to 
get some information regarding loading the 
Ross shells that would reduce the recoil 


and give about the killing power of the 
Newton .256. 


Answer by the Ross Rifle Co..—(1) “The 
recoil of the Ross 7%-lb. rifle is 21.9 ft. lbs. 
(2) 35 grains of the regular powder gives a 
velocity of about 2,000 ft. secs. It would 
not be a practical load, because the large 
air space would cause bad hang fires. (3) 
Yes; insofar as the bullet is concerned. Al- 
though its diameter is less than the bore, 
across the grooves it has the same area (as 
the bore). Touching further the question of 
recoil, we might state that among our Ccus- 
tomers are several ladies who have found 
no inconvenience on account of the recoil 
of our .280. A more apt illustration of this 
feature might be the following extract from 
a letter written us recently by a customer 
in California. He writes: ‘The .280 Sport- 
ing Ross, while delivering a ton and a half 
of energy at the muzzle, imparts to the 
rifleman’s shoulder only a pleasing sense of 
its power.’ ”’ 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I desire to say that 
through the columns of your magazine I 
have been led to purchase 50 per cent of 
my equipment. I always look through the 
ads just to see what’s new in the game. 

Would like to hear from some of the 
brothers who have tried out the new Rem- 
ington slide action high-power rifles. I 
tried out a .32 carbine, but exchanged same 
for the rifle in that caliber. Am now tar- 
geting the same for sight alignment. 

Have any of the users of this rifle adapt- 
ed a new rear sight to this arm? It seems 
so low that in the brush in the evening it 
is hard to find the rear sight. Now is this 
due to faulty eyesight or do others find the 
same trouble? 

There seems to be more jump to the car- 
bine than to the rifle and it (or I) shot 
wild, but as I tried it at dusk in the woods 
to get actual conditions that may be the rea- 
son. I am highly pleased with the balance 
and easy of handling the new Remington, 
only the low line of sight bothers me. 

CARBINE. 

(Editor’s Note:—The only complaint we 
have heard of riflemen making concerning 
the arm you write about is the sights being 
so low that in many lights when aiming a 
blur is caused by the top of receiver being 
so nearly in the line of sight. This diffi- 
culty is easily overcome by substituting 
higher sights.) 











Real ‘‘Eats’’ for The Big Woods 


You are going to hunger headquarters when you 
go to the woods. Heinz Pure Foods are the logical 
answer. They're good, they're pure (that’s extra 
important in the wilds) and they're convenient. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


Heinz Baked Beans—four kinds—are the outdoor 
man’s steady standby the world over; baked in real 
ovens by dry heat they possess far more nourishment 
and better flavor than ordinary canned beans which 
are only boiled or steamed. 
Heinz Spaghetti— ready cooked with tomato sauce 
and cheese— pleases everyone. Heinz Peanut But- 
ter—good for all butter purposes—keeps sweet. 
And Heinz Cream Soups—tomato, celery, pea; 
India Relish, Tomato Ketchup, Prepared Mustard, 
Pickles, Sauer Kraut, Vinegars, Preserves, etc. All 
grocers have them. 


METI Send for list of the 57 Varieties 
H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The AUGUST OUTDOOR LIFE. 


A Mix-up With a Troop of Lions 
First Ascent of the Grand Teton 
Trailing the Big Brown Bears of Alaska 
Catching Wild Horses in the ’60s 
The Question of Baits 

Sea Fishing on the Pacific Coast 


J. Alden Loring 
Arthur W. Stevens 
Herbert Lee 

A. M. Strope 
Robert Page Lincoln 
G. Francis Winans 


The above list constitutes only a small number of the interesting 
matter that will appear in our August number. The Game, Arms and 
Ammunition and Angling departments will be better than ever, and 
the illustrations the best that the engravers can produce. 


Mr. Loring was 
field naturalist for 
the Roosevelt party 
in Africa, and be- 
fore he went on 
that memorable 
trip had traversed 
nearly all of Amer- 
ica, Mexico and 
Alaska in search of 
specimens for scientific purposes. He 
has been a nature-lover all his life, for 
years edited a “Nature” de- 
partment in Outdoor Life, 
and is a sportsman as well 
as a naturalist. He has 
given us in this story a true 
and interesting recital of 
some marvelous experiences. 


J. Alden Loring 


As most of our readers 
know, the Grand Teton is the 
highest peak in Wyoming, 
noted for its precipitous 
slopes and awful grandeur. There 
has been much conjecture as te when 
this big slab of rock was first 
climbed, but Mr. Stevens’ story (to- 
gether with one published as a sub- 
joinder by W. O. Owen) will do much 
toward clearing the doubt. 


Herbert Lee is one of the most suc- 
cessful and accomplished sportsmen 
in Alaska, and knows the habits of 


A. M. Strope 





the bears of that country as do few 
men. He lives in a country easily 
accessible to the best game ranges, 
and often takes his wife on very dan- 
gerous trips. In fact, Mrs. Lee has 
killed more than one bear herself. 
This story will be read by all sports- 
men looking for authentic information 
on the big brown bears. 


A, M. Strope is one of the pioneers 
of Colorado. He knew the Indians in 
early days, and had some nar- 

row escapes from them. He 

is not a lexiphanic writer, 

but portrays in a most inter- 

esting style actual occur 


rences that happened in the. 


lives of the early settlers of 
the West—and relates the 
facts truthfully. 


“The Question of Baits,” by 
Mr. Lincoln will be eagerly 


sought for. Never 
before has the bait 
question in fishing 
been. surrounded 
with so much inter- 
est by the fisher- 
man as now, and 
the subject is han- 
dled by Mr. Lincoln 
in a pleasing and 


instructive manner. Robert Page Lincoln 
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@ Note we use a one piece hammer—no toggles or 
stirrups attached. 

@ We have cut out cocking levers, bars and push 
rods.and cock gun direct from toe of hammer. 
@ We use a quick, snappy coil main spring which 
pushes directly down on hammer—not around a 
corner. Coil main springs guaranteed forever. 

@ Hammer falls less than half an inch in 1 / 625 
of a second—timed at Cornell University. 

@ We figured that this greased lightning speed will 
increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

@ We furnish guns as light as 4% lb. in 28 bore, 
5% lb. in 20 bore, 5% lb. in 16 bore and 6% 
Ib. in 12 bore. 

@ Beautiful catalog FREE—describes 18 grades 
guns $17.75 net to $400.00 list. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., 


BOX 10, ITHACA, N. Y. 

















I can outfit and take parties out for bear 
during May when their fur is the best. 


Or fishing and camping parties on the elks 
summer range, while the calves have their 
spots in June. 


Or go through the high rough mountains of 
North Western Wyoming or through the 
Yellowstone Park during July and August. 


Or go on a big game hunt for elk, deer, 
bear or sheep, in September and October. 


Best of references furnished if desired. 


Write for prices and particulars, 


S. N. LEEK, 


Jackson, Wyo. 











Hunt Big Game in 
Wyoming 


Let me take you spring hunting for grizzly 
bear where grizzly are most plentiful. 

A pack trip thru the Rockies where you 
get the best fishing, and the finest scenery. 

Special parties with pack outfits taken 
thru Yellowstone by trail during tourist season. 

Fall hunting—I guarantee good shots at 
Elk, Deer and Mountain Sheep. 

Best references from foremost American 

sportsmen. 


Write for particulars and rates. 


L. W. NORDQUIST, Cody, Wyo. 

















THE BEST BOOKS FOR OUTDOOR MEN 


The Compleat Angler 


By ISAAC WALTON. A new and exquisite edition 
of this great classic which is so redolent of every- 
thing which adds delight to fishing. Splendidly il- 
> tated 25 plates in color; 167 pages. $5.40, post- 
paid. 


The Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe 


By MAJ. EDW. L. MUNSON. The advice and in- 
formation which this book contains are based on 
a four-years’ study of feet and footwear by the 
Army Shoe Board, of which the author was pres- 
ident. What is good advice to the army will in 
most cases be found of value to sportsmen. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


Camping and Woodcraft 


By HORACE KEPHART. The standard pocket en- 
cyclopedia on life in the woods. Covers every 
phase of camping and tramping. Illustrated. $1.60, 
postpaid. 


Tracks and Tracking 


By JOSEF BRUNNER. Interpreting footprints of 
wild animals and birds. 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Amateur Trainer 


By ED F. HARERLEIN. The best book for train- 
ing your bird dog A plain, practical and concise, 
yet thorough, guide in the art of training, han- 
dling and correcting of faults of the dog subser- 
vient to the gun afield $1.00, postpaid. 


The Grizzly Bear 


By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT The narrative of a 
hunter-naturalist; historic, scientific and adven- 
turous. The result of twenty-five years of first- 
hand observation. Illustrated from photographs. 
$1.65, postpaid. 


The Black Bear 


By. WILLIAM H. WRIGHT. Historic, scientific 
and adventurous, $1.10, postpaid. 


Wilderness Homes 


By OLIVER KEMP. A book of the log cabin. 
How to build one’s own summer home at a mini- 
mum of expense. Many plans and specifications, 
with numerous illustrations. $1.25, postpaid. 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By CHARLES S. MOODY, M.D. Commonsense 
methods for the treatment of the ordinary wounds 
and accidents are described and practical remedies 
for camp diseases recommended You never know 
when a little practical knowledge such as you 
glean from this book will save a life. 75 cents, 
postpaid 


rT Y b 

The Camper’s Own Book 
A handy volume for devotees of tent and trail 
Contributions by Stewart Edw. White. Edw. Breck, 
F. A. Bates, Chas. Rradford. F. C. Selons, etc., etc. 
Paper, 50c: cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Long Shooters 
And the 300-Yards Revolver Shooting. By BRENT 
ALTSHELER Interesting alike to civilian and 


soldier, amateur and professional. Illustrated 75 
cents, postpaid 


How to Ski 


By HENRY HOEK. A manual of instructions. II-, 


lustrated. 55 cents, postpaid. 


The Fine Art of Fishing 


By 8S. G. CAMP. Includes detailed instructions in 
pis on ta of trout and bass fishing. 75 cents, 
postpaid, 


Wild Fowl and Waders 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. A manual on 
their conservation for sport and profit. $1.60, post- 
paid. 


Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 


By CHARLES SHELDON. While sheep hunting 
and studying was the prime object of this sports- 
man-naturalist’s quest in the sub-arctics, there are 
experiences in bear, caribou and moose hunting. 
Valuable maps, charts, etc. $3.25, postpaid. 


All About Airedales 


(Third and revised edition). By R. M. PALMER. 
A book of general information. valuable to dog 
lovers and owners, breeders and fanciers. $1.10, 
postpaid. 


Sporting Firearms 


By HORACE KEPHART. Shotguns and rifles; 
range, trajectory, killing power, mechanism, va- 
rious loads, boring, testing. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Wing and Trap Shooting 


By CHARLES ASKINS. Only modern manual in 
existence dealing with shotgun shooting. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


The American Shotgun 


By CHARLES ASKINS. The latest book. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Describes all models. How to 
select and test a gun. How to shoot. Snap versus 
swing shooting. binocular or one-eye aiming. II- 
lustrated, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Sporting Rifle 


By WALTER WINANS. The ee of big and 
little game with a description of the _ principal 
classes of sporting weapons. Illustrated. $5.40, 
postpaid. ' | 


Hints on Revolver Shooting 
By WALTER WINANS. A thoroughly practical 


and helpful book penned by a thorough-going re- 
volver sharp. Illustrated. $1.00, postpaid. 


Rifles and Rifle Shooting 


By CHARLES ASKINS. Relative merits of differ- 
ent guns. Target practice, snap shooting, wing 
shooting. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Book of the Tarpon 


By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best book on 
this subject. Illustrated with one of the best col- 
coaeeeas of fish pictures ever produced. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


Game Birds 


By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 game birds are 
pictured in natural colors and full descriptions 
given. 65 cents, postpaid. 


Packing and Portaging 


By DILLON WALLACE. The ground covered in 
this book ranges from man-packing to horse -pack- 
ing from the use of the tump line to throwing the 
diamond hitch. Illustrated. 75 cents, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street, 


Denver, Colo. 
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“NATIONAL HERO SERIES” NO. 3 — 


Kosciusko—The Greatest of the Poles” 


EVER in the history of mankind has there lived a more ardent lover of 
Personal and National Liberty. He fought with intrepid valor under our 
own Washington for American Liberty. He doveeedie life to regain the 

ancient freedom of his beloved Poland. Kosciusko hated any legisla: gama 
tive attempt which invaded the Natural Rights of Man. If he were — - 
alive to-day, every son of Poland knows that he would revolt at any 
LAW which declared:“Thou shalt NOTeat this —thou shalt NOT 
drink that.” Kosciusco knew that the light wines of his native land 
and the barley brews of Germany were good for mankind when used 
in moderation. He drank them himself to the end of his honored days, 
and who will DARE say that they in any way injured this migh 
rsonality. For 57 years Anheuser-Busch have honestly ones 
sce beers. Their great brand —BU DWEISER— is sold through: 
out the world, and has helped the cause of true Temperance. Seven 
thousand, five hundred men are daily required to keep pace with the 
natural demand of Americans for BUDWEISER. Its sales exceed any 


other beer by millions of bottles. ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
Bottled only at the home plant. 
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Aladdin’s Lamp 
Eclipsed 


Especially fine for camping 
grounds,launches, boat-landings, 
summer resorts, for fishing at 
night, etc., etc. Nothing better. 
A Light of 600 candle power for 

less than 1 / 3c per hour 

Produces a light of 600 candle 
power at a cost of less than % 
cent perhour, Just think of it. 

Lights with a match 

Wind proof, rain proof, bug 
proof. Can be used any place 
and in any kind of weather. Ar- 
ranged for hanging, standing or 
can be carried about by a bail. 

Exceptionally Simple 

Operates 20 hours on one filling. 
No wicks to trim, no globes to 
break, always ready for instant 
use. 

Length 16in., width 7in., weight 
5 lbs. Price very reasonable. 

Send for circulars and prices. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


DOUD LIGHTING CO. 
175-W-Ne. Sangamon St., Chicago, [iL 











Bungalow Homes 


We have designed thousands of Bungalows—it is our 
sole business and we make a constant earnest study of it. 


THE NEW BOOK OF THE BUNGALOW 


If you are thinking of building a home, send one dollar 
for “CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW HOMES,” the latest, 
most comprehensive book, containing ll ben od folio 
pages, and 241 illustrations of bungalows, lans, in- 
teriors, nooks, buffets, fireplaces, etc. wad just like 
it ever published before. Worth a hundred times its cost 
to any prospective home builder, architect, carpenter or 
contractor. Send stamp for sample pages. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., 
507 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
“The Heart of Bungalow Land.” 











AMERION CAND 


**The Furnace in a Backet”’ 

Powerful, safe, Convenient. All 
self-contained—no other —> 
tusrequired. 10-inch top, 
ing and heating. For hunters, 
campers, cottagers, 
= scouts, hikers, , carni- 

, Chautauquas, automobilists, 
motor boat enthus 
Burns ordinary gasoline, with reservoir 
American Gas Machine Co., 457 Ciark St. , Albert Les, Mins. 











PAUL E. STEUCK 


All Kinds of Repairing. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. No Catalogs. 


1127 Seventeenth 


St. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 








The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


(U.S. Patented) 
Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally de- 
signed, It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. 
Has six pockets, one large back pocket, 30x21 inches, making 


a complete pack. 


Best material and weight guaranteed. 


Plain U.S. Khaki, $3.25; Waterproof Khaki, $3.75; 20 oz. 
gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 24 oz. plaid Mackinaw, $6.50; 20 oz. 
Forestry Cloth, $7.00. Send collar size when ordering. 


We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, 


woolen comforters, sleeping bags. 


Send for Catalog 8 which 


describes these and gives prices. We deliver by Parcel Post. 
C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 








PRIVATE PACK AND 2 
SADDLE-HORSE PARTIES 


Personally Conducted by 
NED W. FROST and FRED J. RICHARD 


Rest at their comfortable, modern ranch, sit- 
uated in the most beautiful part of northwestern 
Wyoming—hunt for bear in the spring, go fish- 
ing and sight-seeing in Yellowstone Park and the 
vicinity in the summer, hunt mountain sheep, elk, 

deer and bear in the fall, and lion and bob-cat in 
the winter. For particulars write 


M. RICHARD, FROST & RICHARD RANCH, CODY, WYO. 
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New 1914 Edition 
Channon Camp Guide 


SENT FREE! 


Write Now for a free copy of the most complete and valuable 

Camp Guide ever issued. Tells you everything you 
want to know about camping. Gives you the benefit of the experience of scores 
of men who have spent years in camping under every conceivable condition. 
Tells you how you can make your camp as comfortable as your home and at 
the same time enjoy the delights and benefits that come from living as Nature 
intended you should live. 


You Owe Yourself a GOOD Vacation 


Your Summer Vacation is None Too Long at Best to repair the wear and damage 
done in the past year and put you in fit condition for the year to come. If you have ever gone camping 
you will need no urging to go again. If you have never had this delightful experience, try it this 
year. You will enjoy. yourself more than you ever have in your life before and you will return feeling 
like a brand new being. 

Our Great Cam Guide will tell you just where to go, what to take along, and what to do after 

p you getthere, Besides you will find listed and deser ibed the finest and 
most complete line of Tents, Camper's Outfits, Supplies, Sails and Canvas Specialties of all kinds ever offered by any manufacturer, And 
at prices that will astound you, We ship you direct from our immense factories and sell at lower prices than any retailer in the U.S, 


See These Splendid Values! 


The items shown here are only a few examples of the thousands of remarkable offer- 
ings shown in our complete catalogue an Camp Guide, 


This 7x7 ft. Wall Tent 


made in the most careful and thorough manner from 
selected 80z, Single Filling Duck, Will 90 
stand the hardest kind of wear and $5 

usage, A genuine bargain at only — 


+] 
FLAGS! a 
* 
: Indian 
ur flag department is unusually ° 
te and extensive, Our tage Wigwam 
are infinitely superior in quality 
to those usually offered af retail, 4 ft. high, 5 ft. in diam- ee 
Our prices for these highest grade ‘ eter. No center pole— ° 
— will surprise you, : supported by tripod— Family Compartment Tent 


=— Our * - . "les mace inei as . . 
r instance — 0 Poet : g@. all clear space inside. | can be divided into rooms to suit con- 














” 
less"’ all wool bunting ]35 . . The best tent ever } venience in eating and sleeping, In- 


flag, 3 feet wide, 5 feet ; 
long; only > Se for children. Complete | for small parties. Made of the highest 


HAMMOCKS o— Only $1.50 | ie Fie $26.25 


Our“Solid Comfort” fancy Champion 


Soren §130 J ust Send This Free Coupen 


made for lawn use OF | sures absolute privacy, 9x16} ft. Ideal 





hammocks onthe market, 


‘Carroll Adjustable COUPON me f nae Bare mE 
. Department 179¥ 
“een aepevtable ple prey - Market and Randolph Sts. 
ry for the amp Guide and our big comp ete Chicago, Illinois 
Will keep your sath wning aa poy cs me Don’t wait a minute, Now zs the 1 ad Fs Without any obligations on me please 
‘> the dma wom Bg Bly te begin planning afl 4 outing, Evenif 4 send me your Camp Guide and 1913Cata- 
Basil you do not intend to go oy ng this year, you « logue, free, prepaid. 
y erected, Fits any should get our free catalog. ve are the largest 
size window, Only ——— manufacturers of Canvas Specialties in the 
woes, You cannot equal our oo = _ 
These are only a few of the re- ialities, no matter where you go. 
elds walees which 68 car the coupon for free Catalogue Eg soceesccccccccsoeccesccooes 


SSUEor re See | H.Channon Company 6 pase eu cnneinnnnenn 


COPY TODAY. Department !79Y 
Market and Randolph Sts.Chicago Ne le ct siansiimiiaines 


“No emer necessary, just send A the coupon 


































The Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor 
is perfectly portable, attaches to any row- 


boat, in less than one minute and is 
the only portable motor in the world which 
can be successfully attached to or detached 
from a canoe. It has been adopted by 
» twelve governments and is used by 
4 explorers and sportsmen throughout 
} the world. President Roosevelt is 
using one on his South American trip. 


© The “Evinrude” is built by the largest 
manufacturers of rowboat motors in the 
world, capacity for 1914, 60,000 “Evin- 
rudes,” has many exclusive features. Among 
ba them the following are the most noteworthy: 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 


This Magneto, which is not affected by rain, waves or even complete submer- 
sion, is patented and completely controlled by the Evinrude Motor Company, 
who will vigorously prosecute any infringement. The Evinrude Magneto entirely 
eliminates the carrying of fifteen or twenty pounds of batteries. 


HAA MA 













The Famous Maxim Silencer 


Maxim Silencers which are built especially for 
the Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor, 
may not be procured for any similar device, 
because the Evinrude Motor Company has 
procured them exclusively for the “Evinrude.” 
They eliminate the noise of operation, render- 
ing the “Evinrude” the most silently operat- 
ing motor of its kind in the world. 


188 S STREET 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


. 438 Market Street 
Foot of Main Street Boston, 
69 Cortlandt Street 


San Francisco, ° 
Jacksonville, Fla., 
New York, .. « 


The ‘‘Evinrude’’ is on sale at Sporting 
Goods and Hardware Dealers everywhere 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Portland, Ore., 
Savanah, Ga., Stiles Ave. and W. Gaston St, 


Shock-Absorbing, Compensating Spring 


In many portable motors the vibrations are 
transmitted to the tiller handle. This is not so 
in the “Evinrude,” as the Shock-Absorbing 
Spring prevents this, and the Compensating 
Steering Device, holds the tiller in the center of 
the boat, unless it is pushed to either side by 
the user. This eliminates the tugging of the 
tiller, which is necessary with most motors, 


+ 182 Morrison Street 
218 State Street 
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When the Light is Faint 


You cannot always wait for light—you must 
make the most of what there is. At such 
a time you’ll be glad you have a 


Bausch omb Ze elss 


‘TESSAR [ENS 


The remarkable speed of the Ic Tessar (three times 
as fast as ordinary lenses)—its superior illumination 
and its sharpness over the entire field make it un- 
surpassed for uniformly successful work. 


Write us for a sample print and our catalog 
You can try a Tessar—ask your dealer, 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical G. 


614 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Name ee 
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<4 PAD The fastest eel- 
ler ever put out. 
It’s simply wonderful 
—amazing—great. A good glass of Lager 
Beer wanted in every home. Thousands 
are now making their own Beer with 
*“AMBREW.” A few minutes does the 
work. A concentration of Barley Malt 
and Hops. Startling discovery has excited 
everyone. Carry “AMBREW” right in 
your pocket and supply the thirsty. A pure, 
sparkling Lager Beer for 1 cent a glass. 
Wanted every where—wet or dry—strictly 
legitimate. Show it—sell them all. 


BIC MONEY MAKER 
Beer in concentrated form. Everybody wild 
aboutit. Field hardly touched. Exclusive ter- 
ritory being snapped up. An opportunity to 
fj easily make $8 a day and over. A red hot seller 
Hin red hot weather. The season is on—get busy. 

Just send a postal sodey—wo'll show you how 
¥ to make money qu 


The AMBREW Co. ‘Dep't 1338 Cincinnati, 0. 








Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


peaeeeeen canoes can’t ——— 


ETROIT BO BOAT CO.,: 100 y wenn g wee 





The ideal vacation and ee 


Steel Fishing. Rods 


JUST FISHING! 


Don’ t fo orget your complete equipment 

‘BRISTOLS."' We makea “‘BRISTOL” for 
every kind of fishing, and each “BRISTOL” is 
guaranteed for 3 years. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE 


, Send for it today and make your selection. If your 
dealer can't supply you, we will. No. 30 Bait Cast- 


- ing Rod is elegant, new 

agate guides, casting tip, improved 

casting guides, double cork handle with 
splendid grip for wrist or long distance casting 
Perfectly balanced and durable. Price, $10.00. No. 

35 Teiescopic Bait Rod can be changed * ma 

short bait rod to an 8‘ ft. rod. Splendid. Price, 

$4.50 to $5.50, according to handle. Other 

““BRISTOLS"” up to $12 
Only genuine agates on “RRISTOL” Reds. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 

Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 


~ 717 MarketSt., San Francisco, Calif, 
\ _—— 











Learn this Great 
Profession 
by Mail 


TAXIDERMY 


MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been keptasccret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mail in your home ina few 
weeks By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 

There are big profits in taxidermy. 
You Can Make Money! Men, women and boys skilled in this art 
are in great demand,? This is the time tolearn. Tro pyre sent hund- 
reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like a skilled doctor, can charge as much as ho pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWR HOME 
You can decorate your own home aud den wi.h your rare and beautiful 
specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time. 
By our method th: profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learnto Mount Birds and Animals,” 
This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you write at once. Make 
independent by learning thi prcfession. Write for free book, 


N. W. School of Taxidermy 64Y Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb.. 











FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 





WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


FOR HICHEST CRADE 


FISHING TACKLE 


AND SPORTING COODS 


LEONARD 
FLY RODS 930 1° $50 
AND OTHER HICH CRADE RODS UP TO $30 


REELS - $1.00 to $17.50 
LINES = = 50c to $5.00 
DOZEN IRISH FLIES, $1.50 


FREE PARCEL POST DELIVERIES—Send us your 
orders when your local dealer is unable to furnish 
these goods. We pay all delivery charges. 


0 TRITCH 3 


1022 17th STREET, DENVER, COLO. 
All the Leading Makes Rifles, Cuns, Ammunition 

















NEED A NEW FISHING ROD? 





No. AA “Excelsior” Split Bamboo Fly Rod; nickel-plated mountings, 
solid metal reel seat, cork handle, wide, heavy windings of red silk, 
extra tip, put up e greases wood form and cloth bag; lengths 8%, 


’ 9, 9%, 10 feet. 3 Given as a premium for TWO NEW 
Well, here’s your SUBSCRIPTIONS I TO “OUTDOOR LIFE. 


chance to get one No. AA “Excelsior” Split Bamboo Bait Rod; nickel-plated mountings, 
solid metal reel seat, cork handle, wide, heavy windings of red silk, 
extra tip, put up in grooved wood form and cloth 


bag; lengths 4 to 
10 feet. Price, $1.30. Given for TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

RPREE! OUTDOOR LIFE. 
2 No. 3018 “Excelsior” Split Bamboo trunk, valise or bicycle Fly Rod; 


five piece, ms *> 8% ae one tip, length of joints 21 inches, in 
muslin bag. Pric $2 Given as a premium for THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Ty sf No. 3018”, “Excelsior” Split Bamboo trunk, valise or bicycle Bait Rod; 
You can easily induce length 8% feet, similar to No. 3018. Given. rat a premium for THREE 
a few of your sports- NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO OUTDOOR LIFE. 


‘ . “Paragon” Split Bamboo Fly Rod or hes, pool butt is inlaid at han- 
man friends to sub dle with strips of red cedar; Fen ogee» moustinas: welted Pg 
| rules; solid metal reel seat; cor andle; closely anc ancy woun n 
— peal tire store rae colors; extra tip: a up Feo ge rer npooves _— form 
so rn on and cloth bag; lengths 9, 9% an eet e, Jiven as a 
dee premium for FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO OUTDOOR LIFE. 
of these fine SPLIT 


“Peerless” Split Bamboo Doubleuse Combination Fly or Bait Rod; 
BAMBOO RODS as newest pattern; no reducing plug to lose; concealed ferrule in inde- 

pendent handle does the trick; finely made from well-selected bam- 
a premium. boo; heavilv nickeled rimmed ferrules; snake guides on fly rod, 

rimmed guides on bait rod; cane wound grasp; three-piece; extra 
tip; put up on velvet- covered form; makes regular fly or pee rod, 
length aA feet: makes light brook or bait casting rod, length feet. 
Price, $5 Given as a premium for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO OUTDOOR LIFE 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. 























FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 
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“@/| THE FISH THAT | 


DIDN’T GET AWAY 


that big one—landed him this time 
—thankstothis handy gaff. Spreads 
7% inches—length 18 inches. Holds 
fish from % to 20 pounds, 


MARBLES 


CLINCHER GAFF 


is controlled by one hand: closes in @ 

wink—hangs on like a bull terrier—can't 
mangle fish or pinch hands. Can be 
locked with points together. Far 
better than a landing net. Dealers 
or postpaid direct, $1.00. Cata- 
log of 60 specialties for outers 
and sportsmen free. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Ave. 
i Gladstone, Mich. : 


enced anglers. ‘ age: 
ny free} rEnueaLAG S < ; > 
shaper nickle, copper, brass alum- 
um, black an; and gold fi * | 
aah 


for seieioet or du 

Treversib . 
FREE EW i9i4 CATALOG. pe sized illustrations 
new flies, spinners, rods, lines, etc. 2c stamp brings it. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 4!” High St. Logansport, Ind, U.S.A. 


CATCH BIG BASS wrx tne ANS. B. DECKER 
GENUINE TOPWATER CASTING BAIT 

This floating bait was invented and is made at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. by the original Decker. 

Put up in YELLOW Boxes and must show the Decker signature on box 
to be the right one—look out for the imitation 
For sale by all first-class dealers, or fifty cents by mail, postpaid. 

Try one of my Famous Ans, B. Decker Casting Lines, fifty yards, $1.00. 
We also make the famous‘‘ Decker Wobbler’ ' for pickerel, thirty-five cents each. 


ANS. B. DECKER, Lake een N. J. 


Send for Outdoor Life Premium Catalog 
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Hook the 
Fish 


Waterfowl 





as well 
as the 
Fisherman 


TROUT Ba 


The most successful trout bait used on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Every egg a perfect bait. 
Send 35 cents for 1 can, or $1 for 3 cans; postpaid. 


Ask any sporting goods dealer in Washington, 
Oregon or Calif. about ‘‘Tyece Brand’’ Salmon Eggs. 
JAS. E. HUBBART, 

1905 Federal Ave., Seattle, Wash. 





THE WHITNEY SPORTING GooDs CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 











bottom of slot strikes it ae and he 


A Wonderful ie. Axtemefioniiy hooks fish the instant he strikes. 
ae udd : 
8 = 








Lifelike motion. Does 

not spin, kick up a fuss 

Bass, Tuna,Tarpon,Trout 

Pickerel, Saimon, Binetish, Yellowtail, Musky and other striking fish. 


ALL SILVER---SILVER OUT-COPPER IN---ALL BRASS 
Price and Length of Spoon: 2% in. 55c; 8% in. 65c; 4%in. 80c; 5in. $1. 


If your dealer hasn’t got it, we will send it post-paid on receipt 
of price. Money back if not satisfied. Write for particulars. 


S. E. KNOWLES, _75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


= [IMINDUS COAXFRS 


The Big Ones strike at night and they fight harder 
than you ever even dreamed they could. When they hit A DRY FLY 
the “Coaxer”’ it sounds like an explosion and it is followed THAT STAYS DRY 
a series of the most savage leaps and plunges imagin- ‘ 
able. As bass feed in the weeds close to shore at nighta - 
weedless bait is an absolute necessity. The Luminous 
“Coaxer” ix positively the only weediess night bait 
onthe market. We guarantee that you can cast into the 
thickest rushes or lilies in the dark without snagging. 
It is a surface bait with red wings and tail and a white 
(A hook body. which gives off a phosphorescent glow that is irre 
p aan 2 ct Each sistible Send stamp for color catalog of baits. flies, 
‘ostage. va “ trout and bass spoons, leaders, fly dressing materials. etc 


Here's Our New Braided Silk Casting Line. Give it atria). You wil! 
cast easier and farther and catch more fish than ever ~"¥ It is smal- 
ler, stronger and smoother than any other No.5 line. Guaranteed to be the best that 
money can buy. Per 50 yd. spool. 75. postage 2c Can be had two spools connected 
Our folder, ‘Care of a Bait Casting Line.” will save you money. Free with each line. 


W. J. JAMISON, Dep O 736 S. California Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. In 25c bottles 
at all Sporting Goods Stores. Prepared by 


J.A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 
14th and Stout Sts. DENVER 


























“Coaxer” Floating Flies are 
real sure enough floaters. 
They have solid cork bodies 
that are coated with cellu- 
loid evame!l Absolutely 
water proof. wil] outwear 
two dozen best flies, and 
they sure do get the fish 

Trout, 6 Colors, $1.35; 12, $2.65 
Bass, 6Colors, 1.65; 12, 3.25 























FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 








Fishermen, Attention! 
The Standard Line Dryer 


There is nothing so important in the fisherman’s kit as a strong 

line. Every fisherman knows that lines left on the reel to dry, @ 

quickly lose their strength. Here is a folding line dryer simply get 

constructed of nickeled brass, strong, will not rust, weighs less }—— 

than 8 ounces, and can be folded up for vest pocket. OPEN AND IN USE 
A necessary part of the fisherman’s kit. Mailed and post paid 
to any address on receipt of $2.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


THE STANDARD Co. 
NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 


The Fact That 
MEEK REELS 


have won 73 Per cent. of all Inter- 
national Tournament ‘Trophies 
awarded in 9 years is conclusive 


evidence of their superiority. No. 33 Simplex Patented, Price, $7.80 


Quality is Economy. It pays to buy 
the Best. No false statements in our advertisements. Facts are sufficient. 


If your dealer will not supply you, remit direct to us. Sold under an absolute 
No. 99 Tackle Box, Price, $3.00 guarantee. 














SI 


CATALOG L FREE 


B. F. MEEK & SONS, Incorporated, - 1450S. 18th St., Louisville, Ky. 








T Fi hi THE BEST IN 
rout Fis Ing coLorapo 
AT CASSELL’S 
On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte Canon, 
64 miles from Denver. > 
_— HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 
Pec SRPELSIYESN RD Eight thousand feet elevation. Inthe heartof the Rockies. 
_ Fishing in lake or stream. Long distance telephone. 
RATES FROM $12 TO $15 PER WEEK 
Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has good use for his 
gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is at its best here, and every stream- 
let that joins issue with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport. 


Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among anglers, is within walk- 
ing distance. 





OT EE: TIES a, 


Address for further particulars, 


MRS. D. N. CASSELL, Cassell’s P. O., Colo. 





THE K & K FLY BOOK 


Fly fishermen are not usually faddists who are enthusiastic one year and drop the sport 
the next one. Therefore it pays them to get the best fly book possible; the kind that 
will last for many years. We are old fly fishermen ourselves, and have evolved a fly book 
that we believe meets all requirements of efficiency, wear, convenienceand practicability. 


Vest pocket size, single 54x2%, $1.00 Large single 74x4% $1.75 
Small size, single 74x3% $1.50 Large double 74x4% (seecut) _.. $2. 
Small size, double 74x32 $2.00 Large hand-carved 74x4% $5.00 


j The capacity of K & K Fly Books is from.50 to 200 hooks. These books are made 
of soft, flexible, tan-colored leather. The double book shown in cut is made up with 
three pockets for leaders, etc., while the two openings for flies are lined with sheepskin 
—the wool offering the best and most convenient means of holding flies yet devised, al- 
lowing them to be removed easily. Wetting the book has no effect on it whatever, as it 
is all leather and sewed with waxed thread. It has strap for attaching to wearing 
apparel. Made by 


W. R. THOMPSON CO., RIFLE, COLO. 














PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

















FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 








The Expert’s Choice 


Wherever expert anglers congregate, 
you will find the Meisselbach Reels. 
Among those who know, the 


Swift and Silent 


‘*‘Takapart’’ and ‘‘Tripart’’ 
Bait Casting Reels 


constitute the last word in reel perfection— in lightness, per- 

fect control, balance and silent smoothness. To take 
apart, all you need is your hands—isn’t that simple? 

You'll find conclusive proof of Meisselbach superiority in the 

fact that 21 Prize Winners in the 1913 Field & Stream Contest 

used our reels. Takapart, 

ee §=680to 100 yds., $4.00. Tri- 

part, 60 to 80 yds., $3.00. 


Ask your dealer. If not 
readily obtainable, write us 
for complete Catalog and 
Handbook on Bait Casting. 


A.F. Meisselbach & Bro. 
8 Congress St., Newark, N. J. 





“CHIPPEWA” BASS BAIT—8-Inch Body 


YouNeedtheChippewa 


—The Bait That Made Good— 


In Your Tackle Box 


.. First introduced to sportsmen last season, the Chippewa 

made good”’ so unmistakably that it has wona place in the 
tackle boxes of thousands of the “know how”’ anglers of 
America, 


Get some! Try them out in all kinds of water and 
weather conditionsand alongside of every otherlure. Then 
you will know how the Chippewa has won its place as the 
bait that made good. 


PRICES— Bass size, 85c.; Pike or Pickerel size, 90c.; 
Musky size, $1.00 


At your dealer’s or by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write today for descriptive folder, giving available colors. 


IMMELL BAIT CO. 
27 Main St., Blair, Wis. 


i 
“It is weighted so it always travels tur 
inanupright position. Where used 
it has proven VERY SUCCESS- 
FUL.” O.W. Smith in June (1913) 
Field and Stream. 














LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing trip 
this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and Lake 
Alicia on Colorado Midland Railroad near Thomas- 
ville. 


Both lake and stream fishing good the entire season. 
Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal spot for 
rest and recreation. 
RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 
Saddle horses for rent at all times. 


We also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. For further 
particulars write 


P, J. ENGELBRECHT, 


Troutville, Colo. 











SPECIAL ROD OFFER 
For the month of JULY only 


A ial 
LA. 
- 











= 
Send Us $3.25 i* paiery 


and we will send you by return mail, a beautiful steel 
Western style bait casting rod, either 4%, 5, 5%, 6, 
or 6% feet, the product of the famous “Bristol” steel 
rod makers. 

The rod has cork handle, nickel mountings, solid metal 
reel seat and detachable finger hook; trimmed with 
three extra large genuine agate guides and agate 
casting tip-top, all German silver mounted. Packed 
in flannel partition bag. Money back if not more than 
satisfied. 


180 Page Tackle Catalog 


If you want our Catalog, and you do want it and 
need it, we will send it on receipt of 10c to cover 
postage. We allow the 10c on your first order. 
This Catalog is free with the above rod or with 
any purchase of $1 or more. Deal direct with the 
manufacturer and you save the middleman’s profits. 


EDW. VOM HOFE & CO. 
86-87 Fulton Street New York 




















MISCELLANEOUS 





tS Bees + - 





To Brother ‘‘Sports’’ 
Ready Shortly—In Lieu of Medicine— 


“Tell Us Another” 


Funniest Shooting and Fishing Stories ever told 
on earth or off. 


By Rowland Oliver, S. M. 


With Supplement-— 

Costs 50c | where to AIM to | Order Now to 

Postpaid Kill GAME, or Goomre @ 
Smash Clay Pigeons opy from 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 


DENVER, COLORADO 








N. B.—Cures the *‘Blues,” therefore worth a doctor’s fee. 


WEBSTER &STEVENS. 


COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative 

Make your prints 

Make copies or new work 

Enlarge from your own negatives 

Do anything photographic that you want done 














485 Arcade Building SEATTLE, WASH. 























BOOKS FOR FISHERMEN 


Salmon and Trout 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS and C. H. 
TOWNSEND. Carries with it the flavor of a true 
sportsman. Illustrated. Postpaid, $2.15. 


A Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 


By MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. Revised edition. So 
airanged that by_ looking under the letter indicat- 
ing the color of the body of the flv and comparing 
it with the descriptions found therein, its name 
will at once appear. Postnaid, :1.00. 


Domesticated Trout, How to Breed and 
Grow Them 


By LIVINGSTONE STONE. Sixth edition. A 
standard authority containing all needful direc- 
— for successful trout culture. A book that 

h six editions needs no recommendation. 
$2.5 50, postpaid. 


Modern Fish Culture in Salt and Fresh 
Water 


By FRED MATHER. This book covers the entire 
field, including chapters on parasites, diseases and 
enemies of fish, tables of eggs, etc. $2.00, post- 
pa 


Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 


By M. A. SHIPLEY. A complete treatise on trout, 
salmon and bass flies, with full directions for 
making them. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


The Book of Fish and Fishing 


By LOUIS RHEAD. A complete compentinm of 
ractical advice to guide those who angle for all 
a were and salt water. Tilustrated. Post- 


The ‘mane Angler 


By ISAAC WALTON. A new and exquisite edi- 
tion of this great classic, which is so redolent of 
everything which adds delight. to fishing. 

didly illustrated; 25 plates in color; 167 
Postpaid, $5.40. 


Bait Angling for Common Fishes. 


By LOUIS RHEAD. Full of valuable information 
regarding the history and habits of the fishes de- 
scribed, as well as directions on how to catch 
them. Numerous illustrations. Postpaid, $1.25. 


The Book of the Black Bass 


By JAS. A. HENSHALL. The standard work on 
the black bass, compeiins a complete scientific 
— life history of the black bass, together sar 

ractical treatise on angling and fly fishing, a 
ful description of ggckie. etc. Illustrated; 470 
pages. Postpaid, $3.0 


The Angler’s Secret 


By CHAS. BRADFORD. A _ modern “Complete 
Angler.” Full of pleasant reading and much good 
eave and timely hints. Illustrated. Postpaid, 


Favorite Fish and Fishing 


By JAS. A. HENSHALL. The author writes not 
2 4 as an ardent fisherman, for the information 

is kind, but also as a nature lover, discoursing 
delightfully on the black_ bass, srayling, trout, 
tarpon, etc. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.35. 


The Determined Angler 


CHAS. BRADFORD. 





By “The most pleaseatly 
written, the most sensible and practical and Jjn- 
structive volume I have ever seen of its kind.”— 
Grover bivveeea. Illustrated. Postpaid, 65c. 


The Big Game Fishes of the U. 8S. 


By CHAS. F. HOLDER. What Mr. Holder does 
not know about sea angling is yet to be discov- 
ered, and of his knowledge he gives the reader 
generously. Illustrated, in colors. Postpaid, $2.15. 


Practical — Fly Fishing 


By E. GILL. _No more competent authority 
than hae ‘ofl on — Sy fishing is found in this 
country. Many pele writers have written on 
the dry fly, but en the exception of a few mag- 
azine articles, there has heretofore been no Amer- 
icen literature on the subject. $1.35, postpaid. 


Book of the Tarpon 


By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest.and best book 
on this subject. Illustrated with one of the best 
colt gs 00. of fish pictures ever produced. 

Pai 


The Fine Art of Fishing 


By S. G. CAMP. Includes a fagtructions in 
various, f forms of trout and bass fishing. Post- 
D . 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, 








Denver, Colorado 
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CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 
* pi 


Bausch lomb Feiss 


STEREO Prism 
BINOCULARS 





REFRIGERATOR GRIP 


This shows a cross section of an attractive traveling bag which 
is indispensable for any outing—be it Automobile, Motor Boa 
Picnic or Fishing Excursion. It makes cool, delicious lunches ai 
refreshments possible on the hottest summer day, the food being 
kept as fresh as when taken from the pantry at home. No leak- 
age or slop-over, no annoyance from the "KEEP ME COOL." 


tno apa Grip looks like any tip. It contains two metal 
section is filled with cracked ice and 
the ice melts, the frigid water drips i into 
the metal shel which surouncke the chamber in wh hich the "eats" 
grip is thus cooled from every side, yet neither 
ice ner water comes in contact with the contents to soak or other- 
wise impair the flavor. 


Refrigerator Geol is so fashioned that it may be carried easily 
with one ae It has a large capacity and keeps the contents at 
a temperature of 44 degrees for 36 hours with one filling of ice. 


Write today for catalog telling all about the “*KEEP ME COOL’ 


Grip and L its lendid construction. ‘ 
~ ees Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 
DETROIT REFRIGERATOR GRIP CO. ee ee 


Makers of Tessar and Protar Photographic Lenses 
401 SMITH BUILDING DETROIT, MICH. and ether Wt Quads Gpttesh Pveducte 


These superior binoculars, with their prism con- 
struction, give a field of view about nine times as 
great as that of the ordinary field glass, with 
wonderfully even illumination and clear definition. 
Their stereoscopic effect enables one to judge more 
accurately distances and the relative position of 
objects in a landscape. 

At the same time they are unusually light and 
compact—easy to carry and convenient to use. 


Send for attractively illus- 
trated booklet on complete line 
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l“Never-Leak” 


RUSSELL’S FAMOUS BOOT 
yyy FOR SPORTSMEN 


De- » Nyy 
signed fer aaa ////////] 
general outdoor 

THE “TATRONIFE” (Reg. U. S. Patent Office) wear. Sturdy and tend, 
New, improved, scored ebony handle; thin, flexible for heavy service on the 
German razor steel blade, 5 in. long; total length of trail, yet light and yielding to 
knife, 9% in.; wt. 6 oz.; Al well-riveted, leather scab- the feet. The tough, doublesole 
bard. The “Tatronife’’ is unconditionally guaranteed. insures extreme durability, no 

Postpaid, $1.50. Dealer’s Price on Application. matter how rough the ground. 


Soles hob-nailed or smooth. Toe 
The Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., Ltd., Boise, Idaho pieces and vamp joined by our 
special never-rip “watershed” 
seam (patent applied for) which 
° holds tight and keeps the water 
Sleep On Air out. Made Se oe a 
. : ible cowhide. Built for businessan 
with the Comfort Sleeping Pocket Gussentesd to All the bill, or your 
A cozy, comfortable bed for all whosleep out of doors. Snug money back. $6.00 to $15.00 per pair. 
and warm. Wind—rain—and moisture-proof. Ideal for Worn by experienced campers, fishermen, 
sick folk. Best ever for D and . Defiated, rolls up hunters, canoeists, ‘"hikers,’’ trappers, 
= small as a pair of skiers, surveyors, etc. 
blankets. Used 
and endorsed by In any height. Made Never-Rip 
U. S. forest ser- to your meas- (Aino 


vice, trappers, THiy My, 


physicians, etc. 











For the Hunter Who Knows tt Hunting KnteMads 














Interesting 
et Send for book 
Free showing our com- 


iS ani a _ ee lete line. Free on request. Myr 
Let us send letedescrip fons prices and testizionials of ° ’ 


4 and tes Hii} yy 
come a etc., eens LL dm dealer p> ol you nd phn oo W. et Russell Moccasin Co. ™ 
our wonderful Sleeping Pocket with air mattress, 

Write today for Catalogue C FACTORY L. BERLIN, WIS. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. 









































CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 
OUR BIG 


100-pace CAMPERS’ BOOK 


for 1914 will save you many dollars in the purchase of your outing goods for this year. Send us 
10 cents in stamps for it—to pay postage, cost of mailing, etc. Scores of articles shown that are 
necessary for the hunter, fisherman and camper. This month we are making some special 
prices on a few articles that are used by our hunting and camping friends, which we list below. 
Every article mentioned will be found first-class in every particular, carrying our regular guar- 
antee. There is no such thing as seconds in our house. Our goods are the best we can buy, and 
the articles shown here are from our regular stock. 


CAMP MATTRESSES 


Covered with best ticking on upper side, 
12-0oz., Army canvas on bottom, 8-oz, on 
sides, filled with extra carded wool, 2 ft., 
6 in. x6 ft., 6 in., weight, 20 lbs. $3 40 


STANDARD WALL TENT 


Most serviceable tent made, double-sewed, 
and complete with ropes, hardwood pins 
and poles and hand-worked rings. Most 


popular tent on the market. Size 
8x10, 10 oz., duck $7.25 


a, 
FOLDING COTS 


Folds to size 3 ft., 2in., long, weighing 
15 Ibs., of 12-oz,, brown duck, 


THE BIG 
OUTING GOODS 
HOUSE 
OF THE WEST 


THE COLO. RANGE TENT 


With heavy canvas floor, for one or twomen 
who wish to camp light, Poles are jointed. 
Flap across door side. 

7x7, 10 oz., duck 


WAGON COVERS 


Size, 10x14, 10 oz. duck ; with draw 
ropes in ends and loops on sides. . $4.00 


BED SHEETS 
OR TARPS 
Made of one width heavy 


duck, 14 oz., size 7x15 
ft., finished with snaps, 


quality, each: 9-00 


HEATING 
STOVES 
The Sibley, made of 
heavy sheet iron, 24-in. 


pment 


nm 
% WILSON’S 
KAMP KOOK 


FOLDING 
PAILS 
With splash guard, 
Strainer and spout, ca- 
pacity. 10 qts., for auto, 


camping, each 91.25 


FEED BAGS 


14-0z. Double fillingduck 
with leather bottom and 
leather ventilator, 

double-sewed, ea. 50c 


STOVE PIPE 
SHIELDS, 
For tents; made of as- 
bestos, adopted by U.S. 
Govt. ; noiseless in wind, 
flexible ; can be supplied 
alone, or sewed in a 
pieceof canvas, ready for 


eerenF"§ 1.40 


Nea pipe $ | .60 


KIT. 
Including 21 pieces as 


Ibs. yea. set.-90.40 


COLORADO 
WATER 
BAGS 
Made of imported flax 
duck. Will keep water 
cool in any temperature ; 
double-stitched, metal 
mouthpiece ; adapted for 


fall outd 
men32% gal.size OC 


CAMP STOOLS 
This is the Colorado 
make, folds to 2 ft., long 
and 24 in., square. 
Very strong, well 


PARLOR 
FOLDING 
CHAIR, 

A dozen packs into size 
15x26x36 in. Nicely fin- 
ished with filler and var- 


Bach. ...--2.1.20 


APRON 
PANTS 


Manhattan brand, guar 
ante waterproof and 
most durable oiled pants 


per pair.---.- 91.00 


Prices quoted are f. 0. b. Denver. They can either be sent by Parcel Post (if cash sufficient is sent us in addition to 


cost), or by express collect. 


If a customer wishes an article sent by Parcel Post, and does not know exactly the Parcel 


Post rate, he may send us an approximate amount—being sure to make the amount large enough—and we will remit 
him the difference in cash. If interested in other canvas goods, send 10 cts. for our beautifully illustrated 100-page 
book, describing every article used by the out-of-doors man. Send depositon C.0.D. orders (one-half of purchase price.) 
Parcel Post packages not exceeding 50 lbs. may be sent to points 150 miles away. Outside that radius, limit, 20 Ibs. 


The Colorado Tent & Awning Co 


1650 Lawrence Street, 
e DENVER, COLORADO 





CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 








SLEEP OUT OF 
DOORS 
In a National Screen 
Cottage. On the lawn, 
at thelake,incamp. The 
best looking, best made, 
and most satisfactory 
knock-down house. A 
delightful summer- 
house. 

Steel frame, easily erected, 
portable. Fullor half length | 
metal screens. Canvas cov- 
ered, with fly. 


a he = ‘A Source of health, pleasure — — 
“An Ornament to Any Grounds” and economy. 
NATIONAL SCREEN COMPANY The COMPAC 


108 South Robert St., ST. PAUL. MINN. A tent that is water-proof, bug-proof and 
snake-proof. This isa tent and bed combined, 


storm-proof, soft and warm. The 


Comparison Counts!| | Camp Quick Compac 


Our Special Off 
Ct tay eg is 6 feet wide, 8 feet long, 4 feet to peak, rolls up 4x16 


compare our $25.00, inches, can be erected with or without poles and 
$30.00, $35.00 and e - Ki weighs only 3% Ibs. Accommodates two, has four 
00 ventilators adjustable from inside, floor cloth sewed 











Al e gi 578 ak in as part of tent, and is guaranteed. 
B / Send for o our catalog (free) and samples of material. 


Binoculars oe ‘ - 
with any other one. COMPAC TENT CO., INC. 


P AUL WEISS, OPTICI AN 310-320 W. 10th St., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 



































Send for Outdoor Life Subscription Offers 





o 

BEST and only sure relief from 

mosquitoes. No bad odor. Just 

what you have been looking for. 
Makes outdoor life ideal. 

Means Camp Comfort 


Chauteuguans, ‘caLiny howsebout tone at | KIMMEL TELESCOPE CAMP STOVE 








by mal Lor at all Dru three boxes $1 $1.00, Two siz-s— No. 1, large, 13x18x28in.,wt. 50 Ibs. , for 4 to 12 men, $10.00; No. 2, 
Good Deal ers. Moner’ back: if ‘posting small. 12}4x13x23% in., wt. 35 Ibs., for 2to 4 men. $8.00. Prices f. 0, b. Boise. 
Something new —every camper needs one. Write for description and prices 


MUSKET ‘OPUNK CO., Dept. E, PEKIN, ILLINOIS, | TELESCOPECAMPSTOVECO., 1505N. 12th St., BOISE, IDAHO 


Brilliant Search Light ~<a 


The NORTHWESTERN 
CLASP KNIFE 


Opened with one hand, giving 
use of other. 

Blade is locked when open or 
closed. 

Length over all 94 inches. Cut- 
ting edge 4% inches. Stag handle, 


nok ena sine St oe ie 

. te im ; 

of work, just the light my camping. Sold By All De s or Direct. 
bem} = -cycling, fishing, hunting, trapping, all kinds POSTP AID, $2.50 


h ble k tes 
oo re che fn sions Sora toe ee nerkagatiecasom R, C. KRUSCHKE 
bine in one. Dept. OL 607 


je Lens, $5.00, Double Lens, $6.00, justable Candle Flame Burner, add 50c. - . 
—_we0 868 Sune Adjestable Fiat Flame Burner, 044 91.00. 42 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





BEST BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


The Still Hunter 


By T. 8S. VAN DYKE. A practical treatise on deer 
stalking. The author is a man familiar with the 
habits of deer and antelope, a familiarity acquired 
by long experience and careful observation, and in 
this book we get the results of his experience in 
its most practical form. 390 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


Camp Cooking 
By HORACE KEPHART. Selection of provisions 


and utensils Food values, preparation of game, 
fish, beverages, desserts, etc. Postpaid, 75c. 


Outdoor Photography 


By JULIAN A. DIMOCK. A book to solve the 
problems of camera work out-of-doors. Postpaid, 
ac. 


Records of Big Game 


By ROWLAND WARD, F. Z. 8S. 6th edition. This 
book has for years stood as the accepted authority 
on the record big-game heads of the world. °o 
big-game hunter’s library is complete without it. 
Distribution, characteristics, dimensions, weights 
and horn and tusk measurements of the different 
species. 526 pages; -249 illustrations. Postpaid, 
$7.60. (Duty from England extra). 


Camping and Woodcraft 


By HORACE KEPHART. From enepelepe® 
covering the field indicated from outfitting an 
clothing, food and camp building to 1 me 
woodcraft and taxidermy. Postpaid, $1. 


The Way of the Woods 


By EDW. BRECK. A practical field manual with 
concise information on all points connected with 
life in the woods—outfitting, fishing, shooting, ca- 
noeing, tenting, trapping, photography, cooking, 
hygiene, etc. 465 pages. Postpaid, 85. 


American Duck Shooting 


By GEO. BIRD GRINNELL. A most complete 
work, not only dealing with every phase of the 
sport of duck shooting, but forming a complete 
treatise on American ducks, geese and swans. It 
gives details of the habits, natural history, habitat 
and characteristics of every American species. 
Shootine methods, equipment, appliances, retriev- 
ing, general observations, etc. 58 portrait illus- 
prations, 8 full-page plates, 650 pages. Postpaid, 


Woodcraft 


By NESSMUK. No one ever knew the woods bet- 
ter than Nessmuk, and this is one of the best ona 
most delightful books on this subject. Camp eq 
ment, camp mak ing. the personal kit, Shelters 
bedding, cooking and a thousand and one kindred 
topics. 160 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


An Angler’s Reminiscences 


By CHAS. HALLOCK. Mr. Hallock’s litera 
reer—covering a period of sixty years—and his de- 
votion to ay ge, through all that time, have just- 
ly earned for him the popular title, “Dean of 
American Sportsmen.” His recreations have fur- 
nished material for delightful sketches, standard 
works and scientific essays. 135 pages. Cloth, 
postpaid, $1.50; full leather, $2.00. 


The Pheasant 


y . B. TEGETMEIER. The natural history 
and practical management of pheasants. A com- 
lete and alee es work for sportsman and market 
reeder. Illustrations from life, with colored plates 
an numerous full-page reproductions. Postpaid, 


Our Vanishing Wild Life 


By WM. T. HORNADAY. A practical treatise on 
the extermination and preservation of wild life, a 
protest against slaugh' a call to arms in 
fense of this wild li 

information for lawmakers. 


gation of our wild animal life, 
facts found this volume is enormous. 412 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


American Game Birds 


By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 species of game 
birds are pictured in natural colors, and the text 
gives considerable idea of their habits and tells 
were at different seasons of the year. Post- 
pa: c 


In Beaver World 


By ENOS MILLS. We kn of no one better 
qualified to give us the beaver’s histo than Mr. 
Mills. His beaver studies cover a per ad of over 
twenty-seven years, during which time he has 
traveled in every state in the Union, besides in 
Mexico, Canada and Alaska. Postpaid, $1. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street, 


Denver, Colorado 








A $25.00 Sleeping Pocket 


If you contemplate, even at a remote time, going on a hunting or 
camping trip, don’t fail to accept this unprecedented offer. 


JUST CONTEMPLATE—tinietiptions te ong 


of America’s best sportsman’s oy sap es, at $1.50 each—a total of 
$37.50 to collect—you get a Comfort Sleeping Pocket (a perfect air bed) that costs $25.00 (you can not buy it for less). In 
a day’s work, or during the evenings of a week you can collect these subscriptions from friends. One of our agents has a 


ications to Subscription Department 0UTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


a record of 60 in one day. 


Address All C 








For 25 New Subscriptions to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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IND IRSED THE WORLD OVER 


Sen. for Illustrated 


MAUSER a 


AUTOLOADING 
PISTOL 4nd CARBINE 7 10SHOTS 


CALIBRE 7.63 M/M (.30 CAL.) PRICE $30 


H. TAUSCHER, 324 BROADWAY, N. Y. 205 BERRESENTATIVE for 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR PACIFIC COAST, PACIFIC HARDWARE CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








e NON-PULL-OUT It’s Easy to Reload! 


Pocket Pistol and Revolver Holster i caiar Wiiseu?s: thai el 


Sticks fast in the pocket when the gun is ; . lets, we furnish hand made 
drawn, yet gives you aquick and easy grip = bullets for any caliber at 
on the gun. You can whip your little auto- ° low prices. You then 
matic into action as quickly asalonghan- ~““ ~~. merely decap and _ re-cap 
dled six-shooter, Easy to slip in and out Pry, shell, insert powder and 
of the pocket. . crimp shell on to bullet. 
It’s the Holster That Makes Your = Doesit pay? You can reload 
Pocket Gun Most Effective 100 .32-40 smokeless short range 
Hand-made of the best russet leather, cartridges (buying the bullets) in half an he ur at a 
perfect stitching, heavily nickel-plated total expense of 77c.; casting bullets yourself, 38¢.; 
springs. Will not alter or tear the pocket, the new factory cartridges cost you $2.5: 52 per 100. 
Made to fit all pocket models of automatic The Ideal Hand Book tells about reloading all rifle, pis- 
pistols and revolvers. Ask your dealer. tol and shotgun ammunition; free for 3 stamps postage. 


Write for circular. 
| CHAS. E. GASKILL, 150 NewmanSt., El Paso, Texas The takin rapes ©. 
37 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


al fy Cie: “62 ||| GUNCRAFT 




















WE SAVE YOU MONEY by Wm. A. Bruette 

Katalog for 3c, stamp A Modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, am- 
POWELL&CLEMENT CO. munition, wing and trap shooting. The practical 
410 Main 8t,, Cincianati, 0, side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, the master 
eye, defects in vision and other important ques- 
tions have been treated in a way that will enable 


the expert or the amateur to determine if he is 

shooting with a gun that fits him, etc. The 

pe of ae Sep —. - well as the 

Wi . peculiarities in the flight of the different game 

th Hounds, My Specialty birds are illustrated and described in a way that 

One of best and oldest packs of Gogs in West. Deer will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
unting and Trout Fishing in Seas TERMS REA- of wing shooting. 


Thirt lien in hunti i - " 
West. Best of reference, Tectelins ot editor ‘Outdoor Life. Cartridge board cover, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. | 
INFALLIBLE! tue sixcte Triccer witnout A LA GUARANTEED FOR- 


FAULT. Quick as Lightning and Sure as 

Fate, Used now on MORE makes of guns # 

than ALL other single triggers combined, 
‘* THERE IS A REASON.” Those 
who KNOW, all use the INFALLIBLE. 

, FREE Catalog tells WHY. Get it NOW 


Special’ 25.00 Fits Any Gun, Old or New. LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 









































You will not 


return empty-handed from that hunting trip this 
fall if your rifle is equipped with a MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE. 


Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. Send for catalogue. 


THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE Co., Auburn, New York 
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T the first big Trapshooting event of 1914 the Southwestern Handicap \ 
at Oklahoma City, April 14-16, Peters “‘steel where steel belongs’’ 
shells were used by Harvey Dixon, winner of the 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE 
329 out of 350 


An auspicious beginning of the outdoor season, and continuing the wonderful records 
of 1913—when Barton Lewis using Peters factory loaded shells won the official high 
amateur average, breaking $811 out of 6080 an average of 95.58% and both National Cham- 
pionships, at the Grand American Handicap, were won with Peters medium-grade shells. 

Mr. Lewis took Amateur honors, 195 out of 200 using Peters “Target” and Charles A. Young, the Professional 
Championship, scoring 197 out of 200 using Peters ‘High Gun.” 

Be sure and use the ®) brand. Always the most efficient for trap or field shooting 


| THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
7” Branches: New York New Orleans San Francisco a4 
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oy New Model 1911 Savage Rifle 


OFFER 














20 Shot Repeater; .22 caliber; weighs 4 lbs; 
20 inch round barrel; price $6.50. 
Make your sportsmen friends subscribe and 


GET BUSY pen this dandy little rifle. 
Catalog of other premiums sent on request. 
BOYS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colorado. 
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.30 Caliber Adolph Express Rifles and Cartridges 


Now Regularly 
on the Market 
Send stamp for circular. 


Velocity 3200 feet per second with 150 grain expanding Spitzer 

bullet, 3000 feet per second with 170 grain expanding Spitzer bullet. Energy 

3440 foot pounds, The great demand for this finest and most efficient of big game rifles, 

together with the expense and difficulty of obtaining foreign shells and primers necessary for mak- 

ing the special cartridges heretofore used, has led me to import a quantity of Mauser rifles of the lat- 

est model and highest grade to use this cartridge; also to have the cartridges regularly manufactured by 

one of our largest ammunition factories. American shells, bullets, powder and primers used, all undesirable 

points of the original imported shell eliminated and the shell greatly strengthened. Rifles from $45 to $60, 
according to grade and equipment. Cartridges $7.50 per 100. Springfield, Mauser and other bolt action rifles adapted 
tothe model 1906 Springfield service cartridge, rechambered and adapted to the Adolph Express cartridges at $12.50 each, 


CHAS. NEWTON, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK 








STEVENS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. & FGN. 


NEW 20 GAUGE DOUBLE GUN 








This is the STEVENS 
No. 345 Hammerless Double 


Barrel Shotgun—a 20 Gauge gun throughout. 


Until this 20 Gauge was designed and made, 
all small bore hammerless guns have been 
difficult to open after firing. This was be- 
cause of friction in the cocking mechanism. 
But in the STEVENS No. 345 Roller Bearings 
do away with all friction and the new style 
Traveling Mainspring quickly reduces the 
resistance as the gun is opened. 





It is the easiest cocking hammerless double ° 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


132 BROADWAY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


gun made. It is 20 Gauge from start to finish 
—not a “made-over”, with 16 Gauge frame 
and 20 gauge barrels. 

Made with 26, 28 or 30 inch barrels, cylinder, 
modified or full choked. Weighs only 6 
pounds. Neat scroll design on frame. List 
price $20.00. Send for descriptive circular. 
Write today forcompleteillustratedcatalogof 
Shotguns, Rifles, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 














= HUNTING IN WYOMING WHERE YOU ARE SURE OF GAME 








ELK, BEAR, eae SHEEP and — 
Ik IILHLUNL HHH HMM Il ill | Wi ill 


iii parties conducted sail the Yel. 
lowstone Park over the scenic Cody road. 
Coach, saddle horse, pack-train. 


FROST & RICHARD 
CAMPING COMPANY 


Will B. Shore Geo. T. Hopkins 
Hanters, Guides and Outfitters 
CODY, WYOMING 

















“The Most Magnificent Sight I Ever Used” 


STEWART’S PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE FRONT SIGHT 


Front View, Show- 
ing V Notch 


Patented 


SS 
Prepaid, P LOO 


That’s what a world-famous hunter said when he used 
. arew ARTs PHOSPHOR BRONZE SIGHT for the 

rst time. 

There are reasons—it is hand-finished; it has a phos- 
phor bronze bead, which is exactly the color of 14k gold 
and as hard and tough as steel; the bead is set down into 
a tapered V notch, is properly protected and cannot come 
off; the bead is so shaped that the light will center on the 
point nearest the shooter, thus insuring absolute accuracy 
under all light conditions. 

The sight is sold to you under a guarantee—If the 

ever comes off, your money back or a new sight;if you 
are not perfectly satisfied with the sight send it back and 
get your money. 


C.W. DuBois, Box 955, Tacoma, Wash. 
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A CLEAN 
SWEEP 


1914 


.22 Caliber Indoor League 
100-Shot Championship 
Score 2480x2500 


1914 


.22 Caliber Zettler 
100-Shot Championship 
Score 2483x2500 


Both won by 
DR. W. G. HUDSON 


using 


LESMOK 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





“Uncle John’ 
Shell Bag For 


TRAP 
yo tet Soca 


ay 


Fastensto 
trousers 
or belt; 
holds box 
of shells or 25 
loose shells; can be folded 
and carried in vest pocket 
or gun case; U.S. Army 
: Khaki, never wears out, 
™m} Sent postpaid for 50 cents, 


| BouRNE & BOND 
311 W. MARKET 





AIR RIFLE 


Write for Cata- 
logue No, 16. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COo., LTD., Birmingham, Eng 


U. S. Representative: HENRY SMAIL, 82 Duane Street, New York City 














Army-Navy Auction Bargains 
R gots 3 YP Mess Kits. $ .45 up 
Shoes, pr. a 4 HAVERSACKS, 10‘ 
bs am Harness, al. 86 ‘* | New Uniforms, 1.50‘ 
ves Revolvers, wr hay 


35 ‘ 
¥ nnage Bag 7 Shot ‘Carbisies, . 2.95 
‘4 Cults al. 45 wre... 1. is up «le. 
Mauser Sporting Rifle aie 

(aia@nn Army Ereech Loading Rifle, 98c. 

o Army Tents to Hire: 


Francis Bannerman, 501 B’dway,N. Y. 




















~ HOPPE’S 
iMy\\ Nitro Powder Solvent 


Ne9 

aa | No. 

cox eaten J Keeps your gun in first-class shoot- 
teaor te ing condition. It removes metal 
Pid fouling and leading. Removesthe 
residue of smokeless or black pow- 
der. Positively prevents rusting 
in any climate. 

Sold by dealers and at post exchanges 


Used by the U. S. Rifle Team 
at Buenos Ayres, Argentine 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
1741 N. Darien St, Philadelphia, Pa. 














KING’S EIGHT COMBINATION 


Especially adapted to .22 Caliber Rifles and 1 2 5 
Carbines. Price, postpaid e 








D. W. KING, P. O. Box 399, Denver, Colo. 


OES eweatiie, 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 


REAR SIGHT No. 10 


At your dealers or direct. 
Copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifles” Free 
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The Gap Between an Average and a ‘‘Crack’’ Yj 
Shot is Quickly Breached with a 





With diligent practice marksmanship can 
be developed. With the aid of a Lyman Gun 
Sight it is brought to perfection. 


Why lose an opportunity to vastly im- 
prove your shooting efficiency and to in- 
crease the percentage of your hunting or 
target results! Eminent hunters, exvlor- 
ers, and marksmen recognize the value of 
ae Gun Sights—endorse them by using 
them, 


A Lyman Rear Sight combined with a 
standard. Lyman Ivory Front Sight, the 
sight that “does not shoot away from the 
light,”” will give the greatest satisfaction. 


All standard guns are drilled for Lyman 
Sights. 


Lyman Sights for every purpose and gun. 


Order from yourdealer, If he cannot supply 
you write for catalog and we 
will fill your order direct. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
Dept.E, Middlefield, Conn. 
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FROM OKLAHOMA STATE 


We have just received from Mr. John S. Woofter, 
of Sapulp, Oklahoma, a letter which we have had 
reproduced, as it will interest every sportsman, 
and is too long to reproduce here. 
Will you write for the reprint? 
After reading it, if you ever want to go after 
t= big game, you will find it difficult to resist the 
temptation to buy a ROSS .240 High 
Velocity Rifle. 


Ross Rifle Co., Dept. S-15, Quebec, Can. 


or Post & Floto, Agents for the U. S. 
14 Reade St., New York 





M SILENCER 
senile Why Don’t 


’ You Get One? 


You know about the Maxim Si- 

lencer—but you can'trealize how 

much it really adds to the pleas- 

ure of your hunting tripor target 

practice until you attach 

one to your rifle. It si- 

~ lences the report noise, 

stops flinching. Makes 

your aim more accurate 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, filled with actual experiences of scores of 

your fellow-sportsmen with the Maxim Silencer. It's mighty inter- 

esting reading. Ask your dealer fora Silencer. If he has none, tell 
us his name and we will arrange to supply you 


| MAXIM SILENCER CO., 62 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Ct. 











SAVE MANY A MISS 





—made of AKOPOS CRYSTAL, our exclusive product—far better than 
amber—enable you to see clearly on the brightest or haziest days, Non- 


=auiving. Price $1.50 to $7.00 
Prescriptions ground to order. Send for Catalogue B. 


The F.W. King Optical Co., Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 








VERY TIME you pull the 
trigger of a Fox Gun you 
«6 PEE ; 
can ~ bet your life’’ it will 
obey the command of your hand 
and eye—accurately and posi- 
tively. A good dog is faithful 
because it’s ‘‘in him’’. The 


FOR GUN 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 
is everlastingly faithful because the 
making nn quality is in the gun. 
Like the good dog, it’s bred right. 

Do not lay out the amount you have 
decided to spend fora gun until you 
have handled and tested a Fox—Six 
grades, $25 (in Canada, $35) to $150 
at your dealer’s. There are many 
reasons why your gun should be a Fox 
and it is to your interest to see and 
know them. 

If your dealer does not handle Fox 
Guns write us direct for Catalog. 


The A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4654 N. 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 











TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR BD 


WHO'S YOUR TAXIDERMIST? 


EALERS 











th 
and his methods predetermine the 
beauty and permanency of your 
trophies. 
FOR SALE Six largest Buffalo Heads, 
December killed, $100 and up. 
Buffalo robes, $50 and up. Write for de- 
scription, measurement and bargain sheet. Don't 
take chances with a fine skin but ship direct to us 
for best work and reasonable prices 
‘We have our own tannery. we use no acid Our 
fur dressing and chrome buckskin are the finest 
obtainable. 
Cow and horse hides tanned light and sawn 
Write today; Free circulars, @ 
“How to Prepare Specimens for Eee 


J.C. MILES iN TANNER 


1710 Broadway, DENVER, COLO. 





Send that “big one” to Jonas Brothers for mounting. 
There is nothing prettier to decorate your dining room than 
a trout mounted on a panel or in a glass case. Charges 
and workmanship are right. 


Send for our 82-page illustrated catalogue, including 
Field Guide and Records of North American Big Game. 
Write for it today. It’s free, and you will be delighted. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway, DENVER, COLORADO 
Branch, Livingston, Mont. 


Outdoor Life $1.50 year 


AMATEUR TRAPPER & TRAP MAKERS’ GUIDE 


BY STANLEY HARDING 


A complete and carefully prepared treatise on the art 
of trapping, snaring and netting; containing directions for 
constructing the most approved traps, most successful 
baits, amateur taxidermy, and including instructions on 
how to cure and tan all kinds of skins. Postpaid, 5&c. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














**The Trophy 
Telle the Tale’’ 








If you want a head 
like this put on 
your rug, with the 
graceful sweep of 
the lower jaw, the 
full muscular neck 
and ferocious expression in every line and wrinkle, 
now is your chance. Parcel Post and reduced express 
rates will send and return it to you at a small cost. 


Write for price list. 


McLELLAN BROS., Taxidermists 
309 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 
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i Moose Heads for Sale 


Spread of horns . 741% in. 


Length of horns under clecie. 60 in. 
Width of palms .  . oo 
Length of head from ‘horn to end of nose, 22 i in. 
Circumference of nose : : 30 in. 
Circumference, base of neck 60 in. = 


No. 2, An Immense Moose Head No. 3—A Rare Trophy 


No. 1—Largest 
Moose Head 
in the World 


Hi 
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Spread of Horn 

Width of palms ‘ 

Length of head from horn 
to end of nose 

Circumference of nose . 





in strictly up-to-date manner. 
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69 in. 
10 in. 


20 in. 
27 in. 


Circumference, base of neck, 54 in. 


All the heads are dark, have double wattles and are perfect. 
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Spread of horns . 63 in. 
Width of palms, (fF! pis) 16 in. 
Length of head from horn 

to end of nose 21 in. 
Circumference of nose . 31 in. 
Circumference, base of neck, 54 in. 


Mounted 
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W. NORTON, morc’ se 


e invited. For sale by 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Get up close—in this canoe 


That’s the only way you can navigate 
shallow water. There are two good 
months of fishing left this summer 
and it’s not too early to figure now 
on your 


Old Town Cance 


for that fall trip. All you need to know 
about a canoe is that it bears the ‘‘Old 
Town Canoe’’ nameplate. That’s an 
everlasting pledge of value and 
service. 

2000 canoes in stock—quick 
shipments — agents every- 

where. Get our catalog of 

canoe facts and pictures. 


Old Town Caroe Co, 
97 Middle St., | 
Old Town, 
Maine, U. S. A. 








Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model, 3 H. P. 

Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the original outboard 
motor. 9th year—25,000 in use. Guaranteed 
for life. Fits any shaped stern; has Carburetor— 
not "mixing valve"; 3 Piston rings instead of |; 
Removable. Phosphor Bronze rings; Solid 
Bronze Skeg, protecting 104x16 in. Propeller. 
Steers by Rudder from any part of boat. Water- 
cooled Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless under-water 
Exhaust; Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun copper 
Water Jacket; any ignition equipment desi 
DEMAND these essentials in an 
out-board motor, or you won't 
get your money’s worth. 
Write Today for Free Engine Book. 

Waterman Marine Motor Co., 214 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Detachable 
SWEE Rowboat 
sipose hem MOTOR 


Fitsany boat. Ball-bearingEngine. 10% inch Weedless Propeller. 


3-ring Piston, same as in Packard car, Copper 
Water Jacket, same as in Cadillac car. Kingston 
Carburetor, same as in highest grade auto and mer 
marineengines. Silent Under-water Exhaust, 
same as in highest priced launches. Steers from any 
part of the t. Perfect control from trolling to 
racing. Sends 18-foot boat 8 to 9 miles per hour. 
Uses gasoline and oil mixed. No vibrations. No 
noise. Runs and keeps on running day after day. 
Guaranteed for life. Money back without argu- 
ment if not satisfied. Write for free ca’ and 
special 30 day price. 


Paddle Your Own Canoe, Canoeing is the finest sport in the world and 
for workmanship, finish and style, a Kennebec Canoe can’t be beat. 
Light, strong, steady, swift, easy to paddle. Write for booklet on the 
pleasure of paddling, sailing and motor-boating in a Kennebec Canoe. 


Wominze) o“ore 
ie 


Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Adopted by Goverments of U. S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 











THE DUSTIN AUTO TOP AND 








Engines of both 1 De 
for boats 3 nt eg ok 


guaran 
largest builders of 2-cycle 
marine engines in the world and there#}e}———_._— 
are over 1000 dealers who sell Gray En /onen sars mon 47 10 
ines and give Gray service. Write to-% ##"*—!06 crumens 


ay forour three valuable books about Gray Motors and complet 
™ s i 


Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., 788 


SLIP LINING CO. 
Manafacturers of 
Automobile Tops and Slip Lining 


Repairing, Painting, Woodwork 
Upholstering 
Machine Work and Blacksmithing 


Cor. 12th Ave. andBdwy., Tel. Main 5625, Denver, Colo. 

















NO 


Zieman’s Submarine Weed-Cutting Saw is easily operated from the 
shore or from boats, and clears large spacesin shortest time. Writefor 
references and illustrated circular which explains how it is worked 


ASCHERT BROS., Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis. 


WEEDS IN LAKES, PONDS OR STREAMS 


to interfere with: 


Power-boats, Bathing, Fishing, Ice-harvesting, 
or in any water where they are undesirable. 











Magnificent Steel Launch $95 


Complcte With Engine, Ready te Run 


A end itted it 
ne made—starts 
unch—abse- 


partof the world. Free Catalog. ( 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1325 Jetiersen Avenue, Detroit, Mick. U. &. a 








* ferit makes it Famous! 


Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


By won F. ee ORI: Bente SYSTEM iS UP TO DATE AND STANDS + reenall 
Si u ' ball 





ot i wit aid 


Ar iid es qe 


¥e Mn. 


NEW EDITION JUST , OUT. aMMereaee 
e correcting of faults of the bir 

novice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, eve 

common sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. dj 

unsteady to potas and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., 


in the art of training, handling and 


and thoroug 


devoid of long-spun theories, based on practical experience throughout. 
but this book is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the su ject at any price. 


PAPER OOVER, $1.00; BEST FULL CLOTH BINDING AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $ 


oe ui ne : wags , 


z ( ‘ uotan 
ites ah er aia Realisation 4”44 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 
dog subservient to the gun afield. Written especially + the 


If your dog is inobe 

ou will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
ly. ®Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
A large volume of pootians 9 seating not intended nor promised, 


TIE Best at Any Frice!l é 
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shooter possessed of a little 
ent, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price-- 
r. 50.¢ ADDRESS:—= 


OUTDOUR LIFHK PUB. CU. DENVER, CULYU. 














All About Airedales 


ores, 
A 





REVISED 
AND 
THIRD 
EDITION 








**All Sold’’ expresses the measure of public 
popularity of this book. A ‘third edition has 
now been published and the book has been care- 
fully revised throughout. There are double the 
number of illustrations, including pictures of the 
most famous Airedales in the world, and new 
and rare photographs taken in the hunting fields; 
26 additional pages, and much valuable reading 
regarding training and hunting Airedales on big 
game, the careand raising of puppies successfully, 
necessary attention to irregular ear placement, 
diseases and proper treatment, the best vermi- 
fuge to use, list of the world’s champion Aire- 
dales and sires, new and interesting ‘‘ Airedale 
Anecdotes,’’ etc. This book has met with 
widespread approval by the fancy, and is today the 
standard work on the breed. Price, postpaid $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., "S3v5" 
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SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. , 


(ime HABERLEIN 
i Dog Remedies. 


) No sapemente vied and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience 

Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies 

Mange Cure 50 sent by mail pre- 

Wenewmae Cure. ....ccascoces weld. 

§ Canker Cure ° 60 
Worm Exterminator... 


The Ten 
Preparations or ( 
any $5 selection ( 
will be expressed, 
prepaid, on re- 


—- 


Condition Pills 

) Eye Lotion 

) Flea Repeller & Disinf.. O ceipt of only 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. 60 


ze 9800 


for successful treatment accompany each remed 
se 1 stanep for FREE booklet on See diseases. sie 


Ep. F. HABERLEIN, _MCPHEREON, KAN, 
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THE NEW BOSTON TERRIER "00K 





The Boston Terrier 


AND ALL ABOUT IT 
BY 


EDWARD AXTELL 


A practical, scientific and up-to-date Guide 
to the Breeding, Kenneling, Rearing, Selling 
etc., of the American Dog, the Largest an 
Most Complete Book on the Subject ever writ- 
ten. pany illustrated. Beautifully bound in 


silk cloth. 
Price, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it's your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. When leather 1s pliable 
strop asusual. Any razor will cut easier. better 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 

between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One 
is prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don’t scrape 
se 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. 

Write for a free sample and special 

reular, Try it genres. 3-IN- 


scienti, 
ONE OIL CO PANY. 153 New St., New York. 


ee RAZOR S 


On" Ces Sg 
contains 384 pages of 
concentrated inform- 


ation pertaining to-2 


GUNS 
Hunting => Camping 
Baseball, Golf, Tennis 
Football — Athletic 
Fall & Winter Sports 


EQUIPMENT 
Catalogs : mailed : gratis 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY 


at Duane Street 


NEW YORK CITY 





THE COMPLETE ANGLER 


By Izaak Walton 


Cloth binding. Heavy text paper. Large type, 354 pa: 

The complete narrative, and a 34-page Lite of Waltons +“ 
John Major; the Author's Original Dedication and Address 
to his Readers, Original and Selected Notes of Biographical 
and Historical Information concerning Walton and Cotton 
and their Works. Ill d. Price, p 60 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER 











Practice in the U. Az Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Coypri 

Patents obtain i S. and Foreign Countries. 

Trademarks oe BR and Coyprights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 














YOU WILL FIND 


HABERLEIN’S FORCE COLLAR 


Indispensable in Training Your Hunting Dog. 


This collar embodies all the essential advan- 
tages of a spike-collar and choke-collar com- 
bined without the objectionable features. Never 
mutilates a dog, nor will it slip over the head 
at a critical juncture. Cannot turn and must 
remain in position. Is not cruel, but eminently 
effective in subduing the most savage brute and 
forcing it into submission. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 











CHARLES BRADFORD 


—HIS BOOKS— 


THE DETERMINED ANGLER.—‘‘Most sensible volume of its 
kind.*’—GROVER CLEVELAND. Cloth. Ills. 70 pages. By mail, 65c. 


THE ANGLER’'S SECRET.—“A modern ‘Compleat Angler’.”°— 
N. Y. Times. Cloth. 200 pages. Ills. 
By mail, $1.10. 


THE ANGLER’'S GUIDE.—"‘A valuable 
volume of reference.'’— Boston Transcript. 
An angling and ichthyological encyclopedia. 
Cloth. 200 pages. 120illus. By mail, 80c, 


THE WILDFOWLERS — Prolific of guns, 
gunners and wing shooting. ‘‘A classic."’ 
—N. Y. World. Cloth. 175 pages. Illus. 
By mail, $1.10. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER IN- 
SERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOM- 
PANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this depart- 


ment. Each number and initial counts as a se 
of each preceding month. For thé protection o 


arate word. Copy should be received by the 10th 
both advertisers and readers, we require that you 


submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIF is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all waihe of life—distributed all over 
Arorica, and you will find this classified aavertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 











OORANG AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE—Vigor- 

ous youngsters bred from true sporting stock 
that are unequaled as waterdogs, retrievers and 
hunters of all kinds of game. They make trail- 
els, tree barkers and stayers; will climb a tree 
or go to earth and fight anything from a 
groundhog to a grizzly bear. They are raised 
in the open and are the hardy, active and game 
kind with the hunting instinct bred in the bone. 
Having an iron constitution they withstand the 
hardest usage and make the ideal dog for both 
hunter and trapper. Stamp for reply. Oorang 
Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 7-1t 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 

BERRY, KENTUCKY, offer for sale setters 
and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and deer 
hounds, ’coon and opossum hounds, varmint and 
rabbit hounds, bear and lion hounds; also Aire- 
dale terriers. All dogs shipped on triai, pur- 
chaser alone to judge the qeaity. Satisfaction 
uaranteed or money refun 6-pase, highly 
llustrated, interesting and instructive eae 
for 10c, stamps or coin. 1-tf 





SELLING OUT PACK OF COYOTE HOUNDS— 

Will sell one large dog, two years old, cross 
between Russian wolf and greyhound; meas- 
ures twenty-six inches in height; and two pups, 
eight months old. All trained and big dogs, 
very fast. Will tackle coyotes and sure after 
jackrabbits if other dogs to help. Fifty dollars 
tekes the bunch of three. Buyer pays Scholl, 
Ae br V. Almirall, Lodge Pole nch, Scholl 
Colorado. 








Black Canon Kennels 
Wm. P. Price, Owner, Montrose, Colo. 
Breeders and Importers of 


AIREDALES 


for every Purpose 


HUNTERS, SHOW DOGS, GUARDS, 
COMPANIONS 








COON HOUNDS 


THE SOUTHERN FARM COON HOUND KENNELS, SELMER, TENNESSEE, 
are Headquarters for Coon hounds and tree dogs. Thoroughly trained, 
as good as live. Gladly sent anywhere on free trial. Custumers in every 
state, Canada and Central America. For bears. lions, cats. the reputation 
our dogs have made are second to none. They are the correct breeding 
for all game that trees. Noted for their speed and endurance together 
with their trailing abilitv. and staying quality, and the fact they will tree 
and stay treed renders them the greatest big game dogs on earth. Write 
for descriptions and prices. (7-2t) 














FOR SALE—Two litters Colorado-bred Aire- 

dales. Colorado ex Red Raven; Cafion Orang 
Terror ex Miss Boise. Will all make 50-pound 
and over natural hunters. Am selling the best 
Airedales in the West today for the money. 
Dogs, $15; bitches, $10. All can be registered. 
— this twice. Senier Stock Farm, seid 
olo. -3t 











AIREDALES—The kind that work and win. 
Largest kennels on the Coast. The great Ch. 





Red Raven at stud. Spayed bitches. Laddix 
Kennels, Estacada, Ore. 6-3t 
BEAR EATERS—Airedales from trained 


bitches. Pups 2 to 4 months old. Sires, El- 
ruge Monarch, Nailstone Corporal, St. Ronan, 
Marshall Tinner. All sires imported. Price $15 
to $25. Flathead Kennels, Kalispell, Mont. 7-3t 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Sired by the 

great field trial winner Old Forester out of 
the good producing bitch Clemo Belle, Dam to 
this year Derby winner, Chicken Ives. D. H. 
Anderson, Petaluma, Calif. 7-3t 





NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS —Irish wolf- 

hounds, deer and cat hounds, English blood- 
hounds, American foxhounds, On receipt of 6c 
stamps a catalogue will be sent. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 5-tf 








MOUNTAIN BRED AIREDALES—The kind that 

make 60-pounders, Fighters and trailers. One 
husky dog pup 4 months old; 2 bitches same 
age; all corkers. Also younger pups from a 
bitch that weighs 63 pounds. All black and 
tan—no calico-colors here. Ozone Kennels, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 7-1t 





MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES—Are noted for 
gameness, reliability and hunting qualities 
One big young dog for sale, a prize winner, and 
thoroughly trained on big game; also pups and 
fine royally bred young bitches in whelp to real 
he a dogs. Mountain View Kennels, ~ 
on -t 


AIREDALE BARGAIN—For sale at bargain 
price, year old registered Airedale bitch bred 
to registered son of Champion Red Raven due 
“4 whelp about July 30. Write Coconino Ken- 
. ls, Harold Greene, Prop., Williams, Ariz. 7-1t 














BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPPIES for sale 

whelped in March and April from well trained 
registered parents of national reputation. Wal- 
ter McRoberts, Richwoods Kennels, Peoria, ae 
nois. -1t 





FOR SALE—Pedigreed Airedale puppies of best 
breeding at ten dollars each. Geo. D. Saltz- 
man, Medford, Oregon. 7-1t 





MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goiter, cured or 
money refunded. Price $1. eczema Remedy 
Co.. Hot Springs, Ark. §-12t 





BLACK TONGUE. Absolute positive cure, also 
immunizes. Price, $2.00. Southern Chemical 
Co., Lemington, Ky. 7-3t 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Best utility strain; 
the kind that tree and stay. Oscar res | 
Condon, Ore. 7-6t 
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FOR SALE—Fine thoroughbred pointer puppies, 

sired by Fishel’s Frank, whelped January 20, 
1914. Pedigrees on application Prices reason- 
able. Fred C. Trost, Falmouth, Ky., R. No.2. 6-2t 


FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES trained and untrained. 

Sired by Bob Ingersoll, son of Reuben Brown. 
Dam Lady Jane. oth world-beaters. Dr. Otto 
Nielsen, Ephraim, Utah. 3-12t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Best 

bear and big-game dogs, the greatest man- 
trailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. Ken- 
nedy, Fredonia, Kans. 1-12t 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS. Fine litter pups, 
imported stock. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 6-2t 











PACK RBCORD—70 COYOTBS in 24 months. 
For Russian Wolfhounds, puppy stock, address 
Elliott Ranch, Strasburg, Arapahoe County arn 





FOR SALE—Extra fine registered Dachshund 
puppies in red and black. J. J. Ragatz, Prai- 
rie du Sac, Wis. 7-1t 





WANTED—First class bear and 
broken from deer. 
Loar, Silverton, Ore. 


cougar dog, 
Must ship on trial. P. O. 
7-1t 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 
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NOTE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





BEAR, LION 
AND CAT 
HUNTING 


In the best big game sec- 
tion of Colorado, witha 
good trailing pack of fox- 
hounds, bloodhounds and 
Airedales. First class sad- 
dle horses. Scenery grand- 
est in state. Splendid trout fishing. 








Elevation, 7,800 ft. 
Also have young trailing.dogs from best stock for sale. 


McGLOUCHLIN & MILLER, Sheephorn, Colo. 











BEAR AND BIG GAME HUNTING in Montana. 

Arrangements should be made for bear hunt- 
ing in May and June. Shots onelk, deer, sheep, 
goats, guaranteed in season. First-class saddle 
and pack horses, camp outfits and dogs. Stadler 
and femeyer, Guides and Outfitters, Ovando, 
Montana. 5-3t 


THE BIG GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Vancouver Island for moose, caribou, 
sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and 
brown bear. Best pack of dogs in the North- 
west. Large or small parties conducted. P.C. 
Peterson, orth Bend, Wash. 5-tf 


YELLOWSTONE PARK CAMPING 
via Western Entrance 

For rates and dates address (4-50 

JOE CLAUSE - - - - Yellowstone, Mont. 


ATTENTION, HUNTERS AND FISHERS! 
We have the Best Pack of Bear Dogs on the Western Slope. Come with us 
this spring. We handle fishermen and tourists with eur pack and wagon out- 
fits to Trappers Lake, North Park and other points in the mountains. Write 
for date. Terms reasonable. 


LOCKHART & PAGE, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


WILL B. SHORE, hunter and outfitter, formerly 
of Gardiner, Mont. New address, Cody, Wyo. 
See Frost & Richard C. Co. 3-tf 

















BIG GAME HUNTING in Famous Sun River 

Country, Rocky Mountains, for elk, deer, goat. 
sheep and bear. Saddle and pack horses and 
camp outfit furnished. Ralph Allan, Guide and 
Packer, Gilman, Mont. 7-2t 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 
wam” in the mountains of Wyoming. Good 
fishing. Big game hunting in season. Terms 


reasonable. I. C. Spencer, Cody, Wyo. 7-3t 








ARMS. 





COLT’S AUTOMATIC, .45 cal.; Marble’s Game 

Getter; $10 each. Splendid condition. Wanted, 
bear and lion skins. Pingree Osburn, Orange, 
Calif. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—The National Rifle Association of 

America has still on hand several of the spe- 
cial rifles made for the team that competed 
in the “free” rifle international match at Camp 
Perry last year. They have two stocks and 
take the service ammunition. For sale cheap. 
Address National Rifle Association of America, 
1025 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 7-Iit 


FOR SALE—Colt automatic pistol, .45 caliber, 

with Heiser holster. Practically new; $16.50 
gets the outfit. J. W. Spencer, Forest Service, 
Collbran, Colo. 7-1t 


CHALLENGE—Open to anyone; one hundred 
shots each with pistol, rifle and shotgun; 
amount, $200 to $500; match must be shot here. 




















Dr. B. J. Ochsner, Durango, Colo. 7-1t 
ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 

ANTIQUE PISTOLS, FIREARMS for sale. We 

pay parcel postage. No duty. Allen, The 

Lacade, Charing Cross, London. 1-12t 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English 
partridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black 





game, wild turkeys, quails, rabbits, deer, etc., 
for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, pea- 
fowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese and 


ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds of 
birds and animals bought and sold. Wm. J. 
Mackensen, Naturalist, Dept. E., Yardley, Pa. 1-tf 
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FOR SALE—100 Red Cross foxes, ringtailed cats, 

’coons, skunks, pheasants, minks, squirrels, 
(possums, armadillo. Snakes, all kinds. Austin 
Fur Farming Co., Foster Centre, R. I. 7-1t 


Must be sold. 
Stanley, New 
7-2t 





CHOICE SILVER CROSS FOXES 
Price low. E. W. Douglass, 
Brunswick. 





WANTED—TAME DEER or gentle fawn. 


Pay 
good price. Box 327, Lexington, Ky. 


§-2t 








Mink and other animale WAN TED 








W. T. HODGEN & SONS, Box 232, Campbellsville, Ky. 











BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





ALL ABOUT AIREDALES—By R. M. Palmer— 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged. This 
book has met with widespread approval by the 
fancy, and is today the standard work on the 
breed. Much valuable information regarding 
training and hunting Airedales on big game, 
the care and raising of puppies successfully, 
diseases and proper treatment, ete. Price $1.10 
postpaid. Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, 
Colo. 6-tf 





NEW BOOK—NIGHT HUNTING, by J. E. Will- 

iams. Treats of hunting all sorts of preda- 
tory game with dogs; breeds best adapted. Spe- 
cial attention to breeding, raising, training and 
handling the night-hunting dog. Origin and de- 
velopment of American ’coon hound and big- 
game hound. Not only instructive but interest- 
ing and entertaining. Illustrated; price, $1, 
postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


3-tf 





MINK FARMING—By A. S. White. There is big 

money in raising fur-bearing animals, and 
while it requires a large sum of money to start 
fur farming with some animals, mink farming 
is something which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. Here 
is the knowledge acquired by several years of 
successful mink farming. Postpaid, $1. tf 





FOR TWO new subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 

I will give a beautiful Indian Basket, made by 
the Alabama Indians of Texas, different from 
other Indian Baskets. For ten subscriptions to 
OUTDOOR LIFE I will give an Indian Blow-Gun 
and Arrows—a curious weapon of remarkable 
power and accuracy, over seven feet long. E. F. 
Pope, Colesnel, Texas. 9-tf 





FOX AND HOUND AND TRAPPER’S WORLD— 

Monthly magazine about fox, ’coon, mink, 
skunk, opossum, wolf and rabbit hounds; has 
good live Beagle department; tells how to hunt, 
trap and sell furs; tells of good locations for 
hunters, trappers and fishermen; $1 per year: 
sample free. Fox and Hound, Desk L, Deca- 
tur, Ill. 7-tf 





GAME BIRDS—The new book, by Charles K. 

Reed, just published. The only book, regard- 
less of size or price, that describes and shows 
in color all our game birds. Over 100 American 
game birds pictured in natural colors. Gives 
habits, where found, etc. Price, 65c, postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo, 12-tf 


ROUND VOLUMES FOR 1918 are now ready for 

delivery. These twelve issues of OUTDOOR 
LIFE for the year 1913 are nicely bound in 
black cloth and half-morocco leather. Price $3.50 
express prepaid. Order early as we have onlya 





limited number. 1-tf 


“RHYMES OF DAVID”—Racy. Rare. True to 
Nature. One dollar. No catalogs. Fetter Book 
Co., Robinson, Md. 9-13t 








PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
POST CARDS. 





KODAKERS, ATTENTION—Send three nega- 

tives for beautiful sample prints and price 
list FREE. We do your finishing right. Prompt 
service. C. H. Short Music Co., Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 6-3t 





CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS appreciating first- 
class finishing, send your exposures to Chas. 
S. Price, Commercial Photographer, 1643 Champa 
St., — Colorado. Not how cheap, But oS 
Good. - 


REFERENCE EVERYWHERE—Handsome 14x 

22 Bass or Speckled Trout FRAMED oil paint- 
ings, $5 to $10. Money back if dissatisfied. Ar- 
tist Martin, Girard, Pa. 11-10t 


ART STUDIES—Photographs from life models. 

Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free. C. Klary, 103 
Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 7-1t 











GIRLS everywhere wish to exchange postcards, 
letters. Directory with photos free. Box 525 
D., Kansas City, Mo. 7-1t 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 3-tf 











STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 





$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE 
cents dated 1856. $2 to $600 paid for hun- 
dreds of old coins dated before 1895. Send 10c 
at once for NewIllustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x7. Get posted. It may mean your fortune. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 139, Le et #3 
N. Y. - 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My _illus- 
trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
fo 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. tf 











TAXIDERMY. 





TWO MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS FOR SALE— 

Shot December 1913—59 and 56 inches spread 
of horns. Heads of the very highest class, 
perfect in every way, at very reasonable prices. 
I will ship, all charges prepaid, by express, on 
approval, to known people. Send for photo and 
complete descriptions. Results will repay you 
well. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario. 7-1t 





SUMMER CLEARING SALE—Newly mounted 

elk, mountain sheep, moose and deer heads. 
E -ceptionally large, perfect heads at reduced 
auick-sale prices. On approval, prepaid, any- 
where in U. S. A. Send for photos and com- 
plete individual descriptions. Results will re- 
pay you well. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 7-1t 





THE HOOSIER TAXIDERMIST—Send_ your 

hunting and fishing trophies to me and have 
them mounted for your den or library. All 
work done by plastic art system. Satisfied 
customers all over the country. Send for com- 
plete price list. L. B. Wallingford, Taxiderm- 
ist, Muncie, Ind. 7-1t 
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SUMMER SALE—Moose and elk heads ready to 

mount. All sizes; some very choice speci 
mens. Scalps to suit the horns you now have. 
Trade prices to all. Duty free. Crated or baled 
tc go cheaply by express anywhere in U.S.A. 
Delivery guaranteed. Edwin Dixon, Taxiderm- 
ist, Unionville, Ontario. 7-1t 





TAXIDERMY—We do not have the largest shop 

in the world, but we are the originators of 
lastic art in taxidermy. We are taxidermists of 
highest repute, and our work is praised every- 
where, Send your trophies for mounting to Prof. 
Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. Send for 
price list. 5-tf 


FOR SALE—Moose Specimens (Alaska), all 
kinds of sheep, deer, goats, caribou, cougars, 
bears; mounted and unmounted specimens. \, 
Bryant, Taxidermist and Furrier, 2132 Westlake 
Ave.. Seattle, Wash. 4-tf 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS TAXIDERMIST ON 

big game and rugs. State age, experience and 
salary expected on yearly agreement. Gus 
Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 7-1t 











SEND ME your next trophies of the hunt. Deer 

heads for sale. L. F. Grove, Taxidermist, 510 
West San Rafael St., Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 7-1t 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





BASY MONEY—tThat's what it is selling sub- 

scriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. You know that 
OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine, and you'll find that the other fellows think 
so too, and that you can easily induce them to 
subscribe for the year. We are now making a 
remarkably Itberal commission offer. Write for 
particulars. Outdoor Life Pub Co., Denver, = 





MINK FARMING—By A. 8S. White. There is big 

money in raising fur-bearing animals, and 
while it requires a large sum of money tostart 
fur farming with some animals, mink farming 
is something which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. Here 
is the knowledge acquired by several years of 
successful mink farming. Postpaid, $1. tf. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for Government 

jobs, $65 to $150 month. Parcel Post and 
Income Tax making hundreds appointments. Va- 
cations. Life jobs. “Pull” unnecessary. Com- 
mon education sufficient. List of positions 
available sent free. Write immediately. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. H-206, Rochester, N. Y. T7-1t 








ECZEMA, psoriasis, tetter, cancer, old sores, 

catarrh, andruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, stiff joints, itching piles, cured in three 
weeks or money refunded. Write for particu- 
lars. Expressed for $1 Eczema Remedy Co., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 5-13t 


CACHOO—Joke Sneeze Powder; one, 10c; 18 for 

$1; 100 for $4. “Chicken Inspector,” “Sheriff 
ty Heck” and “Kissing” badges, 10c each. Cat- 
alogue of Wigs and makeups (for theatricals) 
on request. wing Supply House, 9 Thatcher 
Way, Decatur, Ills. 7-tf. 








vise BAIT Cheese for nets, 4c to 6c a pound. 
J. McLendon, Kansas City, Mo. 7-2t 





MAGICIANS, AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL, 

We can save you money in the Magic line; 
send for our free illustrated catalogue. North- 
western Supply Co., 2215 4th Ave., N., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 7-1t 





I MADE FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS in Five 

Years with a small mail order business. Be- 
gan with $5. Send for free bookiet. Tells how. 
Heacock, 227 Charles St., Lockport, N. Y. 7-1t 





SHAVING MUGS with your name engraved in 

gold for $1 each. Please write your name 
very plainly. Waldemar Schanche, Blue Earth, 
Minn. 7-1t 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO—Leaf, 3 Ibs. $1; twist, 5 

lbs. $2.50; granulated smoking, mild or strong, 
5 lbs., $2; postpaid. Sample 10c. Mayfield To- 
bacco Co., Mayfield, Ky. 6-2t 








A FREE HOME and independent life trapping 

and gathering roots and barks. Map and in- 
formation $1. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, Ore- 
gon. 6-2t 


GUNS RESTOCKED, rebored, polished or fitted 
with infallible single trigger. John W. Har- 
rison, Grass Creek, Ind. 7-1t 








BROTHER—Accidentally discovered root cures 
tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send 
particulars. P. O. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 5-3t 





“HOW TO TAKE CARE OF A WIFE.” Sports, 
get “wise.” Read it. Mailed, 50c (sealed $1). 
Sittle Co., Plainfield, Ind. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—BEST SPORTING GOODS business 
in best game region in U. S. Chas. Stanbra, 
2313 Park St., Bellingham, Wash. 5-3t 


WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED?—Best mat- 
rimonial paper published. Mailed Free. The 
Correspondent, Toledo, Ohlo. 5-3t 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT FREE 


FOR SIX MONTHS. Ii is worth $10 8 copy to any one 
intending to invest any money, however small, who has in- 
vested — = un rofitably, or who can save $5.00 or more per 
month, bu n’t learned the art of investing for profit. 
It «rental the real earning power of money, the knowl- 
edge financiers and bankers hide from the masses. It reveals 
the eormous profits bankers make and shows how to make the 
same profits. It explains how stupendous fortunes are made 
and made, how $1,000 grows to $22,000. To introduce m 

magazine, write me mow. I'll send it six months absolutely FREE. 


. L BARBER, Pub. R-174 26 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO a 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best bear- 
hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also good here 
in the winter and spring months. 

STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 


butterflies, etc. WANTED. Big prices 
paid. All have cash value. Hundreds 
bring $1 to $10 each. Rarities fetch 
emormous prices. I sell them to col- 
leges and rich men, for collections. 
Simple. Interesting. Men. Women, 
Get market prices, pn informa- 


tion, and complete book of beginners’ instructions. Send 2 
JAS. SINCLAIR, ENTOMOLOGIST, Dept. 22, LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


NIGHT HUNTING 


(By J. E. Williams) 

Treats of hunting all sorts of peolatery game with dogs; 
breeds best adapted. Special attention BREEDING, 
RAISING, TRAINING and HANDLING the night hunting 
dog. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, postpaid, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., - DENVER, COLO. 
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: The New .22 
= Savage Tubular Repeater 





Heave up a Tin Can— 


and pull on it with the new .22 Savage Tubular. 
Ping! Hit it? Of course you did. Couldn't 
miss it. And after you throw that gun up to your 
shoulder—feel the shotgun butt fit and the 
corrugated steel buttplate cling—feel the done. 
well modeled slide handle that lets you extend 
your left arm fully and natur- 
ally—feel the sharply curved 
extra full pistol grip that sup- 
ports the hand and per- 
mits clean, certain trigger 
control—feel the gun fit, 
handle and point 
as instinctively as 
though it were 
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The New 


SAVAGE 
Tubular Repeater 


part of yourself—Well—it's spoiled you for 
any other .22, that's all. 
It has all the original Savage .22 caliber fea- 
tures, hammerless trombone action, solid 
breech, solid top, side ejection--no exposed 
moving parts, simple takedown device, 
breech-bolt removable without 
tools— features everyone has im- 
itated but no one has equalled. 
Tube magazine holds 20 
shorts, 17 longs, or 15 
long rifles. 24 in. octagon 
barrel. Weight 
534 lbs. Write 


us for particulars. 
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SAVAGE ARMS Comrnere 287 Savage Avenue, UTICA, N. bh 
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FECTION,» 


Away outin the great back country amid 
untrailed forests, where life is wildand rough, where the 
ozone is sweet and invigorating, and where there is no pro- 
tection against the elements, you will find strong and hardy sur- 
veyors, prospectors, hunters and trappers using the Perfection 


like the men, must be 


Air Bed for their night’s rest. The 
strong and hardy. That is why the 


DY PERFECTION AIR BED 


though made for those in need of an exceptionally restful bed, and much 
used in homes of refinement, are so extensively used by all kinds of people, 
who, from choice or necessity, sleep out-of-doors. 

The Perfection Air Mattress is the toughest, most durable, long-lived mat- 
tress made. When inflated and used in combination with the Perfection Sleeping Bag, 
it provides a bed with all the comforts of home that is impervious to water and damp- 
ness. When deflated, it makes a bundle no larger than a traveling blanket. 


The Perfection Air Bed is used by the Federal Government, some of the 
great steamship lines and corporations, members of the Forest Service, and many 
well-known sportsmen and explorers. 

Send for catalog ‘‘E"’ and book of endorsements. We want toshow you what the users 
of the Perfection Air Bed think of it. Their experi- 
ences will convince you, quicker than anything we 
might say, that you need one. Justdrop usa 
card and we'll send you their opinions, to- 
gether with catalog of prices. 


Do it today. 


bed, 


PNEUMATIC MFG. @ 


526 7m ST. BROOKLYN, NY. 
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and pull on it with the new .22 Savage Tubular. 
Ping! Hit it? Of course you did. Couldn't 
miss it. And after you throw that gun up to your 
shoulder—feel the shotgun butt fit and the 
corrugated steel buttplate cling—feel the long, 
well modeled slide handle that lets you extend 
your left arm fully and natur- 
ally—feel the sharply curved 
extra full pistol grip that sup- 
ports the hand and per- 

mits clean, certain trigger 

control—feel the gun fit, 

handle and point 
as instinctively as 
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Heave up a Tin Can— 


part of yourself—Well—it’s spoiled you for 
any other .22, that’s all. 
It has all the original Savage .22 caliber fea- 
tures, hammerless trombone action, solid 
breech, solid top, side ejection--no exposed 
moving parts, simple takedown device, 
breech-bolt removable without 
tools— features everyone has im- 
itated but no one has equalled. 
Tube magazine holds 20 
shorts, 17 longs, or 15 
long rifles. 24 in. octagon 
barrel. Weight 
534 Ibs, Write 


us for particulars. 
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Away outin the great back country amid 
untrailed forests, where life is wildand rough, where the 
ozone is sweet and invigorating, and where there is no pro- 
tection against the elements, you will find strong and hardy sur- 
veyors, prospectors, hunters and trappers using the Perfection 
Air Bed for their night’s rest. The bed, like the men, must be 
strong and hardy. That is why the 


1% PERFECTION AIR BED 


though made for those in need of an exceptionally restful bed, and much 
used in homes of refinement, are so extensively used by all kinds of people, 
who, from choice or necessity, sleep out-of-doors. 

The Perfection Air Mattress is the toughest, most durable, long-lived mat- 
tress made. When inflated and used in combination with the Perfection Sleeping Bag, 
it provides a bed with all the comforts of home that is impervious to water and damp- 
ness. When deflated, it makes a bundle no larger than a traveling blanket. 

The Perfection Air Bed is used by the Federal Government, some of the 
great steamship lines and corporations, members of the Forest Service, and many 
well-known sportsmen and explorers. 

Send for catalog “‘E”’ and book of endorsements. We want toshow you what the users 
of the Perfection Air Bed think of it. Their experi- 
ences will convince you, quicker than anything we 


might say, that you need one. Justdrop usa 

card and we'll send you their opinions, to- 
wipe, * / 
ny 


PNEUMATIC MFG. @ 


526 17m ST., BROOKLYN, NY. 


gether with catalog of prices. 
Do it today. 
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“The Rifle 
that will get him” 


Matlin 


REPEATING 














RIFLE 

RIFLE WITH 
Model 27 “ ROUND 
Powerful, a, 
Accurate, reer sted 
Safe for $13.15 
Settled Octagon $15 
Districts N .25 Rim- 





Fire Calibre 

(8 shots), it is 
the only repeat- 

er made for the 

splendid cartridge 
illustrated — a car- 
tridge twice aspow- 





It’s the ideal f 
rifle for foxes 
and geese, 
rabbits, 


wood- 










chucks, erful as any .22 R. F. 
partrid- cartridge. It is often 
ges used successfully on deer; 





accurate enough for fine 
target work, and so cheap 
you can shoot it freely without 
counting the expenses. 
In .25-20 and .32-20 calibers 
you have increase range and 
illing power in these splendidly 


accurate high-velocity smokeless 
or black and low-pressure smoke- 





crows, 
etc. 






































less loads for all game up to and in- 
cluding wolves and deer. 7 shots at 
oneloading. 

This rifle has the ,guick, smooth- 

larlin solid-top and side-ejector 

forrapid, accurate firing,increased 

aoe safety and convenience. It has 

p take down construction; action 

parts removable wines tools; it 

is_easy to keep clean. Has 

Mountain rear sight, Price, with 24- 

inch octagon Special Smokeless Stee! 
ead , $15.00. 

See this hard -hitting, accurate - 
shooting, perfectly balanced rifle at 
your dealer's today, 
log, showing complete line of {Jardin 
repeaters, rifles and shotguns. 

pr and Hand Book tells all 

ding cartrid 

Thatled fon 6c in stamps. 
The Marlin Prearms Q. 


working “ pump” action and the 

Ivory Bead front sight and Rocky 

Send 3 stamps postage for new cata- 
37 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Send For This 
Beautiful 
Catalog— 

It Is a 
Revelation in 
Photographic 
Achievement. 








AND PROJECTION LANTERN 

Fully illustrated 
from photographs, 
showing original pictures, enlargements, etc., 


and completely describing the 


Tourist Multiple 
Camera and Pro- 


jection Lantern 
THE CAMERA is 


compact and perfect in 
construction. 


It is made of the high- 
est quality of materials 
and contains many pat- 
ented features simplify- 
ing its use and practic- 
ally insuring successful 
pictures. 


It has a capacity of 
750 exposures without 
reloading and individual pictures may 
be taken with great rapidity. 


THE LANTERN projects the pic- 
tures, many feet in size on the screen, 
step by step, by means of individual 
miniature lantern slides made on a 
positive film from the original negative 
taken with the camera. 


It is light, compact and simple to 
operate. 








You will find this catalog in- 
tensely interesting—write to- 
day for your copy! 


HERBERT & 
HUESGEN CO. 


456 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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— ; Arrow and Nitro Club 
Steel Lined Speed Shells 


Scientific tests show that Remington-UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Steel Lined 
Speed Shells are the fastest shells in the world. 

The steel lining grips the powder—puts every ounce of the explosive force 
into a straightaway drive. No loss from shell expansion, 

You take a shorter lead on the fast birds, get more of them. 

Like many other shooting refinements, this steel lining is an exclusive Rem- 
ington-UMC feature, found only in Remington-UMC “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” 

the steel lined speed shells. 

For all around field shooting, get Remington-UMC “New Club”—the “Old 
Reliable Black Powder Shells.” Go to the dealer who shows the Red Ball Mark 
of Remington-UMC—the sign of Sportsmen's Headquarters. He sells them. 

To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated right, use Rem Oil, the new 
powder solvent, rust preventative, and gun lubricant. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway New York 
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Columbia 


Send me your special 
sample record. And 
give mé the name of the 
nearest Columbia dealer. 


Iowna machine 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Fit Your Machine 
Columbia or Victor 


65 cents each is the price of a full 
thousand ten-inch Columbia 
Double-disc Records—quality, 
tone, reproduction and durability 
unexcelled and so guaranteed to 
you. Other Columbia records all 
the way up to $7.50. Ask for 
catalogs. 


DANCE! 


If you think you have danced to the best 
dance music that your talking machine 
can produce, have your dealer play any 
one of these, all O. K’d by G. Hepburn 
Wilson, M. B. Any dealer should be able 
to supply them, and every Columbia dealer 
certainly has them ready now, 


TANGOS AND MAXIXES. If you can 
keep your feet still when you hear them 
you are music-proof, A-1499, 65c; A-5544, 
$1.00; A-1462, 65c. ONE STEPS AND 
TURKEY TROTS. Full of the rhythm 
and spirit of the dance itself. A-5545, 
$1.00; A-5542, $1.00; A-1458, 65c. BOSTON 
AND HESITATION WALTZES. You 
will never be too tired when these waltzes 
are played. A-5541, $1.00; A-1461, 65c; 
A-5513, $1.00. 


The Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Favérite’’ $50 


Favorite in name and favorite in fact. 
Other Columbia Grafonolas from $25 to 
$500. 


Columbia Graphophone 
Company 


» New York, Box G455, Woolworth Bldg. 


Toronto 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 
Prices in Canada plus duty. 

















